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To My Mother 



Preface 

Some years ago, I became interested in the current trend toward 
rapprochement between personality theories and general behavior theories, 
and in the beginning which had been made in applying experimental 
and psychometric methods to the testing of some personality theories. 
One of the ^sterns I examined from this viewpoint was self<oncept 
theory, and I hoped to formulate some research of relevance to this and 
other personality theories which emphasize constructs concerning the self. 
As a background for such an undertaking, I began to examine the pertinent 
theoretical and empirical literature. It soon became obvious that this 
literature was growing in chiocic profusion, and could profit from some 
sort of evaluative, organized summary. 

At the outset I intended to limit myself to a critical summary of the 
Avzihhlc studies. However, appropriate comprehensive aiteria for evalu- 
ation were not available in any one place, and so a major part of my task 
became the accumulation and systematic presentation of such criteria. Al- 
though there is much useful material in the methodological literature of 
experimental and psychometric psychology, the setting up of suitable 
criteria was not an entirely simple, straightforward job of compilation 
and application of ready-made standards. In fact, in the development of 
my own thinking, reflection on the basic rationale of research design and 
measurement in this particular area has proved to be the most interesting 
and potentially valuable aspect of the preparation of this book. I hope 
that these ideas, as well as the particularized criticisms and substantive 
overviews, will prove useful to graduate students and researchers who are 
interested in this and related topics. I believe that there are important 
lessons to be learned in exploring the issues involved in research in this 
area. 

When this book was in various stages of preparation, several persons 
read substantial portions of the manuscript, or all of it. Thanks to these 
interested and perceptive critics, the accuracy, clarity, and comprehensive- 
ness of the book are much greater than they otherwise would have been. 
These persons ate: Katherine E. Baker, Robert R. Blake, Maty Evans 
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CoUins, lee J Cronbach, Frank J Dudek, Marshall R Jones, Jane S 
Mouton, James T RusseU, WUIiam Stephenson, and Georgiana R Wyhe 
Throughout the preparation of the book I received espeaally valuable sup 
port and encouragement from Katherine E Baker, Mary Evans Collins, 
and Georgiana R. Wylie 

Correspondence v?ith a number of the authors cited in the book 
clarified certain questions 1 had about dieir theoretical or empirical work 
Many of these correspondents encouraged me to feel that this arduous task 
needed doing There are also numerous friends and colleagues with whom 
I have had helpful, informal conversations during the time when diis book 
was being prepared I wish to thank all of these persons collectively for 
their encouragement, kind cooperation, and contributions to my diought 
Of course I must take final responsibility myself for any shortcomings 
of accuracy or interpretation in the book. 

Thanks are also due to Shehbal Erdeniz and Vivian McCraven for 
their part m the search for titles, and to Edith Spoley who did the major 
part of the typing 

The publisher and the author wish to express their gratitude to the 
copyright owners listed below for permission to quote from their publica 
tions Acta Soaologfca, American Psychological Association, Inc, Apple 
tonCentury Crofts, Inc, Basic Books, Duke University Press, D Van 
Nostrand Co , Inc , Educational and Psychological Measurement, Houghton 
Mifilin Co , Inc, Hunum Relations, Journal of Clinical Psychology, Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, Journal of Projective Techniques, Journal Press, 
Journal of Social Issues, Ohio State Umversity Press, Personnel and Guid 
ance Journal, The Ronald Press Co, School of Aviation Medicine, Umted 
States Air Force, University of Chicago Press, and Yale University Press 
Part of the cost of the literature search, the critical reading, and the 
writing of this book was defrayed by funds from Grant No M 1822 from 
the National Institute of Mental Health The author wishes to thank 
that agency for making it possible to carry out this work 


Ruth C Wylie 
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Introduction 


A. A Brief Historical Overview of Interest in Constructs 
Concerning the Self 


In p^chological discussions the word "self” has been used in many 
different ways. Two chief meanings emerge, however: the self as subject 
or agent, and the self as the individual who is known to himself (English 
& EnglishTl^j^'fhr words "self concept” have come into common 
use to refer to the second meaning, and it is with the self concept that this 
book is concerned. 

Early in the history of American psychology, there was considerable 
interest in the self. For example, William James (1890) accorded this 
topic an important place In his psychological thinking, and to a certtin 
extent the study of the self was pursued by introspeaionists (Calkins, 


1915). 

During the second, third, and fourth decades of the twentieth century, 
constmas concerning the self did not receive much attention from the 
behaviorist and functionalist psychologies which were dominating t e 
American scene. As Hilgard (1949) points out, the introspeaionists 
were unable to handle the self, and of course such a "mentalistic" constiua 
as the self concept was anathema to behaviorists. Meanwhile the psycho- 
dynamic postulates which were being developed by Freudians and ne<> 
Freudians necessarily implied a self referent in order to make them p ausi 
ble and understandable. For at least two reasons these theories did not 
immediately bring constmas concerning the self to^ the ore o 
American psychology. First of all, Freud himself, in his ear y t eotizing, 
strongly emphasized the role of the id, and he did not exphcitly formalize 
a self constma nor assign the closely related ego funaions much impM- 
tance. relatively speaking. Secondly, his theory was being deni^ 
by many American general psychologists who found it ac ng ► 
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m susceptibility of empirical test, and m compatibility with the theoreti- 
cal models then m favor £ If 

Recently, however, there has been a marked proliferation or sell 
theories, traceable to a number of influences In his later writings, Freud 
himself assigned greater importance to ego development and funaionmg, 
and of course the neo Freudians stressed the importance of the self picture 
and the ego ideal At the same time, American psychologists who were 
beginning to work in clinical areas found behavioristic models apparently 
too limited to account for the phenomena they were observing, and they 
were ready to entertain psychoanalytic ideas, particularly of the revised 
variety Since their interests were somewhat different from those of 
students of the general experimental psydiology of cognition and motiva 
tion, the clinicians may have felt less need for neat, philosophically sophisti 
cated, operationally circumscribed theorizing They may have been less 
distressed to depart from such theorizing in their search for conceptual 
schema to account for their observations 

Throughout this period the functionalists never gave up intro 
spective methods, and the Gestalt psychologists injeaed their phenom 
enological methods and theories into the stream of general psydiology 
Meanwhile, the possibility of an operational behaviorism involving com 
pint cognitive and motivational intervening variables was being explored 
within the domain of general psychology All of these faas implied the 
possibility of fusing general psychological theories of cognition and mo 
tivation with the psychoanalytic ot psychodynamic theories originating in 
the dime. And so we find that all die theories of personality which have 
been put forth within the last two decades assign importance to a phe 
I nomenal and/or nonphenomenal self concept with cognitive and motiva 
tional attributes 

Although there was much writing of such theories during the 1940s 
and 1950s, there was very little empirical work done prior to 1949 Since 
that time, however, there has been an maeasingly large output of xnvesti 
ptions and .t is with the review of ihis empitiail literature that the pres 
ent book is concerned. 


B Purpose and Scope of the Book 

TOe puri»se of book is to review critically the recent research 
htmture m the area of self psychology So far as the present writer 
knows, no comprehensive overview of these studies has been published 
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The domain to be surveyed is broadly conceived to include studies 
of pertinence to a wide variety of theories which accord an important or 
even central role to the seif concept (eg, Adler, 1924, Angyal, 1941, 
Freud, 1950, Fromm, 1939, Horney, 1937, Lecky, 1945, Lynd, 1958, 
Maslow, 1954, Mead, 1934, McClelland, 1951, Rogers, 1951a, Snygg & 
Combs, 1949, Sullivan, 1947) Some of these theorists (eg, lecky, 
Rogers, and Snygg & Combs) have been called phenomenological theorists 
because of their stress on the role of the conscious self concept in deter 
mining a person’s behavior In the present review, major emphasis is 
given to studies which pertain to this conscious se^f con cept, sometimes 
called the phenomenal self To a lesser degree, attention is also given to 
investigations concerned with nonphenomenal constructs, e g , the uncon 
scious self concept 

When one reads the empirical hterature pertaining to self concept 
theories, one finds that a bewildering array of hypotheses, measuring 
instruments, and research designs has been used As a consequence, one 
cannot prepare a s im ple synthesis of the established results In view of this 
situation, It seemed necessary to broaden the goals of this overview They 
are ( 1 ) to make an analysis of the requirements for adequate measurement 
and research design in this area, (2) to point out the limitations in method 
which recur frequently in the studies reviewed, (3) to summarize what 
appear to be reasonably safe conclusions after allowing for these limita 
tions in method, (4) to bring out what is needed by way of future 


research 

The theories are in many ways ambiguous, incomplete, and overlap 
ping, and no one theory has received a large amount of systematic empirical 
exploration Therefore the book is organized in terms of measurement 
and research design problems, and dusters of empirical stu les, ra er 
than around the framework of any one theory Reference to theoretica 
ideas wiU be made when discussing proposed operational definitions ot 
constructs and empirical tests of pnnaples, and we shall raw some con 
elusions concerning the extent to which the principles of various theorists 
seem to have been explored and supported 

Since we are dealing mainly with phenomenologicd theories, we ne 
to consider whether any special problems of research esign are i 
in making appropriate tests of such theories This question is co 

Ar4fm.n«.on of empmeal .md.es make. .. apparent that amb.gu 
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ities in the measuring instmfflcnts can be traced partially to inadequaci« 
in the theorists' definitions of the'it terms. We cannot attempt to this booK 
systematicaUy to review, compare, criticize, of put in order the various 
nonoperational definitions in common use.* However, the general problem 
of defining rerms in phenomenological theories will be considered at 
length in Chapter III. Also some nonoperational definitions will be re- 
corded and discussed in Chapter III when we try ro evaluate the construct 
validity of those instruments which reseatdiers have used in an effort 
to define these concepts operationally. 

Chapter IV presents studies whidi beat on hypotheses “derived from 
self-concept theory. In these researdies some aspect of the phenomenal 
self concept is related to dieoretically relevant variables. Because of the 
limitations o! the theories mentioned above, »t seemed best to group 
these investigations into categories according to what was actually avail- 
able rather than according to any a priori arrangement of theoretical rele- 
vance. In general the investigations belong in one or more of the follow- 
ing major categories: 

(a) studies which ate concerned with the influence of antecedent 
faaots upon the consequent phenomenal self concept; 

(b) studies whiA ate concerned with the influence of the antecedent 
phenomenal self concept upon consequent behaviors; 

(c) studies which are concerned with correlations between the 
phenomenal self concept and theoretically relevant variables, without spec- 
ifying the dircCTion of the hypothesized antecedent-consequent relation- 
ship. 

As we said above, the major discussion of measurement problems 
will center around operational definitions of phenomenal constructs. But, 
since even phenomenological personality theorists implicitly or explicitly 
admit nonphenomenological constructs (e-g., the unconscious self con- 
cept), measurement problems concerned with these constructs will be 
considered at the beginning of Chapter V, on the nonphenomenal self, and 
Chapter VI, on insight. 

Chapter V is concerned not only with definition of the unconscious 
self concept, but also with studies purporting to relate aspects of the 
unconscious self concept to variables of theoretical relevance. 
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It is implicitly or explicitly assumed by all theorists that the self 
concept is not entirely "realistic” and that lack of "realism” may have 
psychodynamic significance and important behavioral consequences. To 
the degree that a person's self concept is realistic, he is said to have 
"insight” into himself. Chapter VI first considers the general problems 
which one encounters when attempting to define this kind of insight. It 
then reviews the various operational definitions in common use, and the 
studies relating insight to theoretically relevant variables. 

In seleaing studies to be reviewed, some limiting criteria had to 
be established. From one viewpoint, any investigation in which S makes 
a report about himself, say on a personality inventory or in an interview, 
might be regarded as suitable for inclusion in this survey. However, we 
shall restrict ourselves mainly to studies which appear to have received 
at least some of their inspiration from self theories. Most of the publica- 
tions which are reviewed here appeared between 1949 and 1958. Some 
studies of an earlier date and some whidi appeared in 1959 are also 
included. Doctoral dissertations axe listed in the bibliography for the 
sake of completeness, and they may be referred to occasionally. But since 
they were studied mostly through the Dissertation Abstracts rather than 
in the original, there was, In many cases, insufficient information on 
which to base salient evaluations. 

In Chapter VII, we shall try to summarize the main implications of 
the detailed facts and evaluations presented in Chapters II through VI. We 
shall try to appraise both theory and method, to see what we have found 
which may be useful for future conceptualizing and empirical work. 


II 

Phenomenological Theories and 
Problems of Research Design 

A. Phenomenal and Nonphbnombnal Variables: Measurement 
Problems Stemming from Ambiguities in Their Relative Roles 

As is well known, self'Concept theorists believe that one cannot un- 
derstand and predict human behavior without knowledge of S’s conscious 
perceptions of his environment, and of his self as he sees it in relation 
to the environment. Because of this central role accorded to conscious 
peiceptioQs, cognitions, and feelings, these theorists have often been 
labeled "phenomenological,*' 

Not all writers have consistemly reserved the term "phenomenology” 
to refer to ‘'the study of direct awareness,” but we shall use the term with 
that meaning only. Most workers refer to a continuum of clarity in 
the phenomenal ot consdous field, induding the phenomenal self, and 
we shall, apply the word phenomenal to all aspects of that continutim. On 
the other hand, attitudes, knowledge, motivations, and perceptions which 
are hypothesized to be definitely unconsdous, we shall call "nonphe- 
nomenal.” 

like all psychologists who deal with inferred variables, phenomenolog- 
ical personality theorists face many difficult problems in defining terms 
and achieving appropriate observable indices for their constructs. In 
Chapter III we shall be concerned with a detailed analysis of these diffi.- 
culties, and shall try to outline the requirements for achieving appropriate 
measutement of phenomenological constructs. We shall see that many 
of the measurement problems are not new, nor unique to this area, but 
that researdicrs have not paid sufficient attention to previous relevant 
analyses, or to parallel kinds of problems already discovered by workers 
in other fields of psychology. In addition, we must note that in some ways 
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we face uniquely difficult problems in achieving valid measurement of 
the constructs of the phenomenologist. 

Some of the most crucial difficulties seem to center around the degree 
to which self-concept theorists wish to be, and can fruitfully be, con- 
sistently phenomenological. Many examples of this unresolved dilemma 
can be found in the writings of phenomenological theorists. As one illus- 
tration we have chosen some quotations from Rogers’s publications. At 
some points he seems to imply diat only when a feeling or item of in- 
formation about the self or environment comes at least dimly into aware- 


ness will it influence behavior, “The self-concept or self-structure may ‘ 
be thought of as an organized configuration of perceptions of the self 
which are admissible to awareness. It is composed of such elements as 
the perceptions of one’s charaaeristics and abilities; the percepts and 
concepts of the self in relation to others and to the environment; the 
value qualities which are perceived as associated with experiences and 
objects; and goals and ideals which ate perceived as having positive or 
negative valence" (Rogers, 1951a, p. 136). "This configtiration ... as 
Raimy says . , . ’serves to regulate behavior and may serve to account for 
uniformities in personality’" (Rogers, 1951a, p. 191)* As long as the 
self-Gestalt is firmly organized, and no contradictory material is even 
dimly perceived, then positive self-feelings may exist, the self may be 
seen as worthy and acceptable, and conscious tension is minimal. Behavior 
is consistent with the organized hypotheses and concepts of the self- 
structure” (Rogers, 1951a, p. 191). "[Although the individual whose self 
concept is incongruenc with reality may be vulnerable], the extent to 
which he dimly perceives these incongruences and discrepancies is a ma- 
ture of his internal tension and determines the amount of defemive e 
havior" (Rogers, 1951a, pp. 191-192). However, it becomes obvious in 
other places that processes such as drives, unconscious motivation, repres 
sion, and denial are at least tacitly assumed to occur and to etermine 
behavior, even though it is never dearly spedfied how such nonphenom- 
enologlcal constructs are to be articulated into the theoretica systeim o 
example, "He may have some experiences which are inconsistent wi is 
perception, but he either denies these experiences to aw^eness , 

izes them in such a way that they are consistent with his genera pi 
(Rogers, 1951b, p. 321). "While these concepts are nonverba, a J 
tiot be present in consciousness, this is no barrier to t eir 
guiding principles” (Rogers, 1951a. p 498). In general, the problems 
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and Umitations of phenomenological theorizing have not_ been facrf 
squarely by proponents of self-concept theories. (See Smiths [1950] 
aiticisms of phenomenological theories, and Snygg & Combs s 


rejoinder.) . . . , 

In the face of this situation, most empirical workers have initiated 
their studies by circumventing these confusing issues. They have said, 
in effect, 'Xet us see how mudi of the variance in Ss’ behavior on X, Y, Z 
... we can account for on the basis of variance in Ss' self-report responses 
on instruments A, B, C We shall offer an interpretation of our find- 

ings based on the assumption that the self-report responses correlate with 
the other behaviors because S$' phenomenal fields, as tapped by our 
measures A, B, C, have determined Ss’ behaviors on X, Y, Z. We recog- 
nize that processes or attributes of which S is unaware may also be affect- 
ing his self-report responses and other behaviors. Some of these factors 
of which S is unaware may be relevant to our dieory, some may not be. 
In any case we can face the problems of alternate interpretations, and of 
unaccounted-for variance at some future time.” 


Now we may grant that a researdiet is not obligated to perfect his 
own or someone else's theory before attempting to test some aspect of it. 
However, areful scrutiny of empirical studies makes one conclude that 
measurement in this field is chaotic partly because these issues have not 
been explicitly recognized and systematically handled. 

A review like the present one is not the appropriate place for a 
frontal attack on basic problems in phenomenological theory-building. 
Therefore we too shall bypass theoretical questions concerning nonphe- 
Domcnal determinants in Ss’ general behaviors. We shall take as our point 
of departure the fact that these theorists do specify that S*s phenomenal 
field determines at least a great deal, if not all, of his general behavior. 
The latter tenet implies that, regardless of how the questions of non- 
phenomenal determinants may eventually be conceptualized, we must 
dwelop insmiments which do validly index Ss’ phenomenal fields, espe- 
cially their phenomenal selves. Only then can we relate such responses to 
he other behavior of S whidi is allegedly a funaion of he phenomenal 
field. 


B. Research Designs Appropriate for Tests of 
Phenomenological Personality Theories 
In additicin to he problems of obtaining valid measures of he 
phenomenal self, there is he question as to what kinds of research design 
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are appropriate for testing phenomenological theories, especially phenom- 
enological personality theories. 

Confusion and differences of opinion may be found in the literature 
concerning this matter. 


1. Existential Psychology 


The discussions of methodology later in this section, and in the 
entire book, are based upon the assumption that the scientific method can 
be fruitfully used to test phenomenological personality theories in order 
to establish nomological (i.e., general scientific) laws. With some possible 
exceptions, the statements of Rogers, Lewin, Freud, and the neo-Freudians 
seem to imply acceptance of this assumption. Recently, however, some 
personality theorists have been turning to existential psychology, which 
criticizes the assumptions and methods of modern behavioral science 
(May. 1958). 

Existentialists point out chat modern science is concerned with finding 
methods of isolating factors and observing them from an "allegedly de- 
tached” base, and with selecting for investigation those phenomena which 
can be reduced to abstract genera! laws. As a result, according to the 
existentialists, the laws formulated have little relation to the person in his 
unique, changing, concrete world of experience. Not only does scientific 
method fail to do justice to the data, but it tends to bide rather than reveal 
what is going on in the person, since we try to see the person in terms of 
our scientific concepts. While existentialists "do not rule out the study o 
dynamisms, drives and patterns of behavior . . . they hold that these cannot 
be understood in any given person except in the context of the over 
arching faa that here is a person who happens to exist, to be, an i we 
do not keep this in mind, aU else we know about this person wiU lose 


«s meaning” (May, 1958, p. 12). , , . 

There is also a second way in which the beliefs of existentia psy 
uglsts apparently differ from the views of other psy^ologists. 
tiaiists seem to feel that it Is possible and necessary for e o 
become directly aware of the conscious world of the su 1^^' ° . 

connection, they deplore the influence upon psychology o e i 
dichotomy between subject and object in Western occurs 

(1958, p. 38), . . the grasping of the being of the other p^s^ occujs^ 

on a quite different level from our knowledge of specific 
himr And on pages 55-56 he says, . - being together means hesng to 
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gelher m the same iumli ’ and the other person's world cannot 
be understood as an external coUecuon ot objects which we view from 
the outside (in which case we never really understand it) 

Some of the psychologists whose work appears in the present volume 
have moved toward acceptance of the existentialist view (eg, Leary and 


Stephenson) 

This book IS not the place to evaluate the existentialist position We 
are concerned with research methods and results, and these, with a few 
possible exceptions, appear to stem from the following two assumptions 
(1) There a value in using modern scientific method to establish nomolog* 
xcal laws (2) Psychological processes occurring inside an organism can- 
not be directly observed, but must be inferred from observable behavior, 
in combination with other observables 

2 Nomological SaENTiFic Psychology 



Returning to those who do seek nomological laws, we find differences 
of opinion as to the scientific methodological requirements of phenomeno 
logical theory Some persons feel that die methodological requirements of 
phenomenological theory are peculiar to that type of theory That is, they 
feel that the scientific methods of the phenomenologist must differ from 
those which can be used and are apprc^nate to testing other kinds of 
psychological theory (See Spence, 1944 ) 

In view of this unresolved controversy, we may profitably spend some 
tune analyzing the situation in an attempt to determine the methodologi 
cal possibilities and requirements which are appropriate to phenomenolog 
ical personality theories 

We assume that theoretical propositions m psychology are always 
of the */ then variety, in which observable behavior is predicted or ex 
plained as a function of relevant variables that are external to the sub 
jea and/or chataaeristic of the subjea 

Most psychologists would probably agree that a complete science of 
behavior must cvenmaUy determine which classes of observable antece 
dents ate relevant, and must evcntuaUy include aU classes of relevant 
antecedents in its behavior laws At present we ate far from this point, 
and the typical psychological theorist is aiming toward a mote restricted 
set of laws which ate not intended to covet all the important ./ then pos 
sibihties Such restricted intentions ate chatactetistic of phcnomenologists 
as well as of other theorists 
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Our problem is to analyze the tf then sequence to find which research 
designs provide appropriate tests of phenomenological theories One 
possibility IS that some basically umque approach to the formulation and 
testing of tf then proposiuons is implied by phenomenological personality 
theory We are also interested in determining the relationship between 
the designs which have actually been used and the sorts of conclusions 
which can be safely drawn 

Let us work backwards through the tf then sequence, beginning with 
the behavior consequents referred to by "then " 


a Observable Consequents 


On the consequent side, psychological theorists differ from one 
another in two respects (a) Different theorists prefer to study different 
kinds of consequent behavior variables (b) Their views differ as to 
what ways of classifying behavior variables will be most fruitful or 
convenient. 


As will be pointed out in Chapter III, self concept theorists seem 
bound to make much use of verbal behavior, but they are by no means 
restricted to verbal behavior Some hypotheses of phenomenological per 
sonality theorists contain consequent responses from the areas of percep 
tion, learning, and motivation. Social behavior categories and psychiatric 
behavior categories are also often used as consequent variables As yet 
there is no systematic plan in phenomenological personality theories for 
establishing fruitful behavior categories In any event, observable 1^ 
haviors of some kind, classified in some specifiable manner, must be 
the consequents in a saentific psychology, no matter what the school o 
thought This requirement applies to phenomenological theorists, inso ar 
they aspire to be scientific 


b Inferred Constructs 

Preceding the observable, consequent behaviors most psychologists 
find It necessary to insert inferred variables or theoretical construas into 
prediaive equation. Views differ as to the kinds of constructs w i 
^lU be most fruitful in developing a behavior science For examp e, 
prefers neurophysiological constructs, Hull mathematical interve^g 
^bles and Gestalt psychologists phenomenal field constructs 
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noroenological personality theorists, of course, find such inferred variables 
essential to their theorizing too As we have already pointed out, many 
of then inferred variables are phenomenal, but these theorists also use 
nonphenomenal constructs such as unconscious cognitions 

In any case, from the point of view o£ theory building, the theoretical 
constructs or inferred variables of the phenomenological personality theo 
list fulfill the same role as any other sort of theoretical construct That is, 
these constructs are introduced to help explain behavior variations which 
occur under constant external stimulation, and similarities of behavior 
which occur under varying external stimulating conditions And like the 
theoretical constructs in any theory, those of the phenomenological per 
sonality theorist must be defined in terms of relationships between ob 
servables if they are to be scientifically useful 

Heider (1959) has recently discussed inferred constructs and their 
relationship to observable antecedents and consequents, with reference 
to Lcwins theory His views may be applicable to other phenomenal 
theorists as well Heider says that Lewms concern with inferred constructs 
IS greater than is the concern of behaviotists This does not mean, how 
ever, that Lewm ignored, either theoretically or experimentally, the ob 
served antecedents and consequents to which inferred variables are an 
chored Heider writes (1959, p 5), [Lewms] primary concern is with 
what goes on in th« life space, that is where he expects to find the rele 
vant variables, the nodal points which he expects to follow exact laws 
without exceptions In contrast to Lewms concern with the life space, 
psychology today often considers input and output as the primary object 
of study, true enough, there are also intervening variables, but they play 
only an ancillary role The psychologist deals with them somewhat re 
luaantly and then only because otherwise the relations between input 
and output become unmanageable 

For Lewm these so<alIed intervening variables are the focus from 
the start, and input and output ate relegated to a secondary role, they 
form the tools for observation which make it possible for us to get a 
glimpse of the processes m the hfe space which are the ultimate object 
of observation." 

In short, although the phenomenologist may assign greater importance 
to his inferred constructs, the methodological teqmtement of anchonog 
constructs to ohsetvahle antecedents and consequents is the same for 
phenomenological theory as for any odier 
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c. Observable Antecedents 

On the antecedent side it is common in psychological theorizing to 
divide the observables into several classes: 


1) observable characteristics of the environment, or stimuli 

a) contemporary environmental conditions or sti m ul i 

b) past environmental conditions or stimuli 

2) observable charaaeristics of the subjea 

a) contemporary observable characteristics of S 

b) past observable characteristics of S 


As on the behavioral (consequent) side, theorists may differ with 
respea to the following points: 

1. what kinds of antecedent variables they postulate as probably 

being important to study ... , . 

2. what classification scheme they believe wiU prove to be the 
most fruitful one to apply to antecedent variables 

Contemporary Stimulus Antecedents. 
environmental conditions or stimuli first. Behaviorists, . ^ 
^ists. and phenomenoIogM^o~«7 

portance to contemporary stimuli, trsooi tt,p 

"stimulus." To some it has seemed *at tlus .s 

appropriate method for phenomenologica person 

unique (e.g , Spence. 1944) . phenomenological 

The argument on ^ 3 ^ 4 is interested in the "stimulus- 

personality theorist has made it cl.^ ^ 

from self or from the f fa pbysicalistically defined. This means 

concerned with the stimulus^ ss it p x ^spoase. The necessity of 
that the "stimulus” must be interr seems to imply that the 

defining stimuU by means of 3 se.„sponse) designs instead 

Phenomenologist must employ g^siguj. 

of the mote usual S-R (stimuli- self-concept 

An overview of the snidi« indeed, the most common, 

theory quickly reveals that R-R 

What does this slmation imply? cause-effect sequences from such 

1. Can one dearly negative. If phenomeno- 

R-B. correlational designs? The . ^ ^3^^ of their theory to con- 

logical personaUty theorists are lumted by 
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temporary response response correlations, their theory can never lead to 
prediaive or explanatory, cause-effect tf then laws 

2 Does the fact that stimuli must be response inferred by phe 
nomenological theorists necessarily restrict these theorists to response 
response correlauonal designs, so that they will never be able to state 
cause effect relationships in the same sense as the behaviorist does"^ 

Verplanck has offered an analysis of the stimulus which is helpful 
in putting this problem of the phenomenologist into the perspective of 
general psychological methodology 

Verplanck (1954) has outlined four definitions for stimulus Stim 
ulus I IS a part of the environment or a diange in part of the environment 
Stunulus U adds to Stimulus I the qualification that the environmental 
change becomes a stimulus only when a response of some kind is produced 
Stimulus III refers to a class of environmental events which cannot be 
identified independently of the observation of lawful activity of the or 
ganism. This is Skinner s stimulus term Stimulus IV adds to Stimulus 
II hypothetical ot infeiemial stimuli sudi as the movement produced 
stimuli of Guthrie, or of Dollard and Miller Verplanck remarks (p 286), 
Such inference backward to quasi independent variables in behavior 
seems to be characteristic of the work of many behavior theorists 
It IS not impertinent to ask whether since this is so regularly the case, will 
It ever be possible to develop a science of behavior m which laws relating 
data language stimuli to data language responses can be found Is it neces 
sarilf the case that stimuli become response inferred concepts bearing no 
necessary relationship to what is put m front of the organism’ 

Verplanck s analysis makes it cleat that the phenomenological theorist 
is not unique in having difficulties in defining his antecedents in terms of 
data language. Stimuli are, it seems, response inferred constructs in all 
sorts of psychological theories Thus no fundamentally new methodological 
problems for phenomenology seem to be implied by out analysis of the 
antecedent up to this point. 

Let us carry the analysis further, however First let us note, as Jessor 
(1956) has pointed out, that "stimulus diaracteristics can be defined 
(inferred) from the responses made by two classes of penons (1) The 
ci^rimcntet defines the stimulus through his own observing responses, 
and such defining observations can presumably be repeated by other ex 
pcrimenters. In this instance we say that the stimulus is defined in data 
language. Let us call the experimenter response inferred stimulus Stimu 
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(2) The "stimulus" values ■which variations in Stim^. have for the subject 
must be inferred from the subject’s perceptual responses. Let us call the 
stimulus as inferred from the subject's response Sthug. One way of 
looking at classical perception experiments is to say that we relate 
Stim^ (stimulus as defined by the experimenter’s response) to Sthug 
(stimulus as inferred from the subjea’s response). Both psychophysicists 
and Gestalt psychologists have done many experiments of this sort. It 
is obvious that we usually call dhem "stimulus-response” experiments. 
Although the antecedent is response-inferred, it is called "stimulus” because 
it is inferred from the experimenter’s, not the subject’s, response. We 
certainly have here a situation in which both the antecedent (Stimj.) and 
die consequent (subject’s response, from which Stimg is inferred) can be 
given in data language. 

Consider now that the behavioristic psychologist has actually estab- 
lished "stunulus”-response laws of the sort just described, e.g., he has 
obtained 5“s subjeaive brightness responses to a series of light stimuli of 
measured energy value. Now he is in a position to go on to use Stimjj 
in further experiments, Involving other predicted behavioral consequents 
in which he is theoretically Interested. For example, he can present S 
with one value of StimE and condition him to give a galvanic skin re- 
sponse to it. From learning theory he predias that, if he presents other 
values of StlmE, the generalization of the galvanic skin response will fol- 
low a gradient of similarity along the dimension. He feels that it is 
Sensible to make the prediction partly on the basis of the already estab- 
lished funaion which relates StimE to Stimg. If his prediction is con- 
firmed, he feels that he has another "sttmulu5”-response (cause-effect) 
law. Only to the extent that he has carried out such procedures “n he 
correctly speak of cause-effect relationships between independently de- 
fined stimuli and responses. 

How does this apply to the questions in which the phenomeno ogis 
is interested? Typically the Gestalt psychologist interest^ in perception 
has not carried his procedure beyond the first kind of stimulus re^onse 
®Tetiment, establishing relationships between Stimjj patterns an tifflg, 

inferred from S’s verbal response. There is nothing in his . , 

Orientation which would prevent him from going on to the secon 
of experiment described above, however. 

A hypothetical example will illustrate how 
establish a Stimj,— Stimg relationship before trying 


necessary it can be to 
to predict relationships 
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between StiniE and other behaviors Suppose the experimenter has estab- 
lished a discriminative GSR to patterns containing curved lines as con- 
trasted to patterns containing only straight hnes To test generalization 
he presents two parallel straight lines with radiating additional straight 
hnes Stimj. is defined in terms of the Es responses in preparing and 
measuring the stimulus pattern of straight lines S gives a GSR to the 
straight line pattern Why^ To explain or predict S's behavior in this 
instance one must utilize Stirag, not Stim^, i e , one needs to know that 
the S would say these parallel hnes (Sum^) look curved to him (Stimg) 

If that had been established prior to the conditioning experiment, one 
could, as in the case of the brightness conditiomng experiment, say that 
one had demonstrated cause effect relationships between independently 
defined stimuli and responses And in this case it would be particularly 
pertinent to use Stimg as the basts of prediaion 

But what about the phenomenological personality theorist^ Insofar 
as he IS interested in the subjects phenomenal view of the environment, 
It seems that the logic of the perception experiments would apply to him 
The difference lies m the practical difficulties in implementing this logic 
These difficulties seem to be greater for the phenomenological personality 
theorist 

Fust of all, there are probably greater praaical problems in estab 
lishing useful Siimg categories for the sorts of complex environmental 
patterns m which the phenomenological personality theorist is interested 
Secondly, the practical difficulties of making the experimenter s stimulus 
defining responses pubUc and repeatable may be greater, due to the com 
plenty of the cnvuonmental patterns which seem theoretically relevant 
(e.g, parental treatments of the subject) And of course the practical 
difficulties of systematically presenting various values of any StimE cate 
gory would be much greater for the phenomenological personality theorist 
than for the psychophysicist ot for the Gestalt psychologist who is inter- 
ested in perception. Nevertheless, such studies should be undertaken 
Nothing about the theory necessarily implies that such studies are theo 
rctically urclcvant or impossible in prmciple 

men we turn to the second kind of experiment m which Stimj. 
antecedena (and therefore Stimg) are related to theoretically relevant re- 
sponses of the subjea, we find again that the praaical difficulties are 
greater for the phenomenological personality theorist We can explain 
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this most easily by refetring back to the classical perceptual situation de- 
scribed earlier. 

In the case of the visual perception experiments, the experimenter 
Msumes that the Stimj,— Stimg law which he established for one or a 
tew subjeas will describe what holds true for any other S who can be in- 
dependently demonstrated to have normal vision. Thus the experimenter 
« safe in going on to the conditioning experiment using other subjects 
whom the Stimg — Stimg relationship was originally estab- 
, so long as he has reason to believe that the new subjects have 
normal vision. 


e situation of the phenomenological personality theorist is typically 
niuc more complex in this regard. For one thing, individual differences 
may^ e much greater and may occur more commonly in the StimE— Stimg 
tionships of the complex sort which interest the phenomenological per- 
ona ty theorist. Furthermore it is not dear how one can set up general 
iteria (comparable to the establishment of Ss‘ visual normality prior 
0 e conditioning experiment), by which one can know that the Stimj.— 
^^*00 obtained on one subject will quite probably apply to an- 
er su ject. It seems, therefore, that the phenomenological theorist must 
^8 ^ e same subjea in exploring the Stimj,— Sthug relationship that he 
^ *^her study which tests an hypothesis about the relationship 
«n StimE (therefore Stimg) and a theoretically relevant response. 
Pers experimenter might first establish that Stimulus 

and Stimulus Person 2 (Stirngj) are regarded by the 
(Sti^^ ^ friend of his (Stimgj) and a mere acquaintance 

j , experimenter could then test the hypothesis that a sub- 

cvai* ‘rating behavior on a stated instrument is more affeaed by 
which allegedly come from Person 1 (friend) than 
One ^ which allegedly come from Person 2 (acquaintance), 

and safely assume that the same actual stimulus persons, StimEi 

^“e 2 . would be viewed as friend and acquaintance by another S. 
8stabr^^,^^* ^^^E — Stimg relationship would have to be separately 
"^ith h' second subject before going on to test the hypothesis 


^ another example, the cjqjcrimenter may tell all his Ss that 
bkc to ” ^ fil^'ing them are an intelligence test (StimE). He would 

tcjj *bat each S does indeed view these tasks as an intelligence 

*“rig). Perhaps each subject's Stimg will not be so unique as in 
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the previous enample about the friend and the acquaintance Howevet, 
one can predict Xs behavior (say his change in self evaluation after 
experimentally induced failure) only if one knows how S regards the 
tasks, and S's view of the tasks can be ascertained only by a separate 


StiniE— Stuns determination 

But this again seems to be a matter of practical complications rather 
than of different logical requirements for the methods which are appro 
priate to testing phenomenologica\ petsonaiity tbeoiies The self-cvalua 
non problem ]ust outlined seems to be comparable to the situation one 
encounters m perception studies which use value related words To get 
stimulus words which S values to a greater or lesser degree, one must 
determine for each individual S and for each word to be used, the rela- 
tionship between the SitmB (Word) and Stimg (Value Response) One 
then would predict the relationship of S s perceptual responses to Stimg 
Contemporary Charactertsucs of the Subject Thus far we have been 
concerned with contemporary stimuli or environmental factors external 
to the subject We turn now to the question of contemporary character 
istics of the subject Here it seems that the situation of the phenomenolog 
ical personality theorist becomes most oimphcated 

The behaviorist, if he wishes to, ran enter into his tf then statements 
observable characteristics of the subjea such as age, sex, IQ or hormone 
level Such variables are consistent with an objective, behavioristic ap 
pcoach The phenomenologist, on the other hand, if he is consistently 
phenomenological, should restrict himself to the subjects view of his own 
charaaeristics Actually die phenomenological personality theorist is not 
consistently phenomenological Therefore his first difficulties lie in speci 
fying theoretically how he intends to articulate these nonphenomenal van 
ables into his system On the observational (methodological) side, his 
pioblems and requirements in dealing with nonphenomenal variables are 
the same as those of any psydiologiral theorist 

What methodological pioblems arise in designing studies which 
involve S’s self report on his self concept as an antecedent? Is this a dif 
ferent situation from that of exploring how the subject views other per 
sons in his environment, and then entering such phenomenal views into 
further predictions of S’s behavior? The experimenter cannot present to 
oc withhold from the subject the stimulus ( i e , the subjea s own actual 
charaaeristic) as he (the expcnmentet) wishes It seems to be extremely 
difficult to develop Scimj: concerning the subjea s characteristics which 
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may have corresponding Stimg value for the subject In a sense the situa 
tion resembles that of the reports the subjea may make on his visual field 
when he is lying in the dark, i the experimenter has no way of making 
his own observations on the stimulus conditions immediately responsible 
for the subjea s reported experience The instructions which the experi 
menter gives to the subjea in a self-concept experiment are not the stimuli 
which elicit the self concept They are merely cues which elicit S's verbal 
reports of his self concept, the latter being itself elicited by other stimuli 
(charaaeristics of the S) which are often largely inaccessible to the experi 
menter s observation Thus, if our laws call for a self concept variable as 
an antecedent, we are reduced to response response correlational designs 
where both responses are obtained from the subjea in the same study In 
such a case, although a plausible cause e£Fea inference may be made, we 
can never claim to have demonstrated a cause effect relationship un 


equivocally 

This point has sometimes been said to differentiate phenomenological 
personality theory from general bdiavior theory However, we find that 
a somewhat parallel situation holds true in behavior theory In the learn 
ing equations of Hull, for example, individual or species differences in 
subjea charaaeristics ate to appear as constants Logically, no unequivocal 
cause-effea inference can be drawn relating such constants as antecedents, 
to behavioral consequents Nevertheless, the HuUian would feel justified 
m determining and using these constants to the extent that they improved 


the prediatveness of his equation 

Is there a basic difference between phenomenological and behavior 
theorists with regard to the use of subject characteristics m predicting 
is behavior? At first it may seem that theSs chataaenstic is objectively 
determined by the behaviotist experimenter, wh^ it is inferred from the 
is response by the phenomenological theorist ^at is. is 
ate inferred from Es responses in the case of behaviorism bur from is 
responses in the case of the phenomenological personality theorist For 
example the behaviorist might use is IQ as one variable in his hW°*esis 
about i learning behavior, while the phenomenological personality theo 
atuuuc J {, icdin & .nrellieent he is Deeper analysis of such 

rist may use i s estimate o "eU^nt P 

comparisons shows that i^s respom« ar^P 

characteristics in ei “ “ . ^ p s observing responses but i" s 

is IQ would of basis for ihe objecnve measure 

responses to the test also form pan « 
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It would seem, then, that a clear cut logical distinaion cannot be made 
between phenomenal and behavior theorists m terms of the operations 
used for measuring ^s objective, as ointrasted to self perceived, charac 
teristics In either case, unequivocal cause effect inferences are not justi 
fied, simply on the grounds of a correlation between 5“s objective charac 
teristic for Ss self concept of his charaaeristic) and other responses of S 
In any design correlating a contemporary characteristic of S ( objec 
tively or subjeaively determined) with a consequent behavior of S, 
there is much danger of artifactual contamination between the two meas 
tires being correlated Probably such contamination has occurred fre 
quently and is more difficult to avoid m the studies of the phenomenal 
personality theorist than in studies of behavionsts This merely implies 
the need for greater precaution in establishing operationally independent 
measures for the antecedent response fSs self concept) and the con 
sequent response It does not seem to imply that a fundamental differ 
ence in research design is requited 


Pmt Envmtimintd Condmom, SimuU, or Suhect CharactertsHcs 
lHus far we have sard nothing about designs which involve past environ 
mental conditions stimuli, or subjea characteristics Phenomenological 
pasonaliiy ihMiists have often been labeUed ahistotical, with the im 

“ 8™"“= involving past antecedents for 

piBent behavioc ate inappropriate to these theories However, a study 

*=7 are by no means 

"P™ tha =elf concept Iherefore, 
solume shows ih t” ” 'v ^ overview of the studies reviewed in this 

neons rcsp^ses aie cotielatcd Por^J'^T “ contempora 

Mew of his Dar^nfs nw, c, ^ «ample, the young adults current 

of his self concept. ° ^°"elated with his present report 

mg the mlluencc of the paren^eS^h”, «pedient for explor 

«pt. The dtsmu mav Lu , "P™ 

Sreniviews 'rpar“ an se« ^ ^ 

m which the reslher “ >■— > "PPO*- 

subject chMOTraio'in t°!oficS“'tu“!rij™' O' past 

.hosewebaveaheadyducussedincunnecrionU^^eZrcom” 
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ous antecedent environmental or subject characteristics. Therefore we 
shall not repeat our analysis here. 

In sum, it appears that practical difficulties in planning and executing 
appropriate and rigorous researdi designs are greater for the phenome- 
nological personality theorist than for the general experimental psychol- 
ogist In principle, however, the if-then statements of phenomenologital 
personality theory involve the same classes of variables and do not imply 
fundamentally different research designs from those required by any 
psychological theory. 

It seems that R-R (response-response) correlations are necessary for 
testing certain phenomenological propositions, and that such R-R designs 
cannot support unequivocal cause-effect inferences. Even in this respea, 
the phenomenological theory poses no fundamentally new probl ems , since 
analogous types of design are necessary to test certain aspects of any be- 
havior theory. There is great possibility of artifactual contamination in 
the R-R designs of phenomenological personality theory, so special cau- 
tions are needed to rule out such anifacts. 

Although phenomenological personality theory is supposed by some 
to be entirely ahistorical, this is not a correa assumption. Since phe- 
nomenological personality theory includes historical (genetic) proposi- 
tions, designs are appropriate here in which past antecedents are related 
CO present consequents. 

C General Vagueness of the Theories 

Another charaaeristic of currently formulated phenomenological the- 
fnc cesearch. desigpers has already been touched 
upon, but deserves a more general expression. TVe refer to the ambiguity 
with which these theoretical views are expressed. 

The basic constructs as defined in the writings of these theorists^ 
frequently seem to point to no dear empirical referents. Thus it is no 
wonder that a wide array of **operarional definitions" of some of these 
constructs has been devised by various experimenters. And by the same 
token it is understandable that some constructs have received no em-/ 
pirical exploration. , 

Sometimes these theories have been expressed in of a series 

of "laws” or "postulates” relating the inadequately defined consmets. 
Such a form leads one to search for detetminateness and tntemal con- 
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sistency in the set of statements. However, the shape of the function, 
the range over which the relationship is supposed to hold, or the manner 
of interaction between joint determining faaors is typically not specified. 
It appears to the present writer tfiat there are occasional contradictions 
between one proposition and another, but it is often impossible to be sure. 
As a consequence of these ambiguities, direaional hypotheses are not 
always clearly implied, and plausible interpretations of trends which go 
against the predicted direaion are often possible. 



Ill 


The Measurement of 
Phenomenological Constructs 


A. An Analysis of Problems in Measuring 
Phenomenological Constructs ^ 

Throughout this section we shall discuss problems common to 
measuring any or all aspects of the phenomenal field, including the 
phenomenal self. Later on, some of the more specific construas, e.g., 
self-esteem and self-consistency, will be more specifically considered. All 
of the general comments to be made in the immediately following para- 
graphs will be applicable to the evaluation of the specific instruments 
when they are discussed. 


1 , The Problem of Construct Validity 

Problems of measuring the phenomenal field may be seen as essen- 
tially those of establishing "consrrua validity,” in Cronbach and Meehls 
(1953) sense of this tetm Construct validity is necessary because selh 
concept theories explicitly require that we measure a stated class of van- 
ables. Si conscious processes: and, by definition. iV phenomenal fields are 
private and beyond direct observation by the experimenter. It is not^ sufli- 
ciSTur-deinffiSSS-ihar ones self-concept inures have prediaive 
or "concurrent" validity in the sense that an MMPI s«le. or -a-pk, may 
be shown to discriminate nosological categories w.diout an * 
of why the association between MMPI scores and diagnostic labels is 

obtained. involvinc Si phenomenal fields, E must 

In order to index oonstmets invoi™g^ P^ ^ ^ 

usejome form of selhreport tnkcn the form 

«!§in5 practice this ^olf-teport ^vior^h^^__^^ ^ 

of a verbal response or some sort ol a c 
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sistency in the set of statements. However, the shape of the function, 
the range over which the relationship is supposed to hold, or the manner 
of interaaion between joint determining factors is typically not specified. 
It appears to the present writer that there are occasional contradictions 
between one proposition and another, but it is often impossible to be sure. 
As a consequence of these ambiguities, direaiona! hypotheses are nor 
always clearly implied, and plausible interpretations of trends which go 
against the prediaed direaion ace often possible. 



Ill 


The Measurement of 
Phenomenological Constructs 

A. An Analysis of Problems in Measuring 
Phenomenological Constructs , 

T^oughout this section we shall discuss problems common to 
measuring any or all aspects of the phenomenal field, including the 
phenomenal self. Later on, some of the more specific construas, e.g., 
self-esteem and self-consistency, will be more specifically considered. All 
of the general comments to be made in the immediately following para- 
graphs will be applicable to the evaluation of the specific instruments 
when they are discussed. 

1. The Problem of Construct Validity 

Problems of measuring the phenomenal field may be seen as essen- 
tially those of establishing "construa validity,” in Cronbach and Meehls 
(1955) sense of this term. Construct validity is necessary because self- 
concept theories explicitly require that we measure a stated class of vari- 
ables, conscious processes; and, by definition, 5s’ phenomenal fields are 
private and beyond direct observation by the ^pwimenmn It is not suffi- 
cienrto~'derabhstrate that one's sel^oncept measures have "predictive” 
or "concurrent” validity in the sense that an MMPI scale, for example, may 
he shown to discriminate nosological categories without an explanation 
of why the association between MMPI scores and diagnostic labels is 

obtained. 

In order to index constructs involving 5s' phenomenal fields, E mus t 
use some form of self-report resp(mse_made by 5_«j, basis for his infer- 
H^nH“practice this sdf-report behavior has usually taken the form 
of a verbal response or some sort of a choice response when 5 is instniaed 
23 
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to indicate specified conscious processes These methods seem to be the 
only kinds appropriate to this type of construct That is, if we obtain 
motor, autonomic, or projeaive test responses from S without telling 
him of our intent to infer his conscious processes, we have no way of 
knowing whether such responses reflect conscious or unconscious cogni- 
tions and feelings 

We would like to assume that S‘& self report responses are deter 
min^ by his phenomenal field However, we know that it would be naive 
to take this for granted, since it is obvious that such responses_i^y_also 
be infiuencedTiy^a)*^ intent to selea what he wishes to rev eal to thefi 
■^(b) Ss intent to say that he has attitudes or perceptions which he does 
not have, (c) <5*5 response habits, particularly those involving introspcc 
tion and the use of language, (d) a host of situational and methodological 
factors which may not only induce variations m (a), (b), and (c), but 
may exert other more superficial influences on the responses obtained 
We mentioned above that self concept theorists could profit by 
examining and applying relevant analyses made by psychologists working 
in other areas For example, the difficulties and requirements encountered 
in measuring the phenomenal field seem to be similar to those already 
encountered and to some extent analyzed, by experimental psychologists 
working in the field of perception Garner, Hake, and Etiksen (1956) 
have noted the fundamental problem of identifying the influence of 
perceptual processes on responses made m perceptual experiments (as 
opposed to other influences on response availability and production) We 
may find it useful m our present discu^ion of processes influencing Ss 
self concept reports to draw analogies with their analysis of processes 
influencing Ss perceptual responses Before going into details of this 
sort however, we need to remind ourselves of pertinent general method 
ological requirements for establishing construct validity, as these have 
been stated by Garner Hake, and Enksen (1956), by Cronbach and 
Meehl (1955), and by Campbell and Fiske (1959), among others 
Garner, Hake, and Enksen have pointed out that 

the necessary condition which makes possible the determination of 
pmiculat charaCTenstics of any concept (including the concept 
o perception) is the use of what have been called converging op 
erations Converging operations may be diought of as any set of 
two or more experimental operations which allow die seleaion 
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or elimination of alternative hypotheses or concepts which could 
explain an experimental result. They are called converging opera- 
tions because they are not perfealy correlated and thus can con- 
verge on a single concept (1956, pp. 150-151). 

Meehl (1955) and Campbell and Fisfce (1959) we 
^d what amounts to more particularized specifications for appropriate 
converging operations” for establishing the construct validity of measur- 
ing instruments: 

(1) We may make observational, including mathematical, analyses 
of the measuring process to determine what variables other than the 
construct in question might be influencing our results (Cronbach & 
Meehl, 1955). 

(2) We may ascertain that there are intercorrelations among meas- 
ures presumed to index the same construct (Cronbach & Meehl, 1955). 
Campbell and Fiske (1959) in their discussion of trait validity, state an 
addititonal specification along this line. (In paraphrasing their ideas, we 
shall use the word "constmct” instead of their word "trait.”) Using the 
word "method" to refer to variations tn instrument form or procedure 
for collecting data, they point out that data from a given method can be 
used to infer different constructs (e-g., the questionnaire form can be 
used to reveal self-esteem or to reveal test anxiety) . On the other hand, 
different methods can purport to measure the same constmct (e.g., either 
a questionnaire or an interview might reveal self-esteem). They give the 
following specifications concerning correlations between scores obtained 
from differing methods which purport to measure the same construct; 

(a) Ideally such correlations should exceed correlations between scores 
which are obtained by a given method, but which purport to index different 
constructs, (b) Such correlations should exceed correlations between 
scores which are obtained by different methods and which purport to index 
different constructs. (Humphreys has recently argued that the specifica- 
tion stated under [a] is desirable, but not necessary. He believes that 
"the degree of importance to be attached to it is simply a function of 
the number of different methods that can be used to measure the trait” 
[Humphreys, 1960,p. 86].) 

(3) It is pertinent to make internal item analyses and faaor 
analyses of an instrument to determine how many basic processes must 
be postulated to account for response variance on the instrument as a 
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to indicate specified conscious processes. These methods seem to be the 
only kinds appropriate to this type of constiuct. That is, if we obtain 
motor, autonomic, or projective test responses from S witliout telling 
him of out intent to infer his conscious processes, we have no way of 
knowing whether such responses reflect conscious or unconscious cogni- 
tions and feelings. 

We would like to assume that S*s self-report responses arc deter- 
mined by his phenomenal field. However, we know that it wouId,bc_naive 
to take this for granted, since it is obvious that such rcsponses_may__also 
be influencedT^'-^r^ intent to select what he wishes to rev eal to the E ; 
^b) 5“s intent to say that he has attitudes or perceptions which he does 
not have; (c) 5*8 response habits, particularly those involving introspec- 
tion and the use of language; (d) a host of situational and methodological 
faaors which may not only induce variations in (a), (b), and (c), but 
may exert other more superficial influences on the responses obtained. 

We mentioned above that self-concept theorists could profit by 
examining and applying relevant analyses made by psychologists working 
in other areas. For example, the difficulties and requirements encountered 
in measuring the phenomenal field seem to be similar to those already 
encountered, and to some extent analyzed, by experimental psychologists 
working in the field of perception. Garner, Hake, and Etil«en (1956) 
have noted the fundamental problem of identifying the influence of 
perceptual processes on responses made in perceptual experiments (as 
opposed to other influences on response availability and production) . We 
may find it useful in our present discussion of processes influencing 5s’ 
self-concept reports to draw analogies with their analysis of processes 
influencing 5s perceptual responses. Before going into details of this 
sort, however, we need to remind ourselves of pertinent general method- 
ological requirements for establishing construct validity, as these have 
been stated by Garnet, Hake, and Eriksen (1956), by Cronbach and 
Meehl (1955), and by CampbeU and Fiske (1959), among others. 

Garner, Hake, and Eriksen have pointed out that 

the necessary condition which makes possible the determination of 
particular charaaetistics of any concept (including the concept 
of perception) is the use of what have been called converging op- 
erations. Converging operations may be thought of as any set of 
two or more experimental operations which allow the seleaion 
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S may be missing something or experiencing something diflferent from 
other observers who have examined the stimulus under comparable condi 
tions, but his report is nevertheless a valid index of what he is seeing, j 
or (b) S may be withholding what he sees, or may not have the necessary! 
verbal sblls to report accurately, etc (i e , his report is not a valid index! 
of his percept) The self<oncept researcher, although dealing with phe | 
nomenal fields in much the same way as the percep tion experi menter , has 
disa dvantage of having no way of independently checking ys^^orts 
sina ther^sTm immediate stimulus and hence~n6 way of getting agree 
ment of other observers about what S should presumably be experiencing \ 
under specified conditions So the self-concept researcher s method prob I 
lems are much more complicated than those of the experimental psycho! / 
ogist studying perception 

Now let us apply these specifications to the question of the con 
struct validity of the self theorists instruments for indexing Ss phenom 
enal fields, to discover to what degree such validity has been established 

(1) Analysis of Irrelevant Response Determiners 

What kinds of observational and mathematical analyses of the meas 
uring process have been made to ascertain what variables other than the 
construct m question (the phenomenal field) may be determining the 
observed responses’ 

Soc/al DestrabtUty 

So called Social Desirability has come m for more study than any 

other possibly irrelevant or contaminating variable (Edwards 15>57) Ed 

wards has developed a scaling procedure by which each item in a self 
report instrument may be assigned a Social Desirability value Ss other 
than the judges involved in the scaling procedure are then asked to 
describe themselves m terms of the self report instrument, and the pro- 
portion of these 5s endorsing each item (le, saying that the item 
describes them) may be determined Thus it is possible to find out 
whether Ss tend to attribute SociaUy Desirable charaaenstics to them 
selves Several studies of this type have been done utilizing various self 
report instruments (Edwards 1957 Kenny 1956) As a result it is well 
estahlKhpd that h«Rh correlations are found between mean probability of 
rndortllnt of self report items and their independently scaled Social 
Desirability values 
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whole (Cronbach & Meehl, 1955) We may include here the following 
lelated, but mote limited, statement of Campbell and Fiskc They specify 
that correlations between scores obtained from a given method which 
purpotts to measure the same construct should exceed (a) correlations 
between scores which ate obtained by a given method but which purport 
to index different constructs, (b) correlations between scores which are 
obtained by different methods and which purport to index different con 
stmets, (c) correlations between scores which arc obtained by different 
methods but which purport to index the same construct 

(4) Cronbach and Meehl (1955) have suggested that, m the ab 
sence of suitable external validating criteria, we may examine results ob 
tamed from studies in which responses on the instrument m question arc 
related to other stimulus and response variables That is, we may design 
a study on the basis of certain theoretical premises coupled with an as 
sumption concerning the construct validity of the instrument we ate using 
to measure one of the variables Positive findings from such a study offer 
support simultaneously to the consttua validity of the instrument and to 
the theory behind the study In general, such investigations would involve 
(a) successful prediction of group differences, and (b) studies of pre 
dieted changes over occasions (especially after controlled experimental 
intervention) We must beat m mind, however, that such findings offer 
ambiguous support at best, since the ratio of unknown to known variables 
does not preclude alternate interpretations We are not, therefore, war 
ranted in bypassing validating procedures of the types (l)-(3) above 
The appearance of face validity of our instruments coupled with studies 
of type (4) will never suffice to establish the construct validity of a newly 
devised instrument. 


Thus far the requirements we have stated ate applicable to the study 
and measurement of any sort of construct, and we have indicated particular 
similarity to the problems of psychologists studying perceptual processes 
However, we face an additional problem not encountered by psychologists 
studying perception. In the case of a perception experiment, E usually is 
dealing with S's response to a stimulus, the properties of which can be 
agreed upon by a number of observers Therefore insofar as S's reports 
agreed with Es independent knowledge of stimulus attributes, E can 
j estabhsh^^M S's verbal report is most probably valid^ indexing his 
l^percept ^f 5*s report does not reveal that he has seen the stimulus chat 
acteristics E expects, E is faced widi an ambiguous situation, thus (a) 
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One must conclude that the problem of the influence of Social Desir- 
ability on the validity of S’s self-report concerning discrepancies between 
Self concept and Ideal Self remains unsettled. 

Recently questions have been raised as to whether Social Desirability, 
as operationally defined by Edwards's inscruaions, reflects the "social ap- 
proval” value of a trait as much as the label Social Desirability may imply. 
DeSoto, Kuethe, and Bosley (1959) asked three groups of college students 
to respond to thirty-nine ^^MPI items which are included in Edwards’s 
Social Desirability scale. These items had been keyed by Edwards, accord- 
ing to the unanimous agreement of ten judges as to their Social Desir- 
ability or Social Undesirability. In the present study, one group followed 
Edwards’s Social Desirability instrucrions (judge the trait in terms of 
whether you consider it desirable or undesirable in others). The second 
group followed "social approval" instructions (the trait is desirable if you 
tend to like or admire a person more if he has the trait). 'The third 
group followed "personal well-being” instructions (the trait is desirable 
if you tend to think that a person is more well off if you know he has the 
trait). Majority agreement of the student judges with the Social Desir- 
ability values assigned by Edwards's original judges was obtained: (a) for 
35 out of 39 items answered under "well-being” instructions; (b) for 
30 out of 39 items answered under Edwards's Social Desirability ins^c- 
tions; (c) for 23 out of 39 items answered under "social approval” in- 
struaions. These results suggest that Edwards’s Social DesirabiEty values 
may reflect 5s' judgments of the "weU-being” indicated by an item rather 
than the "social approval value” of the item. 

Tte cocclusicns of Kogan. Quinn, Ax. and Riplej (1957) seem to 
agree ™h those of DeSoto et al., although the methods ™ 

studies differed to an unknown extent. In *e &gan 

once along a Social Desirability 
snt dmicians sorted 9 i ; „ j Health-Sickness dimension. The 

dunension and once along an ^ Mean Social 

^ Social Desirability “5“™' were sLuatly averaged 

DestabUity sort, and the SIX Health-S^<^™»^_^ between these two 

into a Mean Health-Sictess ^ 

Mean arrays Sma K ^ dimension for their 

structions by which they ^ Health-Sickness dimension is 

judges, we cannot teU '■ow g ferns used by 

to the "well-being dimension \ 

Kogan .r al. are described in Table I below.) 
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No way has been worked out, however, to determine in what cases 
and under what circumstances the Soaal Desirability variable distorts 
individual self reports away from vahdity in reflecting S ' s phenomenal 
field That is, the fact that a self report response can be fairly reliably 
prediaed on the basis of its scaled Soaal Desirability value does not 
necessarily disprove its validity as an indicator of S's conscious self 
concept 


Cowen and Tongas ( 1959) thought that reported discrepancies be 
1 tween ^s Self concept and his Ideal Self concept might be free of the 
\ influence of Social Desirability In their study they used the Bills Vance 
\ McLean Index of Adjustment and Values, which requires S to rate himself 
on a five point scale with reference to each of forty nine adjectives 
(items) (See Section B below for a desaiption of this instrument) In 
agreement with Edwards s studies they found that the mean of the Self 
ratings which Ss assigned to an item was associated with that items 


independently scaled Social Desirability value That is, there was a high 
correlation aaoss the forty nine items between the item mean Self ratings 
and Item Social Desirability values They also found that item mean Ideal 
Self ratings correlated highly with item Social Desirability values They 
computed a discrepancy value for each item by subtraaing the mean 
Self rating from the mean Ideal Self rating This discrepancy did not cor 
relate aaoss the forty rune items with the scaled Social Desirability values 
of the items “We note that this aeto correlation would necessarily have 
to occur, since the item mean Self ratings and item mean Ideal Self 
ratings were each so highly correlated with item Social Desirability values 
Moreover this aero correlation does not warrant the inference that par 
ticular Self Concept minus Ideal Self mthm md$vtdmls 

are free of the Social Desirability influence Neither does the zero cor 
relation warrant .he inference that d.fferences m totd Self 

Concept mi^ Weal Self discrepancies arc free of the Soaal Desirability 
inauenee This is so because the treatment of the data was m terms of 

„ Trrre -t™ means rather dian m terms 

0 individual Ss tota disetepaney scores, or individual 5s particular item 

frrre!, ^ inclusion 

hat reposed disaepanaes berween Self concept and Weal Self might. 

L ofr. a te considered to be 

free of the mauence of the Social Desirability factor 
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Content Areas 

Another possible factor which may be related in pare to "Social 
Approval" is the influence of areas of item content. Perhaps it is more 
socially acceptable to reveal oneself in certain areas than others, even 
when the faaor of the self-favorability of individual item reports is held 
constant across content areas. Or perhaps areas of item content may 
be diflFerentially revealed, even with item self-favorability constant, be- 
cause they are more or less salient to 5*5 self-esteem. This idea receives 
some suggestive support from the findings of Jourard and Lasakow 
(1958), whose Ss repotted that they voluntarily disclosed themselves to 
others more freely in certain areas than in other areas. For example, they 
reported that they revealed more about their attitudes, opinions, tastes, 
and interests than about their personality or body characteristics. (See 
also Jourard, 1958.) 

Known Identity of S 

A number of investigators have taken the precaution to assure 5*5 
anonymity, on the theory that this would increase the validity of S^s self- 
report as an index of his phenomenal field. While there is reason to 
believe chat this is a desirable <x)ntroI (Davids, 1955), the influence of 
this factor on the availability of valid responses in self-report tests covered 
by this review has not been specifically demonstrated. Many investigators 
have not taken this precaution. 

^ck of Rapport 

It is a truism that rapport with the^perim enter must a ffect the ac- 
curacy~an3 completeness of report of Ws conscious self concept. How- 
'^r, no onrhaT^edfically demohsttated' the influence ofthis factor, 
and in many studies where data have been taken by group procedures no 
particular means for establishing rapport have been described. Of indirect 
relevance to this issue are the findings of Jourard and Lasakow (1958), 
obtained from a questionnaire on which described the persons to whom 
they voluntarily disclosed themselves in everyday life. Significant differ- 
ences were found in frequency of self-disclosure direaed^ toward varying 
classes of persons (eg. there was more reported self-disclo^e tow^d 
Mother than toward Father, more toward Spo^e than toward Same Sex 
Friend) These results may indicate the role of rapport m self-disclosure. 
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A third study concerning the possible overlap between adjustment 
and Social Desirabihty is that of Wiener, Blumberg, Segman, and Cooper 
(1959) The 100 items used by Butler and Haigh (1954) were Q sorted 
by 28 clinical psychologists to indicate how a well adjusted person 
■would sort the items when describing himself (No definition of adjust 
ment was given the sorters ) The intragroup correlation among the 28 
sorts was + 75 Mean Adjustment values were computed for each item 
by combining the values assigned to the item by each of the psychologists 
Sixteen other clinical psychologists sorted these items along a continuum 
of ’ social desirability, ’ i e , the degree to which ' you think people rw 
general would consider that trait or behavior socially desirable or socially 
undesirable (Wiener et al, 1959, p 316) The intragroup correlation 
for Social Desirability was 62 Again, a mean Social Desirability value 
was obtained for each item The correlation across items between the 
mean Adjustment and mean Social Desirability scale scores was + ^8 
Although this study uses items and instruaions which differ from those 
of the two studies described immediately above, it seems that it is 
offering support for the same general proposition Persons in our culture 
see Social Desirability as having much m common with health sickness, 
personal well being, and/or maladjustment In Wiener's study which we 
have just described, 21 college student 5s also sotted the items under the 
adjustment instructions Mean item values for Adjustment obtained 
from their sorts were correlated with mean item values for Adjustment 
obtained from the clinical psychologists sorts The r, across the 100 
Items, was +95 This suggests that the use of student judges in the 
DeSoto study and of clinician judges m the Kogan study does not make 
It impossible to compare them with each other, so far as differences m the 
type of subject are concerned 

Even if we could say how extensively Social Desirability invalidates 
self reports as indices of the phenomenal self, we could not specify in the 
light of present knowledge what the natum of the invalidating influence is 

Before closing this discussion of Social Desirability, we should note 
parenthetically that there is another validity question which we have 
not consider^ here, because it is not relevant to a discussion of 5*5 phe 
nomena e That question is To what extent does Social Desirability 
distort ys self report away from the report which qualified objective ob 
servers t\ould make about Ss behavior characteristics’ Parts of the study 
by Kogan a! (1957) are pemnent to this question 
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repott about his self concept, m a manner comparable to the Gestalt 
Wdiologists’ techniques in eliciting reports from Js in per^t^ri 

ne? WvUe ? "”°molog J 

ing one’s Ilf anf^’ open-ended essays desaib- 

fof a numb “d ones ideals for one’s own conduct were not codable 

instrumrs w f r *0” other 

occurred . ’ . “ mention certain charaaeristics on the essays 

investieatorf r charaaeristics had been shown by other 

of S fbT P““ °f Ae self concept, in the opinion 

19341 Tw ", ‘’y (DiUer, 

with Am willingness to disclose oneself may vary 

This content areas of self-disdosure (Jourard & lasatow, 1958). 

Dortant'"^'*'* tcason why open-ended self-reports may omit im- 
portant aspects of the self concept. 

h? a repotting is citcumsaibed, as 

tatine srai *' technique, Q sort, or any kind of inventoiy or 

of knowit.*’ '*P°^^^y °“® of *0 forced-choice variety, one has no way 
instnime ^ ™" ®"ont the external limits imposed by the measuring 

coanitiun"' Pf”“' ^ f™"* giving an accurate report of his conscious 
«o (195rT . reminded here of the point made by Erik- 

fact h with an operational analysis of "subception”; 

report of^ ^ galvanic skin response vras given along with an incorrect 
the f * ^ stimulus may indicate not unconscious perception, 
iaclud^ responses which E permitted S to give did 

asD^ ^ rneans for him to specify his percept in all its relevant, but 
®^^^es'spe vT'ii ^ studies in the self-concept area have addressed them- 
one ^ ^ these important methodological difficulties. How- 

in ^ shown that normal and abnormal Ss, when given free 
^ 1956^^^^ s^ing, produce sorts more nearly U-shaped than normal 


Cones, 1956\ r' ; ^ 

^tnttonal o' °r course implies that investigations using the con- 
distribution procedure, which requires Ss to produce a quasi-normal 
*°strumenr j placements, have introduced some distortion into their 
frustr* * (1-957, p. 60) has reponed that Ss sometimes ex- 

^ due to when using his forced-choice PPS inventory. This may 
(sin- ^^rig of 5“s desires to put himself in a socially desirable 
® e items are paired according to their scaled Social Desir- 
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althou^ other factors could be operating as well Mote directly pertinent 
IS the finding of a significant correlation between Ss>' reports of how much 
they like theu: patents and their reports of how much they disclosed of 
themselves to their parents (See also Jourard, 1958 ) 


Instrument Form 

Under the heading of form we are concerned with whether the in 
strument consists of rating scales, ranking procedures, inventory questions 
requiring Yes or No answers, or adjective check lists requiring dichotomous 
choices In addition we are concerned with the variations and refinements 


within these general kinds of forms For example, there may be speaal 
sources of irrelevant response determiners respectively associated with 
semantic differential scales, linear rating scales, and rating scales with 
descriptive words at each point Workers using these forms of instru 
ments in other fields of psychology have called attention to pertinent 
methodological precautions which help one to avoid some irrelevant re- 
sponse determiners, eg, acquiescence response sets, halo effect, the 
tendency to check one end or one range of a scale predominantly or 
exclusively (Oonbach, 194(5, 1950) 

Young, Holtaman, and Bryant (1954) have demonstrated that the 


positive or negative tone of contextual items can affea the average rating 
assigned to a given item within the context Their findings suggest an 
other aspect of form which should be controlled m self-concept indices 
The effects of any of these aspects of form upon the validity of the 
particular self report instruments utilized in the presently reviewed re 
searches has not been explicitly demonstrated, however Moreover, a sur 
prisingly large number of mvestigators have failed even to attempt such 
controls, indicating no recognition of their possible usefulness 

Many researchers obtain separate scores for ideal self, actual self, 
»aa s , etc. y ehciting repeated responses on the same instrument, or 
y se ecuve scoring of subgroups of items from one instrument In studies 
estimating the influence of response 
or f “‘5'nmsnt, or by the fact that aU items 

ot insttuctions were reacted to m one sittmg 


Degree of Rellnclion of S's Response 

tetmmnnr^of^'^T allowed the S IS evidently a pertinent de- 

se report responses, as it is of responses in perception ex- 
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periments. For example, if vfc allow S to give a free, unstructured 
report about his self concept, in a manner comparable to the Gestalt 
psychologists’ techniques in ellcitlDg reports from Ss in perceptual ex- 
periments, we may be unable to classify or quantify 5*s’ responses in a way 
necessary to relate the response index to other items in the ‘homological 
net.” Wylie (1957), for example, found that open-ended essays describ- 
ing one’s self and one’s ideals for one’s own conduct were not codable 
for a number of the charaaeristics on which she had data from other 


instruments, ^s’ failure to mention certain charaaeristics on the essays 
occurred despite the faa that these characteristics had been shown by other 
investigators to be important parts of the self concept, in the opinion 
of Ss who were similar in many ways to those used by Wylie (DiUer, 
1954). We have said above that wiUingness to disclose oneself may vary 
with different content areas of self-disclosure (Jourard & Lasakow, 1958). 
This suggests one reason why open-ended self-reports may omit im- 


portant aspeas of the self concept. 

On the other hand, when Ss' mode of reporting is cir^sctibed, as 
by a semantic differential technique, Q sort, or any kind of inventory or 
rating scale. especiaUy one of the forced-choice varie^, one has no way 
of knowing to what atent the externa! limits mtposed by the measuring 
instrument prevent J from giving an accurate lepott of his ransaous 
cognition or feelings. We are reminded here of the point made by Erik- 
ten (1956) in connection with an operational anJys.s ^cept.on : 
The fact that a galvanic skin response was given along with an incorrect 
report of the vfsual stimulus may indicate net unconscjs perception 
t Ulc viau ,^nnnses whlch E permitted S to give did 

but the faa that the range of responses w ^ u 
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ability value) However, it may also be due to the frustration of having 
to represent the phenomenal field with an incongruent instrument Sup 
porting the latter interpretation are the findings of Levonian, Comrey, 
Levy, and Procter (1959) They faaor analyzed each of the fifteen PPS 
scales, but found no large factors which were identifiable along the lines 
of the fifteen major variables scored in the test The correlations were low 
between items supposed to measure the same variables They believe that 
this may be mainly due to the forced choice form of the PPS, which 
encourages unreliability of response because it requires S to choose be 
tween two statements which seem to him to be equally self-descriptive 
(or to be equally inappropriate as self descriptions) They feel that such 
difficult choices may easily lead to a negative attitude, which promotes 
carelessness and unreliability In their view, item form should make it 
possible for the respondent to express himself and his position as exaaly 
as possible If 5 s self report is distoned away from his conscious self 
picture because of the Social Desirabihiy influence, one should try to 
take this variable into account in some other way than by forced choice 

Set or Expectation 

The effect of set or expectation has been found in perceptual expert 
meats to influence S% responses, perhaps partly by way of influencing 
perceptual processes as such but quite probably by way of influencing 
response availability to some degree without necessarily altering perceptual 
processes As it is well known from general experimental psychology that 
manipulating instructions may induce changes in set or expectation the 
influence of instructions may pertinently be considered here There have 
been marked variations from study to study in the particular directions 
given to S to define a concept whidi was assigned the same label (eg 
ideal self) No one has systematicaUy studied the influence of such varia 
tions upon self report responses in self concept studies Sometimes within 
the work of a single investigator, there appears to be a wide gap between 
what S is literally told, and the set which H infers he has induced m S 
For example Cohen (1959. and with Stotland er al, 1957) sometimes 
asked his 5s to mark his instrument as a person would act or feel, and 
sometimes as 1 would act or feel But he infers that in either case the 
mdn^is revealing his self concept (or .deal self) ^ Experimental 

’Personal communication January 5 1959 
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demonstration of the equivalence of such differently worded instructions 
IS lacking In fact, certain investigators using other measuring instruments 
have demonstrated that reliably differing responses are obtained when the 
two types of instructions are responded to by the same Ss (Arnold & 
Walter. 1957. using the Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank) 


Response Frequency 

The frequency of making a response in the past has been shown to 
be related to response availability in perceptual experiments We may 
find It pertinent to seek for analogies here, too, in the measurement of 
the phenomenal field through self report techniques With meanings held 
as constant as possible, to what extent would variations in the familiarity 
of words furnished to S on check lists or raring scales affect their prob 
ability of endorsement, the probability of choice of one member of a pair 
of Items, or the scale value S assigns an item to express his self con 
cept’ To what extent will free answer self reports be a funaion of 
the ease with which certain common words or cliche phrases come to 
nimd> This problem in constructing instruments remains virtually un 
touched Wyhe found that open ended essays describing the self (used 
in her 1957 study) gave the coder a strong impression of ^s’ cliche 
proneness Using a 0 sort technique, Taylor (1955) found markedly 
increasing congruence between self and ideal on repeated testing over 
a short time interval Quite plausibly this could be an sample of the 
infiuence on 5 s responses of increasing familiarity with the response 
Items, since no therapy or other theoretically re 
known to have intervened which might have Ranged 
self as such We must conclude, however. 

study of the possible f and 

lidity of a self report technique S variable has been de 
that no means of minimizing the m 
veloped 

Scoring and StaSisUcd Procedures 

t for the influence of irrelevant variables 

Finally, as part o t ^ examine our scoring and statistical 

on out measunug may be affea.ng out findings m 

procedures to detem frequently occurring difficulties 

misleading ways ine 
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seem to be those associated with two part indices e g , self minus ideal 
discrepancies insight, and stability of self concept (le, positive self 
concept minus negative self concept) Two part indices have been widely 
used without sufficient prior exploration of such pertinent questions as 
the following How much variance is contributed by each part to variance 
in scores on the dual index? How much is independently contributed by 
each part to the correlation between the dual index and theory relevant 
behavior’ By any standard for relevant construct validity, is the dual index 
superior to a simpler score’ For example, would the level of self regard 
experienced by the S be expressed just as effectively by a direa report of 
self acceptance as it is by an experimenter s derived discrepancy score 
obtained from two of Ss reports’ Or, alternately, might one infer the 
level of self regard from the actual self report alone’ Is the apparently 
simpler actual self score really less complex than the [Self — Ideal] 
discrepancy, or does its use imply that we are obtaining another kind of 
dual index one part of which may be oonphenomenal? That is, in as 
signing a self regard value to a self score are we in fact assuming a dis 
aepancy between S’s phenomenal self and a cultural norm which S may 
or may not have accepted as his phenomenal ideal for himself? 

Much space throughout the book will be devoted to a detailed analysis 
of the problems associated with dual indices as they recur again and again 
in connection with the particular instruments and studies reviewed Our 
general conclusion here will be that insufficient attention to these prob 
lems has led many investigators to interpret their findings in psychological 
terms which are mote complicated than the operations warrant, or are 
m other ways inappropriate to the measure used * 


(2) Intercorrelations among Measures Presumed 
TO Measure the Same Construct 


When we survey self concept measures from the viewpoint of our 
second criterion intercorrelations among measures presumed to measure 

Aapter the author has read Cronbach s chapter m Taguin 
^hich treats the general case of dyadic indices using the ex 
Illustrative pu Joses The present author 
ifvXlo J s ^gsesuoa that such dyadic indices be avo ded m all fields of 

of *e sunpler one, ,s more fully developed 
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the same construct,” we find that this standard has only rarely been applied, 
even to a limited degree. Certainly no investigator has satisfied Campbell 
and Fiske’s requirement to demonstrate that the correlation between scores 
which are obtained by different methods but which purport to measure 
the same construa should exceed (a) correlations between scores which 
are obtained by a given method but which purport to index different con- 
struas, and (b) correlations between sa)res which are obtained by differ- 
ent methods and which purport to measure different construas. This is a 
minimum requirement to assure that construa, not method variance, is 
making the major contribution to variance in the scores. 


(3) Internal Factor Analysis 

So far as our third alterion is concerned, few persons have internally 
factor-analyzed their instruments to throw light on the number of basic 
processes which must be postulated to account for response variance. 
Of course the faa that faaors have been obtained would not reveal 
whether any of the factors represent subregions of the phenomenal field. 
However, such a procedure might help us to see that our a priori guMses 
as to the number of variables involved was accurate or erroneous. It might 
also help to make more obvious the presence of some irrelevant variables. 


(4) Predictable Relation of Alleged Self-Concept 
Measures to Other Variables 

So far as most of the investigatioos surveyed here are concern^, the 
only ovidencu which might be adduced for the co.«ruct of 

theL self-concept measures is that implied by “ 

fourth ctiterinn-positive findings in stud.es ’dfTe^^ 

measntes to some other va«ah.^“« S^rl^f^c'^r 

mrjoTsrsSrwithout 

consm« vahdi^ o ^oy one instrument or type of insttu- 

condusion can be dr studies is too widely scattered across in- 

ment, becaiM the ° j ^ ,o ensuing seaions for deoils on this 
strumencs. The reader is re 
type of study. 
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2 Recommendations, Summary 

Many of the specific points made in the preceding paragraphs may 
be viewed as special cases of the general question To what extent does 
method variance (broadly conceived) account for response variance on 
indices purporting to index S s phenomenal field? 

A minimum program of constructive procedures needed m future 
research includes the following steps 

(1) In the design and use of instruments and the derivation and 
treatment of scores, researchers should sjstematically introduce all those 
controls which have been demonstrated to be important in similar research 
areas These controls should be included until further direa information 
can be gathered by steps (2) and (3) 

(2) These controlled variables should be experimentally studied 
as independent variables, in order to determine their effects, if any, upon 
behaviors measured in this particular research area Ultimately the infor 
mation gained from these experiments should be applied to the further 
refinement of the instruments used in this area 

(3) Correlation matrices should be produced m which method and 
inferred construct ate systematically varied From such matrices one can 
explore the discriminant construa validity of a given method for tapping 
a given construct 

To summarize the argument made thus far m regard to the problem 
of construct validity of instruments purporting to measure the phenomenal 
field, especially the phenomenal self At present it is not clear whether 
builders of phenomenal personality theories wish to find and/or can find 
a systematic way to articulate nonphenomenologtcal determinants of be 
havior into their theories In any event, it is clear that the phenomenal 
field especially the phenomenal self m its various aspects is considered 
by them to be a major determinant of 5*s behavior Therefore researchers 
who intend their work to test phenomenal theories must assume the 
burden of trying to develop instruments which have suitable, known con 
strua validity for indexing the phenomenal field, especially the phe 
nomenal self They should not be content with empirical or face validity 
for self report or other measures they use By comparison with the 
analysis of similar problems encounter^ in experimental studies of per 
cepmal processes, various sorts of irrelevant infiuences which might deter 
mine 5 s responses on Fs indices of the phenomenal self have been dis 
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cussed In addition, some of the irrelevant influences of £s inappropriate 
statistical treatment of the data have been considered Recommendations 
for future research have been sketched 

It IS concluded that no investigator to date has satisfactorily con 
ceptualized or coped with these difiiculc measurement problems Quite a 
few have indicated that they make no claims for this sort of construct 
validity and are content to let the reader beware, as it were 


B Specific Measures Used in This Area A Descriptive Survey 
AND Analysis of Construct Validity and Reliability 

In the preceding section we have considered the general problems of 
measuring the phenomenal self (le, self concept) We turn now to de 
scriptions and analyses of the specific instruments which have been 
used to index the phenomena! self This detailed information should ^ 
useful to researchers and to those who wish to evaluate critically the results 
of studies m the area of self concept theory 

To anticipate the conclusions from such an approach we may state 
a few generalizations One finds that a Very wide range of instruments has 
been used to measure various aspects of the phenomenal self, most of 
them having been used in only one study Many of the articles give 
incomplete descriptions of the instruments or no rea escription a , 
and no public!} available source is given for the reader to follow p. 
should he wish o know more about specific insimctions nem 
the like Consequently it ts difficult or impossible for the ^ 

to make any confident tnfetences as to what var.ab les “'f ' 

Ss response's In the majority of studies no 

and those that ™ reLsV^e problem of any kind 

nety, giving no indication of stability on r E assumo 

ofllfdtty^ts often bypassed he^dlTo^m 

ttons of face „ Sometimes inappropriate (te. 

whatever statement of operations « fi are offered cc 

another s judgment of 5^, or is nurnose eg, to tap 5*8 picture 

meats consist of items ,i,c area of Murrays 

of his school behavior, to res manv instances item choice is not 

needs, to represent / 1,^ ,n,pl,c„ assumption was 

evplicitl) rationahred, however It is as it ■ 
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niade that pat.tcular ttem contents may safdy be “ 

measure the selfeoucept variables appeatmg , 

nomenological theorists This assumption is far from being demonstrated, 
and m fact there is evidence against it 


1 Instruments for Measuring Phenomenal Self Regard 
( The most commonly studied class of aspects of the phenomenal self 
mifides such attimdes as self satisfaction, self acceptance, self esteem, self- 
favorabiUty, congmencebetween self and ideal self, and discrepancies be 
tween self and ideal self\AU these terms arc not synonymous, even m the 
literary sense ^or some authors, self acceptance means respecting ones 
self including^ne s admitted faults, while self esteem or congtycnce be 
tween self and ideal self means being proud of one’s self or evaluating one s 
attributes highly In faa to some theorists, optimum self esteem or self- 
satisfaaion is manifested by moderately small (rather than by very small 
or zero) discrepancies between S's descriptions of self and ideal self on 
Q sorts, rating scales, or adjeaive dieck lists That is, self acceptance is 
presumed by some to be the conscious (realistic) recognition of some 
falling short of the ideal 

I If these terms had more clearly differentiated literary meanings and 

correspondingly differentiated operational definitions, it would be desir 
able to classify out discussion of the instruments according to the construct 
involved (eg self esteem as contrasted to self acceptance) However, the 
terms ate so intertwined and overlapping in the literature that the con 
structs must be discussed as a group Therefore we shall organize our dts 
cussion of the instruments according to the eirpenmental and statistical 
procedures involved m obtaining a score 

This section of Chapter III will be devoted to instruments which 
purport to measure an over all or very general evaluative attitude toward 
self For convenience of discussion we shall use the words self regard 
or self regarding attitudes as generic terms to include self satisfaction, 
self acceptance, self esteem, self favorabiUty, congruence between self and 
ideal self, and discrepancies between self and ideal self If the authors 
have specifically labelled their instruments or the inferences they axe draw 
mg from their scores, this will be mdicated m the text 

For purposes of clarity, the following conventions will be observed 
m regard to language usage Unless otherwise indicated, self means 5*5 
view of his actual self or real self, i e , his concept of himself os he actually 
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is. When referring to self indices obtained from a particular instrument, 
we shall capitalize the word Self. Unless otherwise indicated, the word 
^ealjefers to S’s view of his ideal self, Ws^ojncept of the kind of person 
J^e would like to be.j When rSerring to ideal (or ideal self) indices ob- 
tained'Tfom'T'particular instrument, we shall capitalize the words Ideal 
(or Ideal Self), When "self sorts” are correlated with "ideal sorts" (as 
explained immediately below, under Q sorts) , we shall refer in a general 
discussion of this kind of score to self-ideal correlations, or to self-ideal 
congruence. The expression self-ideal will not be used to refer to the 
person’s ideal self. When indices of self-regard are obtained by subtraa- 
ing self ratings from ideal self ratings, these will always be referred to 
as [Self— Ideal] disaepancies (to be read "Self minus Ideal disaepan- 
cies"). Occasionally the general idea of such discrepancies will be referred 
to as self-mmus-ideal discrepancies. 

We turn now to a description and evaluation of the various instru- 
ments which have been used to index self-regarding attitudes of a very 
general kind. In addition to lack of agreement among literary defi- 
nitions, we shall find that there is a wide variety in the instruments which 
have been used as operational definitions of these terms. 


a. Q Sorts, with Special Reference to 
Butler and Haigh’s ITE^^s 


General Description of Q-5of/ Procedure 

Cone of the most commonly used techniquK for jessing phenomenal 
self-regard is the Q sort or slight modification therrof (Stephenson 
1935). In the typical application of this technique a large numtwr of 
personaUty-descriptive items are sorted by S into nme P' “jh-* 
arranged on a continuum according to the degree to wh-cb rhar- 

acteriltic of fs self. S is forced by the instruct.ons to ’P^'d. h™; 
bers of items in each pile so as to yield a qu^.-normal d str.but.on of 
items. S then sorts the same items once 

arranged on a continuum according to the degr« to sth.ch ,hey «e 
charaSeristic of his ideal for himself. Apin, the instrua.ons force him 

to produce a quasi-normal distribution of the nems. 

, .“Sir s. isr 
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to nine, according to the pile in which S Ins chosen to put it For the 
individual S, a correlation coefficient may then be computed between the 
pile values of the items, as sorted by that S to describe his self, and the 
pile values of the same items, as sorted to describe his ideal self Pearson 
f may be used because the forced sotting procedure has resulted m both 
distributions being quasi normal Such a correlation coefficient between 
placement values assigned by a single S is usually called a self ideal correla* 
tion, or self ideal r, and these are the labels we shall use throughout our 
discussion The self ideal correlation may be considered to be a score for 
the S, and from the magnitude of that score the degree of that Ss self- 
regard IS inferred 


It should be pointed out parenthetically that Q sort correlational 
techniques may be used to relate other sets of descriptions than self 
description and his ideal self desaiption For example, S could be asked 
to sort the same items according to another set of instiuctions such as 
how t should be, or how my friends regard me, or how my mother 
wishes I were A cotielation coefficient for an individual J can be com 
puted between item placement values for any two sorts of the same items 
Pot example, if Ss ideal self sort is correlated with his sort done under 
the instructions how my mother wishes I were, one could infer the 

rZft fo' himself and the 

assiPnM l! * mother holds for him Or the item placement values 

assigned by my L^^'s (eg^TTif'"''’ 

self .inrf tn ( u 3 ^ Self sort may be correlated with SoS 

sub,«s)“ ■" “»“P« Of the mo 


son is a lorae'dailnLon ? "*”que as dchned by Steph 

procedures which need to be more ° j though functionally rela 

1953a) have said that Lre ^ Cattell (m Mowi 

relations of correlation can be establish!?*** fundamentals among which 
performances of any kind and sv™ psychology organisms behavic 

version of Cattells covatiation^cha^Sw. " niodi6ed and expan< 

th«e three dimensions self ideal corT^i„» ® ““elation techniques in terms 
t^nique m attells and M^et??«mSS “ examples of 

obtained from two or more persons ^ correlation of resi 

this classification the person sorting occasion) To ro: 

be a psychologically different person if® ^ instructions is considered 

sttuaions The correlation of aself sorting items under ideal 

is separately classified as O teclmiaii^ t with a self sort after thefi 

one person taking many tests fitemsl nn of the results obtained fr 

I 1 on two Or more occasions) 
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Scores Based on Objectively Judged Ideals 

To return to measures of self regard, we should note that there is 
another less frequently used way of obtaining a self regard score from an 
individual S^s self-descriptive Q alternate procedure one com 

pares the pile number of each statement, as S has sorted it, with the inde 
pendently judged self favorability (social desirability or positive tone) 
of each item This type of score introduces a possible theoretical confusion 
To be consistently phenomenological, a self concept theorist must be 
concerned with the relationship between phenomenal self and his 
phenomenal ideal self, rather than relating S's phenomenal self to an 
objeaive judgment or cultural stereotype of the ideal person O 
S's idiosyncratic ideal self may overlap considerably or entirely the 
Culturally accepted view of an ideal person In later sections o t e oo 
considerable evidence of this overlap wiU be presented If ^his is the case, 
results from the use of the individual and cultural ideal will be highly 
similar Nevertheless it is not empirically safe to assume that individua 
Ss phenomenal ideals for themselves are equivalent to culturally accepted 
standards for the ideal person And if 5s do vary from one ^n°‘her wnh 
respect to the coincidence between the phenomenal ideal self and *e 
cultural norm, scores based oo objeaively judged ideals cannot be in 

according to (a) » which the 

not 5 has a personal phenomenal ideal, {. J 

cultural norm and ysphenomenaMea^^^^^ 

It may turn out that one cm self report in terms 

better when one „*er than m terms of 5s reported 

of an objectively judge a,mnirical validity is not equivalent 

phenomenal ideal self Howeve^h empir.m^^^^^^^^ 

to the construct vali Ity one superior empirical 

report with his report of h theoretical questions for self 

vahdity, If -fi"rthat re imporLce of the phe 

an in?e: -slSg^d ^X^o: - ot hundred self referent stale 
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meats employed m the research on nondirective psychotherapy described 
in Rogers and Dymond (1954). This instrument will therefore be given 
the most detailed discussion, widi the understanding that most of the 
comments made are generally applicable to the Q sort techniques which 
will be more briefly considered later. 

The Butler and Haigh items were to be sorted Into nine piles, cither 
according to the degree they were ‘like me” or (in another son) accord- 
ing to the degree ' I would most like within myself to be/’ or (in a third 
sort) according to the degree to which they characterize the "ordinary 
person As ,s usuaUy true in Q sort work. S was forced to assign a certain 
nrnnb^ of item, to each of the pte » that a quas.-notmal dismbmton 


o^ the M aa a„ mdex of aelfeegaed, was ba.5 

oilaS r„e”erT‘’'‘““ r ^ Of <“) “ 

vS^nercrcept^a^^ »e.",o,etbeew,th (b) the 
be mirrored i P ^ (2) This pattern of organizations can 

»“meo ^ ■“ “f ^cale pla«men» of the 

ISrpia«ro° o?i? -'f <b) ordmal 

ate like I wish to L alTmT" to which ther 

value assisned to an item i, tiitctepaDCies between the scale 

self dimeimon *' ‘*™™sion, as contrasted to the ideal- 

taodom) sample of ' sta't'OTe'ms'T'” ^ "atcidental’ (rather than 

reworded for clarity (Butler » u available therapeutic protocols," 
the Items appeal pa^^yL^d^s'^vn’ ^r ^ 

book (1954) They are mosti Rogers and Dymond 

specified, such as I am «tiT, ^ S^netal assertions, not sifuationaliy 

reliable, worthless. cpt^.S’i ™!r ' «« 

Pttnustic, impulsive, rational, poised, tolerant 
Sampltns of Tesf Item Untverses 

sKtements may be of a total 7*^ Jcnowmg how representative these 
teristics Presumably they are Universe of self concept charac- 

some importance to the self con which refer to attributes of 

marbmadespoutaneomlyinuon^"”®^*'? f™” 
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Some investigators have seleaed items which are known or thought 
to represent specified trait or need constructs, eg, faaorially desaibed 
personality charaaeristics, rationally defined need systems such as Murrays, 
etc But the question can he asked Are the operations of factor analysis, 
or the types of observation leadmg to the formulation of Murrays list 
of needs appropriate to defining a universe of phenomenal self charac- 
teristics^ 


Difficulties m defining and sampling appropriate item umverses are 
hy no means unique to Butler and Haighs procedure Mowrer (1953b, 
p 358) points out that, 'whereas much attention has been given to the 
logic of sampling universes or populations of persons, httle attention has 
been given to sampling theory where test or occasions universes are con 
cerned [and] the results obtained by the use of these [eg, g and 0] 
techmques may vary widely with the nature of the universe of statements 
(or trait names) from which items are seleaed Cronbach and Gleser 
(1953) point out that general similarity (eg, between self and ideal) 
can be inferred only if we have some way of knowing that our self-concept 
measure samples all or a large proportion of the significant dimensions of 
the phenomenal self 

Stephenson (1953) considered the problems of identifying an ap 
propriate umverse of statements for any given purpose, and of drawing 
representative samples of items for g sorting He presents some argu 
ments in favor of building structured samples (somewhat analogous to 
the ■ ur„r,i;e^ Samples of persons taken by opinion surveyors), rather 


than drawing random samples 

Btunswik (195S) has argued that such samphng is of equal im 
pottance to the more usual samphng of populations of persons He has 
presented a concepmal analysis of the way m which psychological research 
designs should be elaborated to include both kinds of sampling Results of 
studies which foUow such elaborated designs wdl have what he calls 
ecological generality asweUas population generality In this reference 
he gives seleaed examples from the history of ^erimentH psy^olo^ 
to show the transition which has been tatog place from the da^i^ 
one variable design (in which only TO^aiion samphng is involvrf) 
ro the more representative designs (whiii systemat.caUy utdme both 
kinds of samphng) He contends that stimulus or test item samphng has 
been used in ptaaice more than it has been explicitly accepted or ana 
lyaed in discussions of method His writing attempts not only to synthe- 
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size all types of design under one conceptual framework, but also to 
obtain explicit acceptance of the more "representative designs." 

Thus we see that problems of item sampling have received some 
theoretical consideration. Both theorecital and empirical difficulties re- 
main to be resolved, however. 


Dymond's Adjustment Score for the Butler and Haigh Items 

Dymond (1954a) found that trained clinical psychologists could 
agree well that 37 of the characteristics were ones which a "well-ad- 
Iimed” person should say are ar least somewhat ■'like me"; that another 
37 of them were ones which a “well-adjusted" person should say are at 
feast somewhat “unlike me"; and that 26 items were unclassifiable as in- 
tlZ apparently are nowhere 

mint sLe “W’) She obtained an adjust- 

«rnla«d oI "-a 74 items relevant to adjustment 

Te pSv ant' ' """ distribution, as 

especttvely appropriate. Dymond, of course, does not imolv that the 
adjustment score necessarilv reflects t • ^ a . 

clinically j* ^ phenomenal picture of his own 

tn fen lab T®'”'. “ ““ *is di- 

~ ^satisfaction," i.e., 

ogists sort^itTuritt andHaiXT" ^8 clinical psychol- 

"a well-adjusted bef«nn u ^ describe how they thought 

were obtained for eachTrem values 

adjusted petson and the 37 hemr;r 'n'r 'I 

determined. Only 33 of the Vi ^ well-adjusted person were 

37 "least adjusted ■ items we 2? *= 

and hy WieL cr al, Sf le 26 terfu'" ^^^mond 

to .. 1 . _ found by Dvmond tn hp frrpfpvfinr 



dude (p. 320); . the f 'I Weiner et at. cc 

placement with the two methoL''of jllaf!’* “nsistency of item 

the need to investigate further rt>P question about 

scale by either method.” P'ohlem of establishing an Adjustment 
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KehahtUty 

Various kinds of questions should be asked concerning the con 
sistency and reliability of the possible measures obtainable from this or 
from any Q sorting procedure In the Q sort we have several levels from 
which we could obtain quanriranve data These may be arranged m order 
of increasing complexity as follows (1) individual item placements, (2) 
scores based on sorts made under a single set of instructions (eg, self sort, 
or ideal sort or average ocher person sort) , Dymond s adjustment score 
applied to the self sort would be an illustration, (3) scores which consist 
of intramdividual correlations obtained between sorts (eg, self ideal cor 
relations) We shall now consider problems of reliability and consistency 
which one encounters at each of these levels of complexity, respeaively 

At the most molecular level one may pay attention to the individual 
Item placements made by S Which items discriminate significantly be 
tween individual Ss at any one time^ To what extent is each given item 
assigned the same pile number by the same S from time to time with no 
known systematic influence intervening between test and retest? 

Moving toward more global measures, we should consider indices 
based on a single sore (eg, Dymond s adjustment score based on the 
self sort) Do these scores discriminate significant individual differences at 
any given testing time? How stable docs the rank ordering of individuals 
remain over time, with no known ^stematic influence intervening be 
tween test and retest? Of pertinence to group studies is the question 
whether the mean score of the control (nontreared) group remains stable 
over time, which it might do even though the rank order of individuals 
tihanged consideraWy Are ^neie empmcai or logitaV guyetrAs on whitb 
sets of Items constituting equivalent halves or alternate forms could be 
chosen or constniaed? (If there were, the problem of split half reliability 
might be seen as midway in complexity between that of individual item 
consistency and the test retest reliability of a complete self sorting score ) 

The existence of rationally devised alternate forms would be helpful in 
appraising test retest reliability of scores based on a single sort, since the 
retest would be free of specific memory influences 

A different order of question involving single sorts concerns the size 
of the test retest self self correlation or of the test retest ideal ideal cor 
relation Here we are trying to find out the consistency of a given indi 
viduals self (or ideal) sort over tune The issue is of great importance 
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for the evaluation of studies repotting group trends in the self-ideal 
correlation as a measure of change over time. One needs to know 
whether those changes that do occur in self-ideal rs ate due to shifts in 
self -sort, to shifts in ideal -sort, or to Aifts in both. 

The most complex type of score is the one typically employed in 
g-sort studies, namely the r obtained between two sorts made by the same 
S under two sets of instructions (e.g., the self -ideal correlation). If we 
consider the self -ideal r obtained from each S as a "test score,” we need to 
know the following: (a) Do such scores yield significant individual dif- 
ferences at any one testing time? (b) To what degree is the rank order 
of such scores stable over time? (c) As stated above, what are the re- 
spective contributions of self-self consistency and ideal-ideal consistency 
to the reliability in rank orders of self-ideal correlations over time? (d) 


c over 


To what extent are the mean scores of specified groups consistent < 
time, with no known systematic influence intervening? 

Now let us see how far the published information takes us in answer- 
ing the kinds of questions about reliability and consistency which we have 
just outlined. So far as the separate items are concerned, no information 
seems to be available on the Butler and Haigh or any other 
strument. Not have there been empirical explorations of the pertinent 
questions concerning scores based on single sorts (e.g., Dymond’s adjust- 
ment score on the self-sort) . There was no attempt to establish equivalent 
halves or alternate forms of the BuUer and Haigh set of items. 

It has not been generally discussed in published sources whether or 
possible to establish alternate forms for Q sorting; 
an 1 It is possible, by what criteria such forms could be developed, 
resuma ly one would need to have a dear idea of the conceptual uni- 
verse rom which items are drawn in order to approach the development 
of alternate forms tatlonaUy, and Butler and Haigh have not defined their 
universe m a specified, conceptual way. 

Recently HUden (1958) has suggested that alternate forms might 
e ma e up y awing sets of items at random from a specified universe. 
It seems worthwhile to digress temporarily from our discussion of the 
Butler and H^gh items to consider HUden's rationale and procedure, since 


Century Senior Dialonary Hilden drew every 
ord of a specified difficulty level which was suitable for fotmulating a 
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of group mean Klf-idcal rs across time. The control group of 5^ tvho 
not have counseling, but svho volunteered for "research on pcrscmlitj'" 
showed a mean initial self-ideal r of -f“-5S, as compared to a mean 
np f of “f'-S?. The times between initial and follow-up testing x'aricd 
rom ^ to ^ because testing times for each control 5" were made to cor- 
repond with his matched experimental (counseled) countcrp.ut. Tlie 
client group showed a mean self-ideal r of — .01 both in the initi.i! test 
^d in the test following a sixty-dap preiherapy waiting period. 

Construct Validity 

The construct validity of a instrument for indexing 5*8 phe- 

nomenal self may be viewed from two aspeas: (a) its usefulness ns nn 
in ex of 5"s phenomenal self-regard; and (b) the degree to wlildi it rc- 
organization" or "patterning" m the 5*5 phenomenal field. Since 
e latter question has been assigned much importance by scif-conccpt 
. we shall discuss it first, and shall return shortly to tlic main 
issue of this seaion, the measurement of phenomenal self-regard. 

Index of Organization within ihe Phenomenal Self. In 
•concept theory, much importance has been assigned to the Gestalt, 
Patterned, or integrated character of the self concept. This is undoubtedly 
C o the reasons why Q sorts have appealed to investigators of this the* 
ctical bent, since obviously many items can be included and they arc 
sa ^ into a "pattern." For example, Mowier (1953b, p. 37d) 

t at correlations between sorts obtained from one person on two (or 
^ te) occasions are "admirably suited in theory to show personality 
0 of no organizational kind).*’ Butler and Haigh (195d, 

j. speculate, "In brief, certain patterns of the self-ideal Gestalt may 
grati^™''^^^ indicate certain patterns or types of personality intc- 

^’of must raise serious questions as to the construct validity 

/'orca^* instrument, at least as it is presently "scored," to rairror 

within the self concept. When we apply our specifications 
, ^ *ng construct Htv. we note several crucial 'icultics, which 
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of group mean self ideal rs across time The control group of Ss who did 
not have counseling, but who volunteered for research on personality, 
showed a mean initial self ideal r of + 5S, as compared to a mean follow 
up r of -{■ 59 The times between initial and follow up testing varied 
from 5 to 5 because testing times for each control 5“ were made to cor 
respond with his matched experimental (counseled) counterpart The 
chenc group showed a mean self ideal r of — 01 both m the initial test 
and in the test following a sixty-day preiherapy waiting period 

Construct Validity 

The construct validity of a ^ sort instrument for indexing S's phe 
nomenal self may be viewed from two aspects (a) its usefulness as an 
index of Ss phenomenal self regard, and (b) the degree to which it re 
veals organization or patterning in the S’s phenomenal field. Since 
the latter question has been assigned much importance by self concept 
theorists, we shall discuss it first, and shall return shortly ro the main 
issue of this section, the measurement of phenomenal self regard 

Index of Organization within the Phenomenal Self la 
self concept theory, much importance has been assigned to the Gestalt, 
patterned, or integrated character of the self concept This is undoubtedly 
one of the reasons why Q sorts have appealed to investigators of this the 
oretical bent, since obviously many items can be included and they are 
arranged by S into a pattern For example, Mowrer (1953b, p 374) 
says that correlations between sorts obtained from one person on two (or 
more) occasions are admirably suited in theory to show personality 
changes (especially of an organizational kind) Butler and Haigh (1954 
p 62) speculate In brief, certain patterns of the self ideal Gestalt may 
be discovered to indicate certain patterns or types of personality inte 
gration 

However, we must raise serious questions as to the construct validity 
of this kmd of instrument, at least as it is presently scored, to mirror 
orgamzation within the self concept When we apply our specifications 
for checking construct validity, we note several crucial difficulties, which 
will be explained in the following paragraphs 

Let us begin with an analysis of the self sort alone (as contrasted to 
the more complex self ideal correlation) 

In general we need to note two alternate possibilities for choice 
of Items to be included m a sorting instrument First we may choose 
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quately described in terms of variations in self-regard. This would be true 
of either "adjustment” scores or self-ideal rs, considered as scores. The 
burden of proof is on the investigator to demonstrate that "patterning" 
(as contrasted to self-regard) is systematically revealed by scores based 
on these Q sorts which contain items varying In desirability. 

Obscuring Effects of Discrepancy Scores and Global In- 
dices. Let us look more closely at the kinds of individual differences in 
pattern which are obscured in the self-ideal r obtainable from the fi-sort 
instruments now in use. In making this examination we cannot, of course, 
assume that 5“s personal ideal for an item coincides with a cultural ideal 
for that item. Thus the self-ideal correlation as such gives no information 
as to (a) the patterning of individual items along the self-sort dimension; 

(b) the patterning of individual items along the ideal-sort dimension; 

(c) the patterning of individual item discrepancies between self and 
ideal placements. A very large number of unique arrangements could 
yield similar or identical self-ideal correlation coefficients. 

The importance of this point is emphasized by considering a few 
examples in which discrepancies having probably different psychological 
meaning carry the same weight in determining the sire of the self-ideal 
coefficient. 

Example 1. Consider the following two discrepancies: (a) Item X 
is reported to be "somewhat like me” but "somewhat imlike my ideal.” 
(b) Item X Is reported to be "quite h’ke me," but only "somewhat like 
my ideal.” Surely these two discrepancies do not warrant comparable 
psychological inferences though they may be of equal scale magnitude, 
and each involves a "self” pile number higher than the "ideal” pile number. 

Example 2. Dyraond has shown that twenty-six of the one hundred 
Butler and Haigh items are judged by clinical psychologists to be irrele- 
vant to adjustment. We do know that self-concept theory assumes that 
low self-ideal correlations are indicative of and/or lead to raperienced 
discomfort and maladjustment. Suppose that we work from these two 
premises when computing an index of "discomfort” or experienced mal- 
adjustment.” Is it logical to assign equal weight to each of the following 
discrepancies? (a) A self-minus-ideal discrepancy on an item relevant 
to adjustment, (b) A self-mlnus-ideal discrepancy on an item irrelevant 
to adjustment. 

Example 3. Imagine two subjects: (a) One places a certain item in 
® wish it were much like me” pile and in a "not actually like me pile. 
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set in order to indicate a true (UPC) difference between the self ideal 
correlations of the two 

It seems to the present writer that it would be appropriate for other 
investigators interested in Q sorting to follow up the rationale and pro 
cedures of Hilden The attempt to specify the universe more clearly 
would have advantages in addition to its usefulness in establishing alter 
nate forms The development of alternate forms of known degree of em- 
pirical equivalence would be very helpful in studies requiring before and 
after or even more frequent test repetition This is true because it seems 
highly likely that memory or other factors associated with retesting as 
such can affect self ideal correlations (see Taylor, 1955) (As an alter 
native to Hilden s procedure for constructing alternate forms, test con 
structors might wish to apply Curetons suggestions which are described 
below, pages 99 100 ) 

"We return now to a consideration of the consistency and reliability 
of the self ideal rs obtained from the Butler and Haigh items We shall 
enumerate the findings respectively pertinent to questions (a) through 
(d) outlined above 

(a) We do find that both client S$ and control Ss exhibited sig 
nificant individual differences in self ideal rs within their respective groups 
This indicates that the self ideal r, considered as a test score, was dis 
criminating in some way among individuab 

(b) The Rogers and Dymond book gives no information on the 
stability across time of Ss’ rank order with respect to self ideal correla 
lions However, the present writer was able to compute a test retest 

for the sixteen control cases whose initial and follow up fs are tabled 
on page 66 of Rogers and Dymond (1954) The obtained value was 
+ 78 

(c) We have no direct way of knowing the respective contnbu 
tions of self sorts and ideal sorts to this of + 78 The following data 
suggest very obliquely that self sorts, being less consistent across time 
than are ideal sorts, must play the greater role in lowering a r/fo between 
tsvo sets of self ideal correlations across time For clients who waited sixty 
da)'s for therapy, the correlations between initial and pretherapy self sorts 
ranged from +57 to +78, for ideal sorts from +56 to +90 Five of 
the ideal ideal correlations exceeded the highest self self correlation, im 
pl)mg that ideal sorts may ha\e greater consistency over time 

(d) Finally we note that there is some information on the stability 
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of group mean self-ideal rs across time. The control group of Ss who did 
not have counseling, but who volunteered for "research on personality," 
showed a mean initial self-ideal f of +.58, as compared to a mean follow- 
up f of +. 59 . The times between initial and follow-up testing varied 
from S to S because testing times for each control S were made to cor- 
respond with his matched experimental (counseled) counterpart. The 
client group showed a mean self-ideal r of — ,01 both in the initial test 
and in the test following a sixty-day pretherapy waiting period. 


Construct Validity 


The construct validity of a instrument for indexing S’s phe- 

nomenal self may be viewed from two aspects: (a) its usefulness as an 
tn ex of 5s phenomenal self-regard; and (b) the degree to which it re- 
v^ls organization" or "patterning" in the 5’s phenomenal field. Since 
t e latter question has been assigned much importance by self-concept 
! we shall discuss it first, and shall return shortly to the main 

^ssue of this seaion, the measurement of phenomenal self-regard. 

Index of Organization within the Phenomenal Self. In 
s® ‘Concept theory, much importance has been assigned to the Gestalt, 
patterned, or integrated charaaer of the self concept. This is undoubtedly 
Une of the reasons why Q sorts have appealed to investigators of this the- 
uretical bent, since obviously many items can be included and they are 
^^nged by S into a "pattern.” For example, Mowrer (1953b, p. 374) 
that correlations between sorts obtained from one person on two (or 
^ore) occasions are "admirably suited in theory to show personality 
^ ^ges (especially of an organizational kind)." Butler and Haigh (1954, 
be ^P^culate, "In brief, cenain patterns of the self-ideal Gestalt may 

® iscovered to indicate certain patterns or types of personality inte- 
gration." ir r 


of must raise serious questions as to the construct validity 

^ IS kind of instrument, at least as it is presently "scored,” to mirror 
^organization" within the self concept. When we apply our specifications 
construct validity, we note several crucial difficulties, which 
' e explained in the following paragraphs. 

, begin with an analysis of the self-sort alone (as contrasted to 

c more complex self -ideal correlation). 

“ general we need to note two alternate possibilities for choice 
‘^eras to be included in a sorting instrument. First we may choose 
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items varying along an evaluative dimension. (For the sake of simplicity 
let us assume for the moment that our Ss agree with stated cultural ideals 
with regard to the respective items.) In this case, S's arrangement of 
items along the "like me" continuum may indicate chiefly his general level 
of self-regard. The items may sample widely or narrowly the total pos- 
sible range of levels of self-regard, and the total population of charaaer- 
istics about which self-regard may vary. Accordingly, S's sort may be in- 
fluenced to a greater or lesser degree by his general level of self-regard. 

The introduction of forced sorting restricts to some extent the range 
of individual differences in general self-regard which can be obtained 
from the self-sort alone (Mowrer, 1953b, p. 335; Cronbach, 1953, p- 
379; Cronbach & Gleser, 1953). Jones’s (1956) work shows xis that Ss 
who ate not requited to produce a quasi-normal distribution make more 
nearly U-shaped distributions. This demonstrates empirically that forced 
sonings prevent Ss from getting as extreme self-regard scores as they 
would if allowed to express the phenomenal self freely. In any case, a 
single score based on S's sort could not tell us anything about “patterning*' 
over and above the general degree to which desirable items tend to be 
"like me” and undesirable items tend to be "unlike me.” 

A second possibility for item choice would be to pick items which 
are homogeneous with respea to evaluative tone. (Again for the sake 
of simplicity let us assume for the moment that our 5s agree with the 
cultural ideal, according to which these items are highly similar to one 
another in desirability.) In this case k would be impossible to get a self- 
ideal correlation at all, unless ridiculously fine and hence unreliable sorting 
along the ideal dimension were demanded of S. This is true because we 
have chosen the items on the basis of their homogeneity with respect to 
the ideaL Nor could a meaningful single score be obtained from the self- 
sort alone, since we ate assuming that widely different areas of self are 
represented in the items. If the factorial content of the items is known, 
one could get a series of scores representing 5*s standing on the various 
faaors. Whether faaors obtained by Fs treatment of the data represent 
subregions of the phenomenal self would still remain to be demonstrated, 
however. Certainly no single score could represent something as complex 
as the "patterning” of the items. 

So far as 2 sorts which have actually been used are concerned, no 
attempt has been made to hold either personal or cultural ideal values con- 
stant across items. Therefore the "scores" obtained are probably most ade- 
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quately described in terms of variations in self-regard. This would be true 
of either "adjustment” scores or self-ideal rs, considered as scores. The 
burden of proof is on the investigator to demonstrate that "patterning” 
(as contrasted to self-regard) is systematically revealed by scores based 
on these Q sorts which contain items varying in desirability. 

Obscuring Effects of Discrepancv Scores and Global In- 
dices. Let us look more closely at the kinds of individual differences in 
pattern which are obscured in the self-ideal r obtainable from the Q-sort 
instruments now in use. In making this examination we cannot, of course, 
assume that S’s personal ideal for an item coincides with a cultural ideal 
for that item. Thus the self -ideal correlation as such gives no information 
as to (a) the patterning of individual items along the self-sort dimension; 

(b) the patterning of individual items along the ideal-sort dimension; 

(c) the patterning of individual item discrepancies between self and 
ideal placements. A very large number of unique arrangements could 
yield similar or identical self-ideal correlation coefficients. 

The importance of this point is emphasized by considering a few 
examples in which discrepancies having probably different psychological 
meaning carry the same weight in determining the size of the self-ideal 
coefficient. 

Example 1. Consider the following two discrepancies: (a) Item X 
is reported to be "somewhat like me” but "somewhat unlike my ideal.” 
(b) Item X is reported to be "quite like me,” but only "somewhat like 
my ideal.” Surely these two discrepancies do not warrant comparable 
psychological inferences though they may be of equal scale magnitude, 
and each involves a "self” pile number higher than the "ideal” pile number. 

Example 2. Dymond has shown that twenty-six of the one htm^ed 
Butler and Haigh items are judged by clinical psychologists to be irrele- 
vant to adjustment. We do know that self-concept theory assumes that 
low self-ideal correlations are indicative of and/or lead to experienced 
discomfort and maladjustment. Suppose that we work from these two 
premises when computing an index of "discomfort” or "experienced mal- 
adjustment.” Is it logical to assign equal weight to each of the following 
discrepancies? (a) A self-minus-ideal discrepancy on an item relevant 
W) adjustment, (b) A self-minus-ideal discr^ancy on an item irrelevant 
to adjustment. 

Example 3. Imagine two subjects: (a) One places a certain item in 
^ "wish it were much like me” pile and in a "not actually like me pile- 
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(b) The other places the same item in the wish it were not like me 
pile and m an actually much like me pile These two types of discrep 
anaes are possibly quite different in psydiological meaning, even though 
the scale magnitude of the discrepancies could be the same 

We must conclude that the self ideal correlation coefficient buries 
in a global index some individual differences we ought to be identifying 
for study In addition we agree with Cronbach and Glesers (1953, p 
459) statement that combining many uaits into any sort of composite 
index, whether it be a D measure, a Q correlation or a discriminant func 
tion, or any of the other methods presently used, involves assumptions 
regarding scales of measurement whidi cannot usually be defended 

Aside from the above questions concerning the adequacy of the self 
ideal correlation as an index of organization within the self concept, we 
have also the problem of the meaning of any given size of discrepancy 
between self and ideal for any item That is, the objective observer infers 
that whatever disaepancy exists between the pile number of the item 
as sorted under self and ideal instructions represents S's conscious 
intention to express that particular experienced relationship between what 
he IS like and what he would ideally wish to be like However, we must 
realize that this discrepancy score was derived by the experimenter, and 
that the S may or may not have been consciously aware of a discrepancy 
involving that item This is true because with one hundred items to at 
range, S may easily forget the exaa scale placement of an item under one 
set of instructions Thus despite his intentions to indicate a discrepancy 
of any given size, he may be unable to reveal his feelings accurately If he 
were allowed to make his ideal sort with a duplicate set of cards, while 
keeping the self sore before him for reference, we might be safer in 
inferring that the size of the observed discrepancies reflects his consciously 
experienced discrepancies more validly However, if this method were to 
be used we would perhaps foster both response sets and deliberate falsi 
fication, as we shall point out m connection with certain rating scale 
instruments to be discussed later 

Index of Self Esteem Butler and Haigh were more interested in 
the construct validity of their instrument as an index of phenomenal 
self esteem than as an index of over all organization of the self concept 
Therefore it is relevant to examine the instrument s construct validity for 
measuring self-esteem 
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One might first inquire whether any intercorrelations with other 
instruments which also purport to measure phenomenal self-regard are 
available. Apparently none of the other instruments described in this book 
was considered by the authors to be aimed directly at phenomenal self- 
regard. However, the "Willoughby Emotional Maturity Scale, which was 
filled in by some of Butler and Haigh’s Ss, may be interpreted as being 
a self-concept report with a generally evaluative tone. Unfortunately, no 
correlations are given in which individual self-ideal rs are paired with 
individual Emotional bfeturity scores. We do find that the therapy groups 
which showed significant increase in mean self-ideal r also showed sig- 
nificant inaease in self-reported Emotional Maturity. By contrast, the 
thirteen client S's who waited sixty days for therapy showed no significant 
increase in either Emotional Maturity scores or self-ideal rs between 
Initial and ptetherapy tests. (The no-therapy control Ss did not take 
the Emotional Maturity Scale) (Rogers, 1954a) . 

The TATs were rated on 23 scales, among which were “self concept,” 
“ideal self,” and "insight Into self and others." Although it does not 
seem to be stated in the book whether these TAT indications were pre- 
sumed to be phenomenal or nonphenomenal, the present author is assum- 
ing the latter interpretation, since it was stated that all scales were de- 
rived from a psychoanalytic frame of reference, and a projeaive device 
was employed. Therefore this measure of the self concept will be reported 
in Chapter V tinder nonphenomenal measures. It will only be noted here 
that no correlations were reported between TAT self scales end self-ideal 
rs. The authors seem to imply that no significant ones were found. 

A second indicator of the validity of the self-ideal r as an indicator 
of self-esteem may be found in the group differences obtained by these 
investigators. Here we find that the mean self-ideal correlation was 
significantly different between groups which were presumed on other 
grounds to vary on phenomenal self-regard. That is, the client group 
applying for therapy showed a mean initial self-ideal correlation of .01, 
while the control Ss who volunteered to take part in research on per- 
sonality showed a mean initial self-ideal correlation of +.58. The ex- 
perimental and control groups were satisfaaorily matched for age, but 
only moderately satisfactorily matdied with respect to sex, occupation, 
*nd socioeconomic status. The lack of perfect matching docs not seem 
Sufficient to accoimt for the obtained differences in self-idea! congruence 
on any obvious basis other than that proposed by the experimenters. Hem'- 
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ever, as Mowrer (1953b) has pointed out, such differences m self ideal r 
between groups might be due to test taking attitudes For example, a 
candidate for praaically free therapy may wish to show he has high 
standards but is inadequate, in order to demonstrate that he deserves as 
well as needs help 

Third, the design of the research permits us to view the problem of 
validity in terms of experimentally induced changes * No change in mean 
self ideal correlation was found for the control group from imtial to 
follow up tests Similarly, no change was found during the pretherapy 
wait period for the therapy clients who had to wait sixty days before 
tmdertaking therapy On the other hand, a significant increase in mean 
self ideal correlation was found between prethetapy and posttherapy sorts 
made by the clients "While such results are congruent with the assump 
non that self ideal correlations vahdly index phenomenal self esteem, we 
must note that S may be consciously mahngenng due to his being too 
polite to admit to the therapist ffiat he has not been helped (Mowrer, 
1953b) 

Fourth we may note that a prediaion made on the basis of theory 
and the assumed validity of the indmc for measuring phenomenal self 
esteem was confirmed The adjustment score for the self sort, derived 
by Dymond, increased in the therapy group as the mean self ideal correla 
tioa for that group also increased Both of these scores were derived from 
the same instrument, however, so that one cannot say that independent 
measures have been related That is it may be that untrained Ss opinions 
of what constitutes adjustment corresponds at least fairly well with the 
judgments of the trained clinicians who assigned adjustment scores to 
the items In that event, an S who felt like disparaging himself would tend 
to place well adjusted items in the unlike me side of the distribution, 
when sorting for self description and m the like me side of the distn 
bution when sorting for ideal description This could result in low self 
id^ correlations and in poor adjustment score on the self sort alone 
The reverse outcome would hold true for Js wishing not to disparage 
themselves 

In this conneaion we note that there is another study which was 
based on the theory that self ideal rs from Butler and Haigh s items should 

IV for a critical discussion of the worth of psychotherapy re- 
search for testing personality theories. 
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correlate with adjustment." Hanlon, Hofstaetter, and O’Connor (1954) 
used the California Test of Personality to measure the "adjustment" of 78 
male high-school juniors. They obtained a highly significant correlation 
between Ss’ self-reported adjustment and their self-ideal fs. 

The four sets of results listed above tend to support, although they 
do not prove, the contention that the self-ideal r validly indexes phe- 
nomenal self-esteem. However, these results do not tell us about the 
respective contributions of the self-sort and the ideal-sort to each of the 
four sets of validity-relevant findings. Some light is thrown on the prob- 
lem by Rudikoff’s (1954) analysis of data from eight of the client cases 
who waited sixty days prior to therapy. She found that in every case 
there was more shift in the self-sorts than in ideal-sorts from pre- to post- 
therapy. Only one ideal-ideal correlation was as low as the highest self -self 
correlation. When she obtained Dymond’s adjustment score on all sorts, 
she found no significant difference in the mean adjustment score of ideal 
sorts across the four testing points: (1) initial (prewait); (2) pre- 
therapy; (3) posctherapy; (4) foUow-up. In contrast to this, the mean 
adjustment score of the self-sorts was different enough between pre- and 
posttherapy tests to be significant at better than the .001 level. 

We conclude that the ideal-sort contributes relatively little to the 
Ranges in self-ideal rs which are a funaion of therapy, and relatively 
little to the theory-relevant association between changes in self-ideal r 
and changes in the Dymond adjustment score over therapy. We infer that 
ideal-sorts would contribute relatively little to the validity-relevant group 
differences, and to the correlations between the self-ideal r and the Wil- 
loughby Scale. Apparently there must be considerable congruence between 
the individuals’ phenomenal ideal selves and the cultural stereotype of the 
ideal self for the Butler and Haigh items. Findings of other investigators 
suggest that low inter-i' variance on ideal-self reports is not restriaed to 
fiiis particular instrument. Chase (1957), using Set #15 of Hilden’s 
self-referent items, obtained discrimination only with the self-sorts. See 
^Iso Section b below, for a discussion of this issue in connection with 
rating scales and inventories. 

A problem of discriminant validity is raised when we ask whether 
*he self-ideal correlation demonstrates dissatisfaction with self or perhaps 
more general dissatisfaaioa This is a djorny issue, becaiwe self-concept 
ffteorists predict on theoretical grounds that there will be a correlation be- 
^wn satisfaaion with self and satisfaction with others, for example. This 
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makes very difficult the task of trying to establish discriminant validity 
of one measure as an index of phenomenal self regard and of another as 
an index of regard for other persons This problem has not been directly 
attacked in the Rogers and Dymond book We note, however, that with 
eight client Ss, Rudikoff found that the mean self ideal correlation and 
mean ordinary person ideal correlation were both low at pretherapy 
(— 06 and +11 respeaively) , while at follow up they were both some 
what larger (+28 and +25 respeaively) This suggests that the two 
indices seem to be behaving in quite similar fashion (although it is true 
that the mean self ideal correlation showed a statistically significant 
change from pre to posttherapy, while the ordinary person ideal cor 
relation did not) (No ordinary person ideal rs for control [nontherapy] 
5s seem to have been reported Therefore we cannot compare them with 
their tespeaive self ideal rs ) 

Levy (1956), in an entirely different study using the Butler and 
Haigh Items showed that low self ideal correlations were associated with 
low actual ideal correlations on one hundred statements of general ap 
plicability to 5s real and ideal home towns Of course one may say that 
5*8 attitude toward the home town is another reflection of his attitude 
toward himself, since he might be identified with his town. But the 
findings at least point toward the necessity of establishing the fact that 
low self ideal correlations have discriminant validity for reflecting low 
self regard rather than generally negative attitudes We must conclude 
that this type of disairainant validity remains to be demonstrated 

One final comment is in order concerning a difficulty which actually 
occurs with Butler and Haigh s forced sorting procedure, although it is 
not a necessary drawback if items are properly construaed In bringing 
up this issue, we are developing a parallel to a point made by Travers 
(1951) in regard to forced choice personality inventories He pointed 
out that Items must be uniformly structured if forced choice is to be 
a sensible procedure In the case of Q sorting if the dimension along 
T ' t more or less like me, 5 may reasonably assume 

that the relative frequency with which he reacts in the specified ways is 
the dimension along which he is to array the items If this is so. then 
the Items should be uniformly phrased with respea to the variable of 
fr^uen^ For example, items like I put on a false front** or I fee! 
helpl«s h^^c no frequency of occurrence specified within them Tliere 
fore S-s ,ob seems dearly to be one of ordering the items according to 
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the frequenqr with which he would react or feel in these ways However, 
confusion arises if S tries to apply the frequency dimension to a literal 
reading of such items as I usually like people or I often kick myself for 
the things I do This is so because a degree of frequency is already built 
into the statement itself How can S say whether he more frequently 
usually likes people, often kicks himself, or puts on a false front ? 
It IS not possible to know from published information just how many 
of the sets of Q sort items which have been used by various other authors 
contain this error in item phrasing In future construction of sets of items, 
It would seem wise to keep this issue m mind 

If frequency ratings are to be used, it would also seem pertinent to 
make the referents comparable for all items by asking S, How often 
do you do such and such a thing when it is the appropriate response^ 
Otherwise differences in frequency ratings made by ^s concerning their 
own responses may reflea, to unknown degrees differences in frequency 
of occurrence of appropriate opportunities for manifesting the respective 
behaviors 

Sets of Q Sort Items Other than Those Used by Butler and Hatgh 

In addition to Butler and Haighs and Hildens sets of self referent 
statements, twenty one other sets of Q sort items have been used since 
1950 in published studies of self regarding attitudes Most of these sets 
have been used in one or two investigations only, and are therefore identi 
fled only briefly in Table I With the exceptions which are indicated in 
the table, no information as to specific item content, rationale for item 
choice, reliability, and/or relevant construa validity for indicating the 
phenomenal self seems to have been published for the instruments in the 
table 

One thing which seems clear from studying the published articles is 
that different Q sort sets differ greatly with respect to item length and 
complexity They range from single adjeaives (eg, Block & Thomas, 
1955) to brief phrases or sentences (eg, Butler & Haigh, 1954) to 
sentences with several parts (eg Edelson & Jones, 1954) and even to 
paragraphs (Stotland Thorley, Thomas, Cohen, & Zander, 1957) If ones 
purpose IS to develop a projeaive technique, ambiguity and multiplicity 
of points within each item might be useful However, if one is aiming to 
give S a chance to express his phenomenal field clearly, item simplicity 
^nd clarity would seem to be very important in Q sort sets Whether this 
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reasoning would be sustained by appropriate empirical tests of the relative 
construCT validity of longer and shorter items remains to be seen. 

As indicated above, the general questions concerning rehability and 
validity which were raised in connection with Butler and Haigh’s self 
referent statements could pertinently be asked with reference to each 
of the tabled Q sort sets considered individually It is obvious that insuffi 
cient information is available to answer them 


Conclusions on the Valuitty of the Self Ideal Correlation from Q Sorts as 
an Index ofSs Phenomenal Self Regard 


In addition to what we may be able to say about each separate m 
strument, we may pome out the following difficulties which beset the 
path to a general conclusion concermng the usefulness of self ideal cor 
relation as a technique for measuring overall self regard (1) Each 
investigator has used different items and, in many cases, differing instruc 
tions, and there is no information as to how the self ideal correlation 
scores obtained from different sets of items would intercorrelate if ob 
tamed from the same ^s (2) The exact content of the items has rarely 
been specified, so the reader cannot venture to compare logical or face 
validities, or attempt comparative process analyses (3) Sometimes 
the Items are said to have been selected for their assumed relevance to a 
specified class of variables Insofar as the variables with which the investi 
gators intended to work have unknown relations to one another, one can 
not venture an armchair synthesis 


The problem of genetabzation might be easier if we could safely 
as^e, as some authors apparently do that the sue of the self ideal cor 
relation coefficient is a valid indicator of over all self regard regardless 
0 Item content However, this is an unproved assumption. In Chapter 
, we s ^ ^ to compare and synthesize the results of hypothesis testing 
mvolvmg S sorts as a measure of self regard There we shall find that 
some apparently contradictory results leave us m an ambiguous position, 
with two classes of interpretation open to us (a) Variations m item 
n ent among e particular instmments used to measure self regard may 

not war^t equivalent inferences (le. that over aU self regard has been 

meawed in each smdy) (b) The apparent contrad.conr n,ay be due 
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TABLE 1 

SETS OF SELF-DESCRIPTIVE fi-SORT ITEMS 

All of the following sets of items seem to have been aimed toward 
fairly general feelings of self-regard. Those sets which are discussed in 
detail in the text are simply listed here with the designation "See text 
for description." AH the other sets of items included in this table appear 
to have been used only once or twice. Information on these latter sets is 
summarized in the body of the table. Except as indicated below, no 
mformation concerning specific item content, rationale for choice of items, 
reliability, and/or relevant construct validity for indexing the phenomenal 
self seems to be available in published sources concerning these infre- 
quently used j2"Sort sets. 

For three-fourths of all sets of jg-sort items referred to in this table, 
no reliability information is available in published sources. For 90% of 
all sets referred to in the table, no information on construct validity for 
inferring the phenomenal self is available in published sources (except 
for confirmation of the author's research hypothesis, which was based on 
self-concept theory plus the assumption that the self-concept measure was 
valid). 


Author 

Instrument 

Block & Thomas (1955) 

Eighty adJectiTes, anonymously sorted for self and 
ideal; r = index of "satisfaction with self." 

Butler &H.iEh (1934) 

One hundred self-referent items. See text for de- 
scription. 

Capka (1937) 

Fifty self-referent phrases in re aspects of self in 
school, selected from student autobiographies. Sorted 
for self and jdeaL 

Chase (I937) 

Hilden's 50 self-referent items, set #13, sorted for 
self and ideaL (See Hildcn in text.) 

Chodoiltoff (1934a, 

1934b, 195S) 

One hundred and twentf-five short selWesetiptire 
statements chosen to contain items atat whi* 
Rorschach and TAT in/otmation could be obmnei 
Face yalldlt,! font clinicians cooperated in making in 

Cohen (1939) 

See Stotland es (1957)a 

BJelsonlS: Jones (1954) 

One hundred and serenty-slr sHtements ^ 

1000 statements made by one S. E covertly 

s-s statements according to ciphettnesi, genetaltir. 
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Author 

Edelson & Jones (1954) 
contd 

Engel (1959) 

Fiedler, Warrington, & 
BlaisdeU (1952). 
Fiedler & Wepmaa (1951) 

Friedman (1955) 

Frisch & Oaoston ( 1956) 

Hanlon Hofstaetter, & 
OConnot (1934) 

Hilden (1938) 

Kelman & Patloff (1937) 


JClausner (1933) 
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Table 1 — Continued 

Instrument 

and 22 conceptual roles E inductively derived from 
reading statements All statements published They 
are extremely long and complex 

One hundred items 50 positive and 50 negative in 
tone, according to judges Items relevant to adoles 
cent concerns as defined by Jersild Favorability of 
self amtude in terms of number of favorable items 
placed in 'like me side of distribution Microfilm 
reference is given 

Seventy six statements describing Murray traits ADI 
reference is given 


Eighty statements derived from common TAT themes 
and random protocols Statements listed in 1957 
arucle Sorted for self and ideal 

Seventy SIX statements re self concept, half positive, 
half negative No source given, but many items 
listed in article Sorted for self and ideal 

Paper and pencil Q sort, 100 items, five categories, 
forced choice 

Twenty sets of 50 items each See text for descrip 
tion 

Self satisfaction Q sort six drives underlying inter 
action in group ten items per drive (drives hsted 
^ according to (a) how he actu 
ally behaves, (b) how he ideally wishes to behave, 
in therapy group Sum of scores for each drive ob- 
tained and rank onlered Correlation of Perceived 
vs Ideal was rAo between six ranked scores Also had - 
self awareness Q sort, rAo for six rd^ between 5”s 
actual scores and scores obtained from observer’s 
T«tt«est rAos on three patients all 
— -1-1 00 RAoj on one month retest for three 
random patients tanged from +84 (for Ideal) to 
+100 (for Ideal) 


Forced distribution into five categories made on 60 
statemwts about the self Ss were 27 adolescent boys 
actorw into * reactive aggression,’ adjusted inferi 
ority, and * socially isolated self aggression * 
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Author 

Kogaa, Quinn, Ax, & 
Ripley (1957) 


lepine A Chodorfeoff 
(1955) 

Levy (1956) 

McKenna, Hofstaetter, & 
0 Connor (1956) 


Nahinslcy (1958) 


Nunnally ( 1955 ) 


Pearl (1954) 




PetlciQs (1958a, 1958b) 


Table I~-ContJnued 

Instrument 

Ninety SIX items sampling 25 personality variables, 
latter not listed, but ADI reference given. Each 
variable represented by three or four items judged 
independently by at least five out of six chniaans as 
Sampling the named variable Each sort was reduced 
to 25 scores by averaging groups of items respectively 
relevant to the 25 personality variables 

One hundred and twenty five self descriptive state 
ments Self ideal r 

One hundred statements of general applicability to 
* home town * Equal number of positive and negative 
statements (also used Butler and Haigh's items for 
self and ideal) 

One hundred self referent statements from Rogers 
and * apparently used by him ” Only five categories, 
forced sor^ seUf and ideal (See Butler and Haigb, 
in text) 

One hundred items specially devised to describe 
characteristics relevant to ideal and typical Naval 
officers Seven category forced sort 

Sixty statements of one subject, m re self, collected 
from 12 clinical interviews and projective tests, and 
from interviews with friends and relatives of S 
Soned for ”as I am generally and ' as I would liEe 
to be,” and for 12 other sets of directions. Factor 
analysis on one S 

One hundred and eighty statements referring to posi 
tive and negative self-evaluations of 90 traits referring 
to values, self-charaaeristics, relations to people. 
Three subtests of 60, separately sorted into 11 cate- 
gories by Q technique Traits selected by three clinical 
psychologists from various sources, or constructed so 
that the most important aspects of the self-concept 
as seen by them would be represented 

Fifty self referent statements selected from a universe 
of statements derived form responses of fourth and 
sixth grade children reported in a survey by Jersild 
The statements, their construction, tad the sampling 
procedure are described in iP58a. Test retest r on 
self sort re p eated after 2 7 days = +65 on 251 
fourth and sixth grade children (I95Sb) 
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Table I — Continued 

Author Instrument 

Smith (1958) Unrestricted sort of 29 personality descriptive phrases 

into five categories (ADI reference ) Self minus 
Ideal = Discrepancy Split half reliability = -[•SS 
Test retest data questionable as measure of reliability, 
since one tescmg session was under drug conditions 
Self minus Ideal =r -f 82 (test retest) 


Stotland, Thorley, Thomas, Modified Q sort, five brief paragraphs describing 
Cohen &Zander (1957) hypothetical situation where person faces potential 
fmstrattOQ of a need Five representative needs 
achievement autonomy, recognition, affiliation, cogni 
tion Five behavioral alternatives Sometimes used 
With a person would and a person ideally would 
sometimes with I would and 1 ideally would in 
structions which are assumed in either case to indi 
cate how S himself feels or would act. Odd even 
reliability of previously used 15 paragraph form = 
+ 91 Selfesteem score m terms of coincidences of 
preferred (or least preferred) and ideal reaction. 
Correlates with (jAMlN in low + 70s according to 
Cohen (1959) 

Taylor (1955) Two hundred anonymous self descriptions by adults 

classified as positive or negative by eight judges 
reduced to 60 positive and 60 negative statements 
from Item analysis using 26 S% (no details on criteria 
for Item analysis) Eleven categories for sorting Re 
peated self sorts mote or less intensively scattered =: 
approximately three to ten per month intensively ~ 
approximately one per day or oftener One hundred 
and twenty college students one week test retest 
“*^° *’ =+79 Self and ideal sorts (intensive 5s) 
noged from + 79 to + 88, fint pair correlation and 
P®'* correlatioQ respectively Mean positiveness 
of self concept increased significantly m intensive 
sorters. 


Thompson & Nishimura 
(1932) 


One hundred items representing Cattell s trait clusters 
(from a number of factor analyses), simplified or 
elucidated by E where it seemed necessary Nine point 
scale Sort for (1) own personality (2) ideal per 
sonality So much stereotypy m adjectives used that 
mere wm do greater mean correlauon between pairs 
ol tnends ideals than between ideal sorts of persons 
chosen at random. 
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b. Rating Scales, Questionnaires, Adjective Check Lists 


vThe most frequentijr tued types of iostruments for inferring over-all 
or general self-regard are the questionnaire, rating scale, and adjeaive 
dieck list. In terms of the operations used as a basis for inferring self- 
regard, sever^main categories of such instruments may be roughly dis- 
tinguished. (1) chose which purport to tap seif-acceptance directly, i.e., 
by asking 5 how he feels about his standing on the stated charaaeristics; 
(2) those which use this direa approadi and also derive a discrepancy 
score between separately obtained self- and ideal-ratings, answers, or 
checks; (3) those which utilize mainly a self-minus-ideal discrepancy 
score (written hereafter as [Self — Ideal] to distinguish it from self-ideal 
correlation); (4) those which rely on 5*5 reports of actual self only, with 
the ideal end of the scale being assumed by S, or the favorabiJity of the 
terms being defined In terms of external judges' opinions of desirability. 


As with «2 soffs, most of these instruments have been employed in 
only one or a few studies, and the information on their reliability and 
felevanc construct validity is quite incomplete. We shall begin our survey 
by describing briefly those on which the greatest amount of information 
is available, and shall make some critical comments on each as seems ap- 
propriate. These descriptions wiil be presented in the order of the cate- 
gories (1), (2), (3), and (4) listed immediately above. Tests of general 
self-regard about which little has been published will be described briefly 
in^Table II. 

' There are a few scales which appear to have been aimed at self- 
evaluation of some specific ability or performance wbidi was pertinent to 
an experimenter’s hypothesis^ These scales are separately presented in 
Table HI. 

Finally we shall attempt an over-all evaluative summary of this class 
of instruments as measures of self-regard. In this evaluative seaion, we 
shall state some general problems of reliability theory which need to be 
taken into account in the future development of questionnaires, adjective 
check lists, and rating scales. In addition, some suggestions will be made 
concerning die applicability of sealing procedures to the development of 
diese types of instruments. And finally we shall take an over-all view of 
the construct validity of these measures. 
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^(1) Instruments Purporttng to Tap Self Regard Directly 

Berger (1952) has made an omnibus type questionnaire purporting 
to measure Self Acceptance and Acceptance of Others As a basis for 
question construction, he used Scheerers (1949) definition of the self- 
accepting and other accepting person *^rom preliminary scales, he in 
eluded Items on the basis of ( 1 ) xbeit significant relation to total scores 
made by the upper and lower one fourth of 200 Ss, and (2) their 
appropriateness to a given element of the definition He retained four 
items pertaining to each element of the definition Matched half reliability 
coefficients for various subgroups were + 746 or better Construct validity 
was explored in terms of the correlation with free paragraphs written 
by 20 Ss and judged by four Es on the basis of Scheerer’s definitions For 
Self Acceptance r was 897 As further evidence of construct validity, 
he confirmed his prediaion that stutterers and prisoners would score lower 
on Self Acceptance than did college students matched for age and sex 
^hiUips (1951) developed another omnibus type questionnaire by 
converting Scheerers (1949) d^cripcions of the self and other accepting 
^ person into simple statements Jwenty five of the statements concern the 
concern others The five day test retest correlation was 
-r 84 for the self items No information on construa or empirical validity 
IS offered by PhiUips but Omwake (1954) found a correlation of +73 
between Berger s and Phillips s Acceptance of Self Scores Ss were college 
women. The self items in this questionnaire are all negatively phrased 
(i e , to agree would always be to show poor Self Acceptance) This means 
that the quMtionnaire does not control sufficiently for acquiescence re 
spome sen That is, an fs score may be determined to an unknown degree 
by his tendency to agree with items regardless of their content 
(Vty <1954 1955, 1957) has used several sUghtly differing forms of 
^ ^ cceptance of Self and Acceptance of Others Questionnaire) The defi 
TTr 1 , Vf”"' estabhiTmribTTdevance of the 

If 1 definitions are not given With third year medical students. 

mlditf Vn' Self == +84. with 60 Freshman 

med.^ suidents. +92 No information on construct validity is given 
^e numbers of negatively and positively phrased items m this question 
naire are not balanced, providing insufficient control for acquiescence 
response set. ^ 

/Berger, Fey, end Phillips have aU predicred onjheoretical grounds 
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Aat Acceptance of Self should lead to Acceptance of Othersi(and there 
f correlate positively with Acceptance 

of Others scores within their respective inventories) Generally speak 
mg, these predictions have received some confirmation For example, 
Berger obtained correlations ranging from +36 to +69 Fey’s correla* 
^ns were +43 and +40 Phillips found correlations ranging from 
+ 51 through +74, while McIntyre (1952) using PhiUipss question 
naire, obtained a correlation of +46 (Each correlation reported in the 
preceding sentences was based on a different group of Ss ) 

These results may be interpreted as indirectly supportmg the construa 
validity of the scales for Acceptance of Self However, the following 
cautions are in order before the results are assigned an interpretation 
bearing on either theory or instrument validity 

(1) All three questionnaires are omnibus type, and therefore an 
Unknown amount of the correlation may be attributed to the common set 
induced by similar item format and the taking of the test at a single 
situng Some of Omwake’s (1954) results are relevant to this point. 

he found some correlations across instruments when Acceptance of Self 
scores from one instrument were correlated with Acceptance of Others 
scores from another instrument (eg, Berger Self Acceptance vs Phillips 
Acceptance of Others r = +25, Phillips Self Acceptance vs Berger 
cceptance of Others r = + 34) These rs are generally lower than those 
she obtained when Self Acceptance and Other Acceptance scores were 
u tamed from the same instrument, even though there seems to be con 
Si erable overlap in format and content across instruments 

(2) The balancing of positively and negatively worded items is 
Cither not stated (Berger) or is not adequately accomplished (Fey, Phil 
•ps) Therefore the effects of acquiescence or negation response sets 

Unknown, and possibly quite large 

(3) The discriminant validity of seif acceptance measures (as con 
^sted to other acceptance measures) has not been adequately established 

crefore we may be dealing with two alternate indices of general phe 
uomenal dissatisfaction, rather than relating two theoretically separable 
®3ustnicts measured by means of operationally independent defining 

^ustruments 

The Berger, Fey, and Phillips questionnaires have not been published 
j V^low (1942b) believes his Soaal Personality Inventory for Cbl 
'fie 'Women measures selfesteem Its test retest correlation o^cr a 
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two week interval with one hundred 5s was + 90 5s were asked to 
estimate the accuracy of their own scores, a pertinent criterion for ex 
ploriDg the construct validity of an instrument purporting to measure 
the phenomenal field Eighty one per cent of them thought the score 
fairly accurate or very accurate 

Jourard and his colleagues have used self*cathexis questionnaires 
and body-cathexis questionnaires in various studies (Secord & Jourard, 
1953, Jourard & Secord, 1955 Jourard & Remy, 1955, Jourard, 1957) 
Varying forms of the questionnaires have been used in different studies 
but in general each item is rated on a five point scale from strong positive 
to strong negative feelings In one study, using a 40 item form of the 
self cathexis scale reliability coeflSaents were +92 and +90 for 56 
men and 56 women tespeaively The rationale for item choice and the 
type of reliability coefficient were unspecified but the traits are listed in 
the article (Jourard 1957) Self cathexis scores correlated with [Self — 
Ideal] disaepancies obtained from the same items +62 for males and 
+ 53 for females 

In another study the self cathexis scale contained 55 items be 
heved to represent a sampling of the various conceptual aspects of the 
self (Secotd & Jourard 1953) The items themselves are published 
in the article On the basis of considerable preliminary work widi col 
lege students items were eliminated if they were difficult to understand 
or difficult to assign a meaningful rating or gave little inter S variability, 
provided they did not leave an important part of the self unrepresented 
This form of the self cathexis questionnaire had a split half reliability of 
+ 78 for males and + 83 for females 

body-cathexis scale used m this study contained 46 items 
(publiAed m the article) , whidi were seleaed from a larger pool on the 
^ desaibed for the self ttthexis items Body cathexis was 
in err tom the sum of item latmgs A special body anxiety score was 
^ of the 11 Items most negatively 
mfficaed by a group of Ss of the same sex as 5 The body anxiety score 
had a split half reliability of +72 and +73 for males and females, 
respeaively 

Some light IS thrown on the construct validity of the 55 item Self 
Cathexis ^e Md the 46 item Body-Cathexis Scale by the fact that they 
^ males and +66 for females (both significant at 
the 01 level) On the theoretical assumption that insecurity” should 
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be assc^iated with poor body- and self-cathexis, the Maslow Security- 
Insecurity Inventory was correlated with the former scales. The obtained 
Ts were: —.37 for body-cathexis; —.52 for self-cathexis; and —.41 for 
ody-anxiety score. 5's were 47 college men and women. 

In another study, a much shorter version of the bodyothexis ques- 
tionn^e was used, containing only twelve items. Ss were asked to state 
their ideal and perceived body size for certain parts or dimensions. It 
^as found that cathexis, as measured through direct ratings, correlated 
significantly with ideal-minus-perceived discrepancies for four of the five 
body ^ects which were studied in this manner. No information on the 
teliability of these scores is given. 

^ Although four studies involving self- and body-cathexis have been 
reviewed, clear evaluation of the construct validity of these scales for 
measuring phenomenal self-regard cinnot be given for the following 
reasons: (a) The content and number of items vary from smdy to study, 
sometimes in unspecified ways. The intercorrelations among the various 
forms of self-cathexis scales and among the various forms of body- 
cathexis scales are not known. Therefore the studies cannot be un- 
^uivoc^y synthesized, (b) The possibilities of response set hare not 
been eliminated, especially in chose studies where the format of the body- 
and self-cathexis questionnaires is the same. 

One final comment is in order concerning all the instruments which 
purport to cap self-regard directly. Each yields a global score which is 
obtained by summing across items. In no case has it been demonstrated, 
owever, that the items within the instrument are comparable to one 
soother with respect to their perceived salience for 5*5 self-regard, or with 
respect to their psychological metrics, 

(2) Instruments Purporting to Tap Self-Regard Directly and Also by 
[Self — Ideal\ Discrepancy Scores , 

\^me self-report instruments utilize a [Self — Ideal] discrepancy 
as well as a direct Self -Acceptance score to index self-regar^ Biils s 
muex of Adjustment and Values (Bills, Vance, & McLean, 1951), a weU- 
Own example of this type of instrument, was designed to measure^ 
^lables of importance to self-concept theorists. One hundred and twenty-f 
twit names were seleaed from Allport’s list of 17,953 traits os rcprc-| 
®®utative, in the opinion of the test's designer, of items which occur fre-| 
Suently in client-centered interviews. Forty-nine items showing greatest 
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test retest stability on pretesting were retained in the final form Since 
only nine negative traits were included, the control for acquiescence 
response set seems inadequate 

In regard to himself, S gives three answers to each item Col I 
How often are you this sort of person’ (to be marked on a five point scale 
from most of the time to seldom ) CoL II How do you feel about 
being this way’ (to be marked on a five point scale from very much 
like to very much dislike ) Col III How much of the time would 
you like this trait to be characteristic of you’ (to be marked on a five 
point scale from seldom to most of the time ) The sum of Col I (with 
negative traits reversed) = the Self Score The sum of Col II is taken 
as a direa measure of Self Acceptance The sum of the discrepanaes be 
tween Cols I and III is taken as the [Self— Ideal] discrepancy, from 
which Self Satisfaction is inferred (The S also answers these same ques 
tions about other people defined m terms of a relevant peer group ) 

Presumably this should mean that unreliability due to S’s inability 
to remember previous column ratings wou|d not enter into discrepancy 
scores which ate computed across columns not into correlations computed 
across columns In this respect such an instrument would be superior 
to a 2 sorting technique However, Bills s procedure may enhance the 
effeas of response set upon discrepancy scores or correlations which are 
based on column comparisons Just how response set might affect such 
statistics cannot be known with the data at hand 


Much more information is available on the norms, reliability, and 
va 1 ‘|y of this instrument than on any other measure bf the self concept 
included in this survey 


Split half reliabilities for 100 college students ranged from + 53 
87 for [Self — Ideal] Discrepancies (Col 
) IX week test retest correlations, with varying numbers of 
Ss, ranged from + 83 for Self Acceptance (Col II) to + 90 for Self 
( r test retest correlations for varying Ns ranged 

from + 52 for [Self— Ideal] Discrepancies (Col I— Col III), to 86 
for Self scores (Col I) (Billss Manual for lAV, undated) 

Some inferences regarding the construct validity of Bills s scores for 
measuring p enomenal self regard may be drawn from the following ob 
servatjons. “ 


(1) In Bills s Own work with the instrument, testing conditions 
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and the stressing of the importance of honesty were assumed to induce 
trank reports. 

(2) Intercorrelations among scores purporting to measure the same 
foUo^”’ thereof, were obtained by various investigators, as 

(a) Correlations among the three scores obtained from the Index 
of Adjustment and Values itself (Bills's Manual for lAV, 
undated). This instrument yields three possible alternate in- 
dices of self-regard: (i) Self. (By assuming that S has accepted 
a cultural stereotype at the ^x>d end of each rating scale, one 
can infer self-regard by the Self score alone, since the subtrac- 
tion of Self from the constant stereotype value would not 
modify the score essentially.) (it) Self-Acceptance. (Hi) 
[Self — Ideal] discrepancy score. (Bills evidently intended only 
the Self-Acceptance and [Self — Ideal] discrepancy scores as 
measures of self-regard. The present author is responsible for 
including the Self score in this list.) Bills found that the cor- 
relation between Self scores and Self-Acceptance scores — 
+.90. This implies that these two indices do not have dis- 
criminant validity for inferring differing aspects of self-regard, 
but must be measuring essentially the same construct. He re- 
ports that the correlation between Self-Acceptance scores and 
[Self — Ideal] discrepancy scores was only — .67. This suggests 
that the latter is revealing something somewhat different from 
the other two scores. Self scores correlated +.83 with [Self — 
Ideal] scores. This correlation is inflated to an unknown de- 
gree by the common faaor. Self. (We shall return below to 
an analysis of the [Self — Ideal] score.) 

(^>) When Acceptance of Self (lAV) was correlated with Ac- 
ceptance of Self (Berger), r= +.49 (Omwake, 1954). 

(c) When Acceptance of Self (lAV) was correlated with Accept- 
ance of Self (Phillips), r — -f.24 (reported in Bills's un- 
dated Manual); and r = +.55 (reported by Omw'ake, 1954). 

(^) For 13 Ss, two judges scored 30-minute, open-ended interviews 
for Self-Acceptance, and the rbo with lAV Self-Acceptance 
scores was +.84 (Bills, 1954a). 

vc) Significant relationships were found by Cowen (195^) be- 
tween "negative self concept" (w'orst realistic self-report) and 
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positive self concept (best realistic self report) from Brown 
fains Inventory (Brownfain, 1952), and Self Acceptance and 
[Self —Ideal] disaepancy scores on lAV 

(3) By assuming the construa validity of the lAV scores as in 
dices of Self Acceptance, and by adopting certain theoretical premises, 
prediaions were made concerning relationships which would be obtained 
between lAV scores and other variables To the extent that the predic 
tions were confirmed, some support is offered to the inference of construct 
validity, as well as to the theoretical premises being tested 

In these studies, high Acceptance of Self was sigmficantly assoaated 

with 

(a) Attitude toward performance, estimates of performance, and 
recall of performance m five level of aspiration tasks (Bills, 
1953c) (See Chapter IV below for more details ) 

(b) Less perceptual accuracy and greater degree of affea on the 
Rorschach (Bills, 1953a) 

(c) Lower incidence of five out of six depression signs on the 
Rorschach (when [Self — Ideal] discrepancy was the index of 
self regard) (Bills, 1954b) 

(d) Reporting of a smaller number of psychosomatic symptoms 
(BiUs s Manual for LAV, undated) 

(e) Fewer reasons stated by 5“$ when explaining their own unhap 
piness which were coded by judges as indicative of self blame 
(Bills, Vance, & McLean, 195 1 ) 

(f) Having been taught by a group therapy method m a class in 
mental hygiene, as contrasted to traditional classroom method. 
(Although Self Acceptance showed significant differences, 
[Self— Ideal] discrepancies did not) (Welder, as quoted in 
Bills s Manual for lAV, undated ) 

(g) More optimism with rcspea to future college success, greater 
satisfaction with present period of hfe, higher K and lower 
profile on MMPI, especially lower D, Pt, Sc and Si (Renzaglia, 
as quoted m Bills s Manual for lAV, undated ) 

(h) Low Taylor Anxiety Scale scores (when Self, Self Acceptance, 
an /or [Self Ideal] discrepancy scores are used as measures 

(Cowen, Heilirer, Axelrod, Sc Alexander, 
97) (Some question concerning the role of test taking 
e cnsiveness is raised the finding that Ss m this study who 
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showed high and low Lie scores respectively differed signifi- 
cantly on Self, Self-Acceptance, and [Self— Ideal] disaepancy 
scores.) 

The eight sets of findings just described throw some fight on the 
contact validity of Bills’s self-regard indices by comparing groups of 
is who differed in Self-Acceptance scores, or in [Self —Ideal] discrepancy 
m”ii' “ the vaUdity of the Self-Acceptance and [Self- 

] scores ate three studies, described immediately below, in which 
s served as their own controls. In these investigations, E observed each 
_ s teaaions to two groups of Bills’s adjeaives: those on which S had 
m icated his self-regard was high, and those on which S had indicated 
nis self-regard was low. 

(i) Roberts (1952) determined, for individual Ss, which words 
yielded some and no reported [Self-Ideal] discrepancies, and 
which yielded high and low reponed Self-Acceptance. He 
found significantly longer free-association reaaion times to 
words which showed: (f) some [Self— Ideal] discrepancy or 
(it) low Self-Acceptanc^ as a>ntrasted to wori which showed 
(O no (Self— Ideal] disaepancy or (O') high Self-Acceptance. 
Iq a replication study. Bills (1953b) obtained nonsignificant 
trends similar to Roberts’s findings. In a second part of his 
study, Bills prediaed that changes over time in [Self — Ideal] 
disaepancies and Self-Acceptance would be associated with 
corresponding changes in reaction time. His significant results 
refuted rather than supported his hypothesis, however. 

(j) Cowen, Heilizer, and Axelrod (1955) used a paired associate 
learning technique with nonsense syllables as response words. 
The stimulus words were Bills’s adjectives, which had been 
identified for the individual S as having high and low [Self— 
Ideal] disaepancies, respeaively. Significantly elevated learn- 
ing thresholds were associated with words thus identified as 
conflictual, when other variables (e.g., frequency) were well 


controlled. 

matter which of the three Bifis scores h used, the process of 
ihei ®^ss items implies comparability among items with regard to 
salience for S's self-regard and their psychological metrics, 
u no information to support these assumptions. 

^^^ing to the question of the vaUdity of the two-part [Self 
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Ideal] score, we must ask the following questions (a) How much 
variance is contributed by each component to variance in the two part 
score’ (b) Will the [Self— Ideal] score predict theoretically relevant 
variables better than they can be predicted by (t) the Ideal score, as com 
pared to a cultural norm or (tt) die Self score as compared to a cultural 
norm’ If the Ideal score or the Self score have superior empirical validity 
for predicting behavior (as compared to the predictiveness of the [Self — 
Ideal] score), this of course does not disprove the construct validity of 
the [Self— Ideal] score for indexing S‘s phenomenal self regard It may 
imply that behavior is mote accurately prediaed when one does not rely 
entirely on phenomenal self regard as a predictor (c) Will the two part 
[Self — Ideal] score predia theoretically relevant variables better than 
they can be predicted by the one part Self Acceptance score’ 

In Bills s undated manual we find some information relevant to Ques 
tion (a) There we see that the correlation between Self scores and 
[Self— Ideal] scores is +85, which implies that the Ideal scores are 
stereotyped and contribute little to the two part score Inspection of 
frequency distributions of college St for each of Bills s 49 adjectives reveals 
that on 39 of these items at least half the St fall at identical, extreme 
points on the five point Ideal rating scales For 23 out of the 49 adjec 
tives, at least ($()% of i's fall at identical, extreme Ideal ratings For 12 
of the 49 adjeaives, at least 759S of Ss fall at identical, extreme points 
on the Ideal rating scale In contrast to this, only four of the 49 adjectives 
show 59% or more of the Js falling at an identical point on the five 
point Self rating scale 

Although there seems to be no information directly relevant to Ques 
tion (b), a finding we have already cited is obliquely pertinent to 
Question (c) The correlation between [Self— Ideal] scores and Self 
cceptance scores was —67 This implies that these tvo scores are 
indexing somewhat different construas, and would not be interchangeable 
as predictors of behavior variables which are theoretically relevant to 
self regard 

A particular difficulty with the two part [Self— Ideal] scores arises 
in the treatment of signs when summating The assumption is made that 
It V .0 e unlikely for S to rate his Self more favorably (in terms of a 
cultural norm) than he rates his Ideal Self Worchel, in connection with 
this problem on his Self Activity Inventory to be discussed below, contends 
that in any case it is the amount of discrepancy and not the direaion that 
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is important in the prediction of maladjustment” (Worchel, 1957, p. 7). 
The present author questions whether discrepancies in a "reversed” direc- 
tion warrant the same psychologiail inference as do disaepancies in the 
more mual direaion. For this reason, the practice of absolute summation 
seems questionable without further relevant evidence. It is not dear what 
defensible change could be substituted. 

The question of the influence of "faking good” or "Social Desirability” 
has of course nor been resolved for this instrument any more than for 
others of its type. As pointed out in Section A above, Cowen and Tongas 
(1959) have demonstrated for Bills's instrument: (1) high positive cor- 
relations across item means between rated Social Desirability and Self- 
ratings; (2) high positive correlations across item means between rated 
Social Desirability and Ideal Self ratings; (3) negligible correlations 
across item means between Social Desirability and [Self — Ideal] dis- 
crepancies. However, as discussed earlier in detail, their method does not 
suffice to demonstrate which, if any, individual Self and Ideal ratings are 
determined by irrelevant and untrue social desirability considerations. Nor 
does this method warrant their conclusion that [Self — Ideal] discrepancies 
for individual ^s are free of this influence, and might therefore be used 
in preference to either Self or Ideal ratings. 

(3) Instruments Utilizing Mainly a [Self— Ideal] Discrepancy Score to 
Index Self-Regard 

(^ome instruments measure genera! self-regard through discrepancy 
scores rather than by Ss direct statements of self-acceptance. 

Worchel's SELF'AcnviTV Inventory. Worchel’s (1957) 54-item 
Self-Activity Inventory (SAI) is a self-concept measure which purports 
to describe ways of coping with hostility, achievement, sexual, and de- 
pendency needs, and their frustration.^ Xhe rationale behind the choice 
of item content was that these four^eed areas were apt to be major 
sources of conflia for men adapting to military life. (The Inventory was 
developed for the purpose of screening maladjusted military personnel.) 

No information is given concerning procedures by which the items were 
determined to have face validity for their respeaive purported need 
referents In successive revisions, items were retained only if there was a 
spread in the ratings over at lease four categories, with at least 10^5 of 
the ratings failing in the category which contained the smallest frequency. 
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Almost all the items seem to be negaavely worded (le, to attribute die 
stated charaaeristics to oneself would be to derogate the self) This fact 
means that acquiescence or negation response sets have not been adequately 
controlled for The response scale, from which intensity of underlying 
need structure is inferred, is graduated from 1 (— never ) to 5 (~ 
very often ) This scale was used for each of the three categories of 
response the S is asked to use In Column I, S completes the sentence 
I am a person who In Column II, he completes the sentence ' I 

would like to be a person who In Column III he completes the 

sentence The average person is one who Five scores are derived 

from the Inventory Sum of Self, Sum of Ideal, Sum of Other, Sum [Self 
— Ideal] , which is the absolute sum of individual item discrepancies across 
Columns 1 and II, Sum [Self — Ocher] , which is the algebraic sum of in 
dividual Item discrepancies across Columns I and III 

When column scores were correlated across 5s, fs were found to 
range, for student and cadet samples, from (Ideal vj Other) to 
+ 64 (Self w Ideal) 

The [Self— Ideal] discrepancy is assumed to index self ideal con 
gruence, while [Self— Ocher] discrepancy is assumed to index self 
depreciation However, it is obvious that, since each discrepancy score 
cbntains Self, the scores cannot be independent of each other or of 
Self When other variables are related to SAI scores, the findings in 
volvmg the two part SAI indices are either insigmficant or they are 
essentially the same as those involving the Self scores (which are actu 
ally assigned their values in terms of an implied cultural norm) In the 
stu les where the Self score and the [Self— Ideal] score give essentially 
sumkr correlations with other variables, the trends involving the (Self— 
Ideal] score arc often weaker than those involving the Self scores What 
CO t IS imply’ It seems that no demonstrably new construct has been 
mwsured by the two part score Hie empirical prediaive validity of the 
belt score may be somewhat superior However the [Self— Ideal] score 
IS m principle the more consistently phenomenological index. This state- 
ment IS as on the asumption that 5s have been honest m stating their 
phenomenal ideals We cannot say, however, with the knowledge at hand, 
at p enomena self regard is less related to theoretically relevant vati 
a es an is a self regard measure which may represent some nonphe 
nomenal ideals. 

All the comments just made m regard to Bills’s [Self— Ideal] scores 
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would of course be applicable to this [Self— Ideal] score as well. That 
the defensibility of absolute summation of discrepancies, and the ques- 
tion of the relative contributions of each component to the total variance 
and to correlations with other variables remain unresolved here too. 
Wbrchel (1957) has presented information suggesting that the Ideal com- 
ponent is more stereotyped than the Self component for this inventory. 
This means that in this respect too the Self-Activity Inventory resembles 
Bills’s Index of Adjustment and Values. Inter-5 variance for total Ideal 
ratings was significantly smaller than the inter-5 variance for total Self 
ratings for 50 counseling applicants, and for 153 college students. A sim- 
ilar trend which was not quite significant was obtained with 97 air cadets. 

The eight-week test-retesc reliability coefficients for Self, Ideal, and 
Other Person are *|~-79, and -[-.78 (N = 76 college students). 

Worchel (1957) reports three validating studies for the Self-Ac- 
tivity Inventory. All of them bear only indirectly on the construct validity 
of this instrument as an index of 5s’ phenomenal selves, because they test 
simultaneously the construa validity of the Instrument and some theoreti- 
cal assumptions of the authors. 

In one of these studies it was assumed that college men referred 
by themselves or others to a counseling or psychiatric bureau, other col- 
lege students, and aviation cadets were respeaively low, medium, and 
high on ‘'adjustment.” They were fairly equal on CA and educational and 
socioeconomic levels. On Self mean and Ideal mean scores, the students 
and consultation 5s differed signfficantly from the cadets. The consultation 
5s differed at the .06 level from the other students with respect to Self 
mean scores. (The parallel restdts for [Self — Ideal] and [Self — Other] 
Aivaepiocy tcas-is. •wUl ont be detailed here, as they cannot be considered 
to be independent tests from those already reported.) 

Unfortunately the procedure and instruaions used for the three 
groups were not held constant. ‘The Inventory was administered individu- 
ally to the consultation 5s, who also received information that results might 
be useful in evaluating their problems. In addition, these 5s had volun- 
teered or agreed to come in for some sort of psychological counseling. 
Thus it seems plausible that this group was ready to be more frank and 
honest than would be the members of the other two groups. The other 
two groups received a group administration from their college instruaors 
or from the "principal investigator and two coUeagues" (of unknown 
relation to the cadet 5s). 
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What bearing if any, the cadet group thought their scores might 
have on their military assignments and treatment is not known, but it is 
plausible that they were motivated to put themselves in as good a hght 
as possible One may also quesuon the comparability of subject factors 
other than adjustment (eg, sophistication) when comparing students with 
mihtary personnel 

As a consequence of all these unknowns, no clear support for the 
construct validity of the inventory can be drawn from this study 

In the second study, Self and [Self — Ideal] scores correlated sig 
nificantly with Taylor Manifest Anxiety scores (N = 63 undergraduates) , 
and with Sarason Test Anxiety scores (N = 65 different undergraduates) 
(P ~ 01 for both correlations ) 


In a third study, it was assumed that failure to complete a task under 
self-esteem orienting instruaions threatens self esteem more than does 
failure to complete a task under task orienting instructions It was further 
assumed that favorable Self, [Self — Ideal], and [Self — Other] scores all 
measure ego strength S's recall ratios for completed and uncompleted 
task were measured when the tasks were done under self esteem orienting 
and task orienting instructions The investigator predicted that ego 
strength would correlate positively with recall of completed tasks under 
se -esteem orienting instructions, but would correlate negatively imder 
fact, however, correlations involving 
A [Self— Other] scores were negligible xmder both con 

itions e Self score also failed to correlate with recall of completed 
tas un er task-onenting instructions Under self esteem orienting in 
strmi^ owwer, Self scores correlated as prediaed with recall ratios 
1 j ^ ~ finding gives very slight support to the con 

strpnmT ^ a measure of ego 

gth t also gives very slight support to the construct vahdity of the 
Self smre as an indev of S a phenomenal self esteem 

throw ™ spotted m some detail elsewhere m this book 

mvL^,r' *= “““““ ''“‘■^“7 “f *.s tnstrument One 

rv, Section C7 compared 
Ss who d a esteem threatening stress in groups of 

WoTiek discrepances (MiUer dt 

ro .1 “ '’““■bed in Chapter IV, Secion 

and'nnrm IV rtr 11 '■'■''*■7 Inventory scores of neurotic, schizophremc, 

and normal Ss (Hillson i Wotchel. 1957) In each case, hypotheses were 
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stated on the bases of theory and the assumed validity of the instrument 
for measuring phenomenal self-regard. Some but not all of the hypotheses 
were verified. 

The Interpersonal Check List. The Interpersonal Check List was 
developed by LaForge and Suczek (1955) to measure a number of vari- 
ables defined by the Interpersonal Personality System (Leary, 1957). The 
check list is used to get (a) a self-description; (b) an ideal-self-descrip- 
tion; and (c) a measure of "self-acceptance” in terms of discrepancies be- 
tween self and ideal self descriptions. 

In the Interpersonal Personality System, Leary (1957, pp. 81-82) 
and his co-workers distinguish five "levels” of personality, which we may 
briefly identify thus: I = Public Communication (interpersonal impact 
of the subject on others) ; II = Conscious Descriptions (subject’s view of 
self and world) ; III = Preconscious Symbolization (subject's autistic and 
projeaive fantasy produaions); IV = Unexpressed Unconscious; V « 
£go Ideal (subject’s view of his ideal self and his standards). 

They wished to develop several measures for each level which could 
be mutually compared and/or combined across levels, as well as within 
levels. To make such intra- and interlevel comparisons possible it was 
necessary to score each and every one of their instruments along the same 
interpersonal behavior dimensions. 

As a point of departure in setting up such dimensions of interpersonal 
behavior, they examined many behavior terms, and induaively established 
a sixteen-variable classification scheme. They report that this scheme 
seems to accommodate most of the words in the English language having 
a social connotation. In diagramming their classification plan, the sixteen 
variables are ordered around a circle which is divided into four quadrants 
by the main axes, dominance-submission and hostility-affection. Each quad- 
rant is subdivided into four parts, yielding sixteen subdivisions of the 
circle. The successive sixteenths of the perimeter of the circle refer to in- 
terpersonal behavior characteristics which are considered to be psychologi- 
cally adjacent to one another along a circular continuum. For example, 
"Docile-Dependent" is next to "Self-Effadng-Masochistic" Opposite points 
on the perimeter stand for psychologically opposite interpersonal behavior 
charaaeristics. For example, ’'Sclf-Effacing-Masochistic” is placed direaly 
across from "Managerial-Autocratic” The radius of the circle indicates the 
intensity of the charaaeristlc, from normal, moderate, or appropriate (at 
the center) to extreme (at the periphery). 
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Level 11 appears to refer to the phenomenal self concept, and 
Level V to the phenomenal self ideal We should note, however, that 
Leary (1957, p 132) specifically denies that he and his co workers are 
measuring level of consciousness They prefer instead to say that Levels 
II and V are conscious descriptions of self and ideal self, because meas 
ures at these levels reflea how S chooses to present himself, rather than 
how he sees himself In a personal communication Leary has said that he 
does consider Level II measures to be like other investigators’ measures 
of the self concept 

The Interpersonal Check List is one of the instruments used to index 
both Level II (conscious self desaiption) and Level V (conscious descrip 
tion of the ideal self) In its most ream form the Interpersonal Check List 
contains 128 items, eight foe each of the sixteen variables in the theory s 
classification scheme The eight items for any variable include one of least 
intensity, three for each of two intermediate intensity levels, and one 
of highest intensity Items are serially hsted on the sheet which S uses, 
with adjecuves from the sixteen categories intermingled within the list 
The S desaibes his actual self and then his ideal self by checking as many 
adjeaives as he wishes 

The Interpersonal Check List has undergone successive revisions, in 
volving several thousands of Ss Clarity of meaning was a consideration 
in choosing adjeaivcs (or brief phrases) to be included in the successive 
revisions In the final form of the Interpersonal Check List, intensity 
values were assigned on the basis of a combination of two criteria (1) 
v.hethet psychologists had judged the item to be good, neutral, or bad 
from the viewpoint of the subjea s culture (2) the frequency with which 
subjeas had checked the item m earlier forms (eg, the lowest intensity 
value was given an adjeaive checked by 90% of persons, the highest 
intensity value to an item checked by 10% of persons) 

In scoring the Interpersonal Check List, items representing successive 
pairs of the sixteen interpersonal behavior charaaenstics are grouped to- 
gether, dividing the circle into octants. Eight raw scores are obtained for 
each S, by finding the total number of words S has checked which belong 
m each oaant of the circle A arcular profile can then be plotted, with the 
radius of each octant determined by the number of words S checked be 
longing tn that octant 

Reluhtitij of the Interpersonal Cheek last Two week test retest cor 
relations are given for 77 obese women. When the data were grouped by 
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octants, the average of the eight test retest fs was + 78 This reliability 
coefficient may be somewhat inQated, since Ss' sets to check many or few 
Items regardless of content were not controlled 

Theoretically, the farther apart on the circle the interpersonal be 
havior charaaeristics are from one another, the lower should be their 
intercorrelation This tended to be true empirically when intercharactenstic 
correlations were computed on several samples The theory predias that 
characteristics opposite to eadi other on the circle will correlate nega- 
tively Such negative correlations were not found, however This lack of 
prediaed negative correlations was partly due to contamination from the 
response set to check many or few items, regardless of their content It is 
possible to remove this influence by dividing each of S's scores by his total 
number of checks When this is done, negative correlations do appear 
between variables opposite to one another on the arde 

Construct Validity of the Interpersonal Check List No data are given 
which are specifically pertinent to the consmia validity of the Inter 
personal Check List for inferring Ss phenomenal self or phenomenal ideal 
self Indeed, such validity was not the aim of the investigators Since we 
are interested in this kind of validity for self concept measures, however, 
we would find it valuable to know whether the Interpersonal Check List 
scores for Level II (conscious self description) correlate with the other 
measures which these mvestigators used to index Level II Also it would 
be valuable to know whether the Interpersonal Check List scores for Level 
V (conscious description of ideal self) correlate with the other measures 
which these investigators used to index Level V Leary mentions that 
Level II and Level V were each measured by three other indices besides 
the Interpersonal Check List Trained personnel rated diagnostjc jnrervjew^ 
therapy interviews, and autobiographies according to the sixteen variable 
scheme No correlations between Interpersonal Check List Level II and any 
of these other three Level II measures are presented, however Also no 
correlations between Interpersonal Check List Level V and any of these 
other measures of Level V are presented 

It seems that Leary may not have intended the alternate indices of 
Level II to be aimed at the same construct, despite their common level 
designation. For example, he gives some hypothetical consideration to 
variations in depth of conscious reports which may be obtained from 
initial therapy interviews and the check list (Leary, 1957, p 151) 

Some data are given shotMng the percentage of \'anous diagnosuc 
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groups which are high on each of the octants (Leary, 1957, Chapters 
18 * 22 ). These, however, ate not directly useful to us in estimating the con- 
struct validity of the instrument for inferring the phenomenal self. The 
general self-regard levels of various groups of patients and normal persons 
are discussed briefly in Chapter IV, Section C-9 below. 

The ideal-self score was shown to be rather stereotyped in the man- 
ner which we have found to be true for many other self-regard instru- 
ments. In one routine sample of 207 clinic patients, 90% of the patients 
ideal-self scores fell in only one of the four quadrants of the circle. 

Leary says that "self-acceptance” may be inferred from the discrep- 
ancy between Level H (conscious self-description) and Level V (con- 
scious desaiption of ideal self). He states that "this variable plays a most 
crucial role in arousing motivation for therapy” (1957, p. 205). No data 
are cited in support of this contention, however. The relative contributions 
of self and ideal to the two-part score are not discussed. In a personal 
communication Leary has stated that he has data relating Level 11 (con- 
scious self-description) to motivation for therapy. These data are to be 
published in a book. 

Finally we note that Level I (interpersonal impact of the subject 
on others) is in practice usually measured by S’s self-report score on cer- 
tain combinations of MMPI items. This use of self-report to index be- 
havior as seen by others is stated to be a matter of practical necessity or 
convenience, rather than being operationally desirable. It is used despite 
the fact that these self-tcports apparently do not always correlate highly 
with the following external ratings of ^s behavior which Leary considers 
more appropriate operational definitions of Level I: sociometric ratings 
from check lists by fellow patients or trained observers; and ratings by 
trained personnel of the patient’s minute-by-minute behavior in a social 
situation. Beoiuse the self-report measures of Level I were specifically not 
intended as indices of Ss’ phenomenal fields, we shall not deal with them 
further here. 

(4) Instruments Purporting to Tap Self-Regard by Self-Ratings on Scales 
U'ttb Assumed or Prejudged FavorahiUty Values 

■ j (1952) has developed a frequently mentioned two-pan 

md« of self-e\'aluation called "stability of the self concept." On each of 
25 Items, S rates himself four times, to indicate respectively ( 1 ) his most 
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favorable realistic self concept ("positive self concept"); (2) his most 
unfavomble realistic self concept ("negative self concept"); (3) his 
realistic private self concept”; and (4) his most accurate estimate of 
himself as he believed other people in the group saw him ("social self 
concept"). The "stability” score is obtained by subtracting S’s "positive 
self concept” from his "negative self concept” on each of the 25 iteins, 
and summing across all items without regard to sign. 

Split-half reliability for the "stability” scores was +*93 for 62 Ss. 
In choosing the 25 items, "an effort was made to sample as widely as pos- 
sible the significant attributes of self-regard” (Brownfain, 1952, p. 598). 

Brownfain hypothesized that instability of the self concept may be 
considered to be a correlate of "self-esteem" and is associated with "poor / 
adjustment.” He compared two groups of fifteen Ss who had extremely/ 
"stable" and "unstable” self concepts respectively. His results were as fol-‘ 
lows: (1) Stable Ss gave themselves more favorable "realistic private self- . 
concept" ratings on 21 of the 25 items. Five of these differences were 
significant at <.05 level on a one-tailed test. (2) Stable S$ had a signifi- 
cantly narrower range between their "realistic private" and "social self" 
ratings on the 25 items taken as a whole. (3) Stable Ss bad healthier 
scores on all faaors but G in die GAMIN Inventory. (Two of these 
differences were significant at the .05 level or better.) (4) Stable Ss re- 
ceived a higher mean racing from fraternity peers on nine out of ten 
variables in a rating scale. (Intelligence ratings favored the unstable S’s, 
who did in fact have significantly higher grade point averages and were 
mostly graduate students.) The content of these scales appears to overlap 
the 25 items of the self-concept inventory to a considerable degree. (Two 
of these differences were significant at the .05 level.) (5) Stable Ss ex- 
pected a higher rating from others on nine of the ten variables, the dif- 
ference in expected adjustment ratings being significant. (6) Stable Ss 
showed a significantly narrower total range between their highest and 
lowest estimate of where fcaceraity brothers would rate them on these ten 
variables. 

As with any two-part index, one wonders how much each component 
contributes to the pr^ictivc power of the composite stability score. It 
seems plausible to the present author that negative self concept (worst 
realistic self-rating) might be carrying the major burden, with relatively 
less inter-S variance occurring among positive self-concept ratings. If this 
is so, one could predia the findings as well or nearly as well with the 
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negative self concept ratings alone as with die composite stability score 
This IS true because the stability score would be obtained, in effect, by 
subtraamg a constant or nearly a constant from negative self-concept 
ratings It is impossible to determme this directly since no separate SD 
values for positive and negative self concept ratings are given, nor is each 
component correlated separately with the dependent variables However, 
the following information suggests obliquely that the major variance may 
be contributed by the negative self concept When mean private self 
concept ratings for each item were correlated with mean stabihty scores, 
across 25 items, r = + 19 (ns ) However, when mean private self con 
cept ratings for each item were correlated with the mean gap between 
private self concept rating and negative self concept rating (the latter 
expressed as a percent of total instability range), r = +75 (This cor 
relation was taken from the unpublished dissertation on which the article 
was based ) Further hght is shed on this question by Cowen s study 
(1954), using a modidcation of Browofains scales Cowen compared Ss 
with extremely high and extremely low negative self concept ratings In 
one pair of samples in which the difference m mean negative self concept 
ratings was 569, the difference m mean stability was 468, but the dif 
fetence in mean positive self concept ratings was only 10 1 In a second 
pair of samples m which the difference in mean negative self concept 
ratings was 64 4 the difference in mean stability was 42 1, while the 
difference m positive self concept was only 22 3 The differences in mean 
positive self concept, although much smaller than the differences in nega 
tive concept or stability did differ significantly at the 001 level for the 
second sample (p = 08 for the first sample) This suggests that some 
significant variance may be contributed to the stability score by the post 
tive self concept. At the same time however, it implies that much more 
variance is contributed to the stability index by variance in negative self 
concept ratings. 

In short, we need further exploration of this index before we can 
conclude that stability of self concept and negative self concept are 
different constructs 

Now let us return to the finding that stability is related to the other 
self report variables listed in Brownfains article We must point out that 
these correlations do not constitute clear support for the discriminant 
validity of stabihty as a measure of phenomenal self regard Our hne of 
thought is as follov’s Let us remember that the "realistic private self 
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concept ’ and the "social self concept * ratings were made on exaaly the 
same 25 items used to measure ' stability ' Let us also remember that there 
seems to be considerable overlap in content among the 25 items, the 
GAMIN, and the peer rating scales on which S estimated how fraternity 
brothers would rank him Let us assume for the moment that our reason- 


ing was correct concerning the major role of the negative self concept in 
determining the two part stability mdex We conclude that Brownfain’s 
findings concermng ' stability may be parsimomously accounted for to an 
unknown but probably large extent in terms of the degree to which 5* is 
willing, under varying instructions, to derogate himself consistently on 
various instruments having identical or similar content 

Further indirect information on the construct validity of the stability 
score comes from a second article by Cowen (1956a) based on the two 
samples of subjects mentioned above (Cowen, 1954) Each of the com- 
ponents of the stability score correlated significantly with all three scores 
from Bills’s lAV On the other hand, the stability score (a discrepancy 
score) did not correlate significantly with any of the Bills scores, not 
even with the [Self— Ideal] discrepancy score derived from Bills’s m- 
strument (Scoring of the lAV was slightly modified from Bills s original 
scoring) Cowen (1956) also quotes two doaoral dissertations (Hauser, 
1953, and LaFon, 1954) In the first, stability did not correlate as highly 
with various combinations of rigidity, security, and anxiety measures as 
did Brownfain’s private self concept In the second, negative self concept 
correlated more clearly with patterns of Rorschach measures of self regard 


ing attitudes than did stability 

Can one validly infer different aspects of phenomenal self regard 
from each of Btownfam's four scores (positive self concept, negative 
self concept, realistic private self concept, and stability of self concept) 
We conclude that such discriminant validi^ for loZhfrhTr 

remains to be demonstrated It is suggested (Cowen. 
the negative self concept, when elicited m the contm of die o*« ta inp 
may s«m innocuous to J, and lead him to reveal th_e phenomenal self 
mote undefensively than he docs in making the private actual seir rating 
A group of Ss who gave themselves negative self-concept ratings only were 
compared to a gto^ S'" 

ratios (Coven*l956a) The former groups mi^ ne^tive self concept 
was sV.fcntly mote favorable, and 59-5 of the ft in Aar gtou^ttrf 
aftetwfris that their negative self-concept ta.ings .-onld have l«n more 
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unfavorable had they been asked to report both positive and negative self 
concepts It is not clear, however, whether the groups were matched on 
relevant variables, since they came from two intact, successive psychology 
classes 

(5) Other Rating Scales, Questionnaires, and Adpctive Check Lists 

Cjor the remaining rating scales, questionnaires, and adjective check 
lists which purport to measure self regard there is little or no available 
information concerning reliability and/or construct valid^ Mostly they 
have been used in only one study Consequently they will be identified 
briefly in Tables II and III where the reader can refer to them as he reads 
in Chapter IV about the studies which involve them 


TABLE II 

QUESTIONNAIRES, ADJECTIVE CHECK LISTS, RATING SCALES 
FOR INDEXING SELF REGARD 

All of the following instruments seem to be aimed toward fairly 
general feelings of self regard Those instruments which are discussed in 
detail m the text are simply listed here, with the designation See text 
for description All the other instruments included in this table appear 
to have been used only once or twice Information on these latter instru 
ments is included in the body of the table Except as indicated below, no 
information concerning specific item ojntent, rationale for choice of items, 
and/or relevant construct validity for indexing the phenomenal self seems 
to be available in published sources concerning these infrequently used 
instruments 

For two thirds of all instruments referred to in the table, no rehability 
information is available in pubhshed sources For 80% of all instruments 
referred to in the table no information on construct validity for inferring 
the phenomenal self is available m pubhshed sources (except for confirma 
non of the author s research hypothesis, which was based on self concept 
theory plus the assumption that the self-concept measure was valid) 
Authors who used the MMPI, GAMIN, Guilford Zimmerman Tem 
peramcnt Survey, or California Test of Personality are not all listed 
below 
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Author 
Alien (1958) 


Amafora (1957) 


Beihn (1957) 


Berger (1952) 


Bills (1951 1954) 


Bxodbeck Sc Perlrautter 

(1954) 


Bronfenbrenoer, Harding 
& Gallwcy (1958) 

BtownfaiQ (1952) 


Bugental & Gunning 
(1955), 

Bugental & Zelen (1950) 


Calvin Sc Holtzmtn (1953) 


Child, Frant, &. Storm 
(1956) 


Table 11 — Continued 

Instrument 

List of 25 ad/ectives 'construaed from Murray's set 
of 20 needs and five of the general attributes " These 
adjectives paired with ad/ectives opposite in mea n ing, 
and S made dichotomized choices 'A similar but 
less systematic list of 20 opposite traits was used for 
one group of Ss in the study Sample items are given 

Child Personality Scale, 22 traits, each on ten point 
scale Published manual referred to 

Pupil index, and 5*s Self rating scale (components 
not given) 

Questionnaire for Self Acceptance and Acceptance of 
Others See text for description. 

Index of Adjustment and Values See text for de 
scription 

Twenty six item self dislike questionnaire Reduced 
from 78 items to include only those which correlated 
at least + 40 with toral, on pretest with }6 Ss, Tried 
to exclude measurement of direct anxiety Items pub- 
lished m article All items phrased negauvely Test 
retest reliability, time and N unspecified, =: d* 8 

Six favorable and six unfavorable adjectives, each 
rated on sue point scale Adjectives published 

Stability of self concept on 25 rating scales See text j 
for description- i 

S writes three answers to question "Who Are You’ 
Anssvers analyzed into 17 categories within framework 
of self concept theory Categories cover more than 
self regard e g , name, sex, age, group membership 
Exploratory toSormauoD on frequeacy of usage of 
categories is presented, 

Ss ranked selves and others on seven traits defined 
in article Lcadenhip, Tolerance Adjustment, Drive, 
Tacr/ulneas, Gregariousness, Social Uoderstjndjng. 

Self rating on 200 items (10 for each of 20 van 
sbles), to represent authors' definitions for Murray 
needs luted m anicle Split half relubilities on on* 
specified N ranged from -f 39 to +91 for separate 
scales typically around + 7 to +.8 
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Author 

Coopersmith (1959) 


Crandall & Bellugi (1954) 


Dillct (1954) 


Diggory Ik Magaziner 

(1959) 


Dittes (1959a 1959b) 


Table 11 — ContiQiied 

Instrument 

Self Esteem Inventory Fifty items concerned -with 
S s perceptions in four areas peers patents schoo l 
self Items selected and reworae3Trom‘’Ko^rsand 
“E^ond scale plus items designed by E Items di 
vided into two groups by agreement among five 
psychologists that they indicate high or low self 
esteem S checks item as like me or unlike me 
Twice the sum of high self-esteem items marked like 
me and low self esteem items marked unlike me 
gives Self Esteem Score S also checks items as like 
or unlike his ideal self Twice the sum of discrep 
ancies from actual self indexes dissatisfacuon with 
present self picture. Association between two types 
of score significant at 01 level Five week test retest 
reliability 30 fifth grade 5s = + 88 ADI reference 
given 

One hundred adjecuves chosen from Allport and Od 
berts list according to these criteria (a) clear, (b) 
used m everyday conversation (c) agreed upon social 
desirability values which covered range of social de- 
sirability scale (d) representative of various levels 
of Thorndike Lorge word count S rates for personal 
desirability self applicability ideal self novel person 
seen for few minutes Seven (or eight ) point scale 
used 

Ten personality trait names given in article were 
raced on seven point scales Traits selected by dormi 
tory residents as most valuable for successful college 
adjustment. No separate reliability for self ratings 
given. 

Linear rating scales for five abilities (defined in 
article) and for general adequacy of functioning 
Five reference points along ability scales in terms 
of percent of relevant situations in which S expects 
to succeed in using the ability Change in ratings 
measured in mm of movement along line 
Self esteem inferred from sum of three indices (a) 
11 self rating items six point scales norm to be aver 
age man S s age Most items adapted from Murray 
Examples given in article Spearman Brown odd even 
f r= *1- 82 (b) Four questions on sense of adequacy 
among peers (mrreUtes + 34 with [a] ) (c) Rat 

mgs 5 received from discussion group members used 
on the assumption that high self esteem 5s would 
participate actively be favorably rated by peers 
(correlated + 25 with [a] ) 
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Author 
Eastman (1958) 

Ewing (1954) 

Fey (1954, 1955, 1957) 

Fiedler, Dodge, Jones, fe 
Hutchins (1958) 

Flyer, Barron, & Bigbee 
(1953) 

Froehhch (1954) 

Gibson Snyder, & Ray 
(1955) 

Harvey, Kelley, & Shapiro 
(1957) 

Helper (1955, 1958) 

Israel (1958) 


Table II— Continued 

Instrument 

Bills s Self Acceptance, abbreviated form (see text 
for Bills s lAV) Self Acceptance Spearman Brown 
reliability = -j- 89 Correlated significantly with 
Marital Happiness scores, as predicted from theory 
(+37 and +35) 

One hundred trait names rated on five point scale for 
typical and ideal self No rationale given. 

Questionnaires for Acceptance of Self and Acceptance 
of Others See text for desctiption- 


Tweoty seven point adjecuve scales Selfesteem in 
ferred in terms of average favorability Self satisfac 
non inferred in terms of [Self— Ideal] discrepancy 
Split half reliability of selfesteem = +83 self 
satisfaction = +76 (on one of four groups used) 
Selfesteem correlated with [Self— Ideal] discrepancy 
from + 36 to + 60 on four different groups 

Six bipolar trait scales four points on each scale 
Anxiety, enjoyment of company of others tise of 
others for own purposes sensitivity to criticism, trust 
of people, self confidence Ss rated self and social 
self and others Reliability given for group petcep 
tions only 

5 rates 17 abilities interests personality characterisucs 
on four point scale 

Attitude Toward Self Scale constructed from MMPI I 
Items selected by agreement of seven out of ten ' 
trained judges Twenty items having highest point 
biserial r with total score selected 


S rates on 14 cm line 15 items pertaining to five 
social charactcnsucs significant to college students 
(friendship sincerity, broadmindedness, considerate 

ness sense of humor) 


Sem2iitic differenml »calM 42 

found by OntU to bo dctcr.pt.ro of ,o„ „„ 

+ tout of Ossood s coonoarive tcolei Fa,or,l,,“" 
— Sum .ctual seir ratinst on 15 
by ludgm M dojitablc. Accopabiliiy ~ 

Idoull diJcttpunciEJ on remtimng 31 


Ss nut tolf «nd othen of bving group 
Indetthip intolbEOucc. «ppc«tuoce. 


on ordetboeti 
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Table II — Continued 

Instrument 

Selfesteem inferred (1954) from 38 items selected 
from standard mvcntorics, classed by author on 
bests ol meatiest wateat into (a) social jnadegtucy, 
(b) inhibition of aggression, (c) depression, (d) 
neurotic anxiety, (e) obsessional symptoms First 
three clusters alleged to indicate self esteem Jams 
and Field (1959) published three other apparently 
different clusters (a) social inadequacies, (b) social 
inhibition, (c) test anxiety Spearman Brown fs for 
the latter range from + 65 to + 91 Jams and Rife 
(1959) used only the social inadequacy cluster to 
infer self esteem 

Jams (1955) Self-esteem inferred from Socially Oriented Anxiety 

cluster from Sarason Test Anxiety Questionnaire 
(See Sarason and Gordon, 1953 ) 

JouratdeStfl (1954 1957) Selfcatbexis and bodycathexis questionnaires See 
text for description 

LaForge&Suczek (1955) Interpersonal Check List See text for description 
lawson & Fagan (1957) Twenty item adjective list to be checked for self, 
good (prison) guard, prisoner Exact rationale for 
item choice not given but items are listed 
Lazowtck (1955) Nine bipolar semantic differential scales given in 

article Three scales represent each of Osgood s three 
faaors I evaluative, II activity, HI potency 
Lesset & Abelson (1959) Self-esteem inferred from (1) total number of 
classmates 5 did not judge to be supeiior to him on 
five favorable but ambiguous characteristics, (2) 
child s estimate of how many classmates like him and 
would choose to sit next to him (3) discrepancy 
between rank of child on measure (2) and rank of 
child s actual sociomettic status 

Levanway (1955) Self ratings on 18 trait words on five-point scale 

Self Acceptance is inferred 

Linton A Graham (1959) Checklist personality inventory of 84 items in 
tended to reveal those consaously held feelings about 
himself that he is willing to state publicly (p 86) 

^ Rubenstem Eishtcen five point graphic rating scales Patient rates 

' se lf and self he would like to be Discrepancy 

^tw'eeD“lelF and id«i indicates self-dissatisfactioo 
Perhaps these scales are essentially the same as the 21 
scales used bj Rubenscem and Lorr (1956), but no 
definite information is published on the present 18 
scales (See Rnbenstem and Lorr (1956), below ) 


Author 

Jams (1954), 
Jams&Field (1959), 
Jaaa&Rtfc (19SP) 
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Author 

tundy ( 1955 ), 

Lundy (1958), 

Lundy, I^tkovsky, 
Cromwell, & Shoemaker 
(1955) 

McKee & Sheriiffs ( 1959 ) 
McQuuty (1950) 

Wants ( 1955 . 3955 ; 


Martue ( 1956 ) 


Martire & Hornberger 
(1937) 


Maslow (1942) 




Table II— Continued 

Instrument 

Eighty MMPI statements randomly placed m gfou| 
of four S to choose one from each group to cbata 
terize self, one to characterize his ideal Self accep 
ance = number of agreements on items chosen unde 
the two instructions 

Satbin's Adjective Check List, to be checked by 
as to ideal and real self (See Satbin below ) 

Personality questionnaire, 180 items, a few sUustra 
tive Items published 

Twenty four bipolar adjective scales from Cartells 
factor analysis of Allporr and Odbert's adjective trait 
list Of Cattells 12 factors, the eight accounting for 
most variance are represented by three items each 
(Said to be similar to Helpers instrument, qv ) 

Twenty six traits modified from Browcfaia, forced 
sort (but not Q) from most to least (1) important 
to stand high 00 . (2) like self Adjectives listed m 
article Anchoring definitions given to 5* Mean of 
each S"s (Self — Ideal] discrepancies taken on achieve- 
ment related traits only (others ignored in study) 

Same 26 adjeaives as 10 Martire (1956), but Ss 
rank in order from I to 26, according to (1) im 
poftance to them, (2) characteristic of tkea, (3) ac 
ceptabiliry to society 

Socul Personality Inventory for College Women 
Used to infer self-esteem See text for descriptioa 

Oncago Atutvide Sea.!* each has tht« post 

tive three negative and three neutral items, reliability 
for aged Ss (method unspecified) -f- 72 to +95 
Vine^d Soaal Maturity Scale administered non 
directively, to infer 5*s self concept of own socul 
competence from S*s spontaneous replies 
Oldwell Pictures (1953) forced wit of pictures 
along scale once according to degree * like me," once 
according to degree like ideal person- 
Self-coocept Questionnaire 26 items from "Fiedlers 
(2 son Sutements which three ptychologisa coo 
sidered appropriate for measuring amnides of "self 
viorth" in the aged Two- to four week test retest 
relubihty, 25 5 s = + 64 At least five out of nr 
psychologists agreed 00 feeling tone of items. Score 
s: oufflWfof posifjve views 5 bolds. 
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Table 1I-— G>nttnued 

Author Instrument 

^^ane 50 Q (1956) Sel f Eval uauoa Scale oQ which S in dicates tl) cga_ 

celled 's3F^(2)“pro]ected seU two ye^s hence, (3) 
reflected self (as others see him) Number and kind 
of Items steps m scale not reported 

Miyomoto & Dornbusch Five*poiot scale for four traits intelligence, self 
(1956) cotifldeoce, pfeysvcal atttactweaess, Ukeableoess Bjated 

for self, perceived response of peer group to self, 
perceived response of generalized other to self 

Norman (1933) Two sets of eight point rating scales Scale A = 22 

phenotypic traits adapted and modified from Cat 
tell Scale B = nine genotypic variables Traits 
listed to article, reference cited for definitions 

Northway & Detweiler Ten adjecuves given in article, selected by ^s as best 
(1935) to describe good qualities of people S judged self 

on each item on five point scale from extremely to 
not at alL 

Nuthmann (1957) Eighty student judges given definmon of acceptance 

of seU From Wge pool, item seleaed if proportion 
of judges classifying it as relevant to definiuoo de 
parted from chance at 001 level or better Items 
not included m final scale unless seven out of eighty 
students in fresh group gave self rejecting answers 
Number of True and False answers equalized Final 
form of scale was 100 acceptance of self answers 
plus 40 buffer items 

Petlmutter (1954) Standard list of traits used m several previous ex 

periments because of the variety and clarity of the 
Items (p 135) S checked according to whether 
(1) he would like to (2) he did actually possess 
ocfaet large or small amount of each trait Self 
esteem infened from number of actual positive traits 
5 reports self as having High self esteem =: zero 
undesirable traits low self esteem = five or more un 
desirable traits checked 

Questionnaire for Self Acceptance and Acceptance of 
Others See text for description 

Sixteen items pertaining to what constitutes a good 
teacher, decided on basis of interviews with faculty 
groups and search of educational literature to dis 
cover what teachers tend to talk about (p 242) 
Eight point scale for each Item. Failure (self-esteem) 
score = sum of differences between ‘real perform 
aoce* raaog and ideal teacher” rating. 


Phillips (1951) 

Rasmussen & Zandet 
(1954) 
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Author 

Reckless, Dinit2, & 
Murray (1956); 
Reckless, Dioitz, ^ 
Kay (1957) 

Robiasoa & Freeman 
(1954) 


Roessler & GreenfieW 
(1958) 

Rogers (1958) 


Rokeach & FruchMr 
(1956) 

Rosea (1956a, 1956b) 


Table 11 — Coacinued 

Instrument 

Unspecified instrument for measuring boy’s concep- 
tion of seif, lus family and other interpersonal rela- 
tions (presumably items selected for logical relevance 
to resistance to delinquency). 

Self-Regarding Span = number of minutes and sec- 
onds spent telling about (1) self in present; (2) 
self between ages tea to 0teen; (3) ideal self for 
future- Rapport previously established by S's telUos 
about prefctred season. On Self-test, S was prodded, 
time taken out for irrelevancies and pauses of more 
than ten seconds. Same tester administered and re- 
corded. No control for response total. Self-Concern 
= same responses coded for number of items show- 
rag ioterptecatioas, emotion, detachment. Interjudge 
reliability = •f-.86. Inadequate control for response 
totaL Sensibility Questionnaire: 20 questions, four 
groups or five each in re concern with past, future, 
other people's feelings, other people’s opinions. Oral 
admioistratioa. E recording. Answers judged btet 
by E. Split-half reliability s: -b.86. 

Fey Questionnaire (see text for description). Also 
us^ suicidal attempts to define low self-acceptance, 
but no correlation between the two measures of self- 
acceptance were presented. 

"Global apperception technique” for measuring self- 
ideal coDgtucDce, which S expresses dicectlr by slid- 
ing a four-inch square of red glass (representing 
self) behind a four-inch square of blue glass (rep- 
resenting ideal). Congruence b etwee n self and idejd 
measured in centimeten of overlap. 

Self-rejection Subscale (embedded among items meas- 
uring Dognurism, Paranoia). Five items, three from 
Berger (see fctt), two from hIMPI. All worded 
so that True answer = rejection of self. 

MhfPI given three times: (1) under standard In- 
structions (for "selT); (2) to describe S's idea of 
desirable cbatacKristics of person own age and sex; 

(3) to describe what sodery thinks Is desirable in 
person of S's age and icr. Self-esteem not inferred 
directly, bur fSelf— IdealJ discrtpaDcr (ia terms 
of number of discrepant items) correlated with vari- 
ous MMPI scales. Author asserts he's not after 
coftKioct validity of hn*fPI as measure of phenometul 
field. 
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Table II — Connnued 

Author Instrument 

Rubensttm St Lott (1957) Multidimensional Scale (or Rating Psychlatiic Pa 
ttents discussed m Lott and Rubenstein (1956), 
Lorr Schaefer Rubenstein and Jenkins (1953) Six 
factors involve dynamics four factors involve symp 
toms The first six (including 25 items) used in this 
study 

Rubenstein & Loir (1956) Two-part 21 item five point graphic rating scale 
Part I = actual se lf Part II = as would like to^ bg. 
Discrepancy ^ore between self and id^ Covers 
1 1 such areas as intelligence interpersonal relations per 
sonal standards estimated personality adjustment (de 
veloped partly from Brownfain s instrument dis 
cussed in Chapter III above and partly on the 
MSRPP mentioned immediately above in Table II) 
(See also entry under Lorr Katz and Rubenstein 
1958 above ) 

Satbm & Jones (1955) Personality Word Card 200 adjectives no informa 
non given on basis of choice items published as 
examples ace all posmve in tone 5 checks words 
which charactenze himself Number of words checked 
on Personality Word Card correlated + 53 with 
Barron s e^ strength scale on MMPI (See also 
Satbm and Rosenberg ) 

Sarbm & Rosenberg (1955) Gough Adjeaive Check List 284 words no published 
reference or rationale Index of Self Acceptanc e = 
number favorable adjectives checked/total number 
of adjeaives checked Index of Self criticality = 
number of unfavorable adjectives diecked/total num 
bet of adjectives checked Favorabtlity and Unfavor 
ability ID terms of upper and lower 25% of words as 
rated for favorabtlity by 30 judges 
Personality Word Card 200 words approximately 
two-thirds from Gough s List Rationale for deleting 
and adding not spec fied. Split half reliability = 
+ 81 


P Sears (1941) 


Self appraisal scale How I am and How I wish I 
were rated on five point scale from neatly best to 
nearly worn m class Academic and nonacademic 
activities listed m article Self minus wish on self 
appraisal of academic activities correlates with size 
of discrepancy ^ore on level of aspiration task (ex 
petimental) "GChildren who admit falling short of 
J ideal are by other ctttctia maladjusted 
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Author 
Seats (1936) 

Sharma (1956) 

Shetfiffs & McKee (1957) 
Smith ^Lebo (1956) 

Sollef & Seagaer (1956) 

Steiner (1957) 

Stotland & Zander (1958) 

Tamkm (1957) 


Table II-— 0)nfinued 

Instrument 

Four graphic seven point rating scales, one each /or 
stinginess, obstinacy, disorderlmess, l^bfulness 
(traits prejudged by other groups for desirability) 

65 rate selves twice on a 25 trait list on eight point 
s<3}e (1) actual self, (2) like self to be Discrep 
ancies summed absolutely Test retest for control 
group =r + 90 , two to six week interval 
Sarbins Adjective Check List (see Satbin, above) 

Self concept of Social Maturity measured through 
modification of Items 9 through 15 of Vineland 
Scale Five alternatives per item (sample item pub 
lished) (See Table IV for nonphenomenal self 
concept measures also used by these authors No 
correlations among their self concept measures pre 
rented ) 

Twenty of Osgoods Semantic Difl’erential Scales, 12 
of which had high factor loadings oa valuation 
factor Seven point scale, Ss told 4 s; average Sum 
of the numbers checked on the 12 valuative scales 
== score Test retest, two months = + 87 on Ss 
used in this study 

Twenty sir step graphic rating scales, identified by 
polar terms (not given) S rates self according to 
(1) realistic, (2) optimistic, (3) pessimistic self 
5 instfuaed to imagine a team of psychologists has 
studied him and agreed on bis rating sad to mark 
scales accordingly A number of composite scores 
are derived Intercorrelatioos among scores given in 
article Some are aitifactual since each score being 
correlated contains eoaimon element. 

S evaluated his visual motor coordination and 13 
abiJjues, scaled by undergraduates according to de* 
creasing similarity to an experimental task. S also 
rated self as a complete pcrsoQ." Evidently an II 
point scale used for each rating See Table III for 
specific task rating scale used in this study 
Scott Puke Questionnaire = L and K scales (tom 
MMPI plus Self Acceptance scale based on Scheerer t 
definition of self accepting person. (Tamlin calls 
Self Acceptance score * measure of “ego-strength-") 

'SpIin5IT.'a«6fdiSg'toTcott"'(^«bhshc3r= 9-1 
Cbrrelauon with Rogers s Q sort = + 77 according to 
Scott (onpobhshed) Difierrntjjrra among disorders 
10 predict^ fashion 
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Table II — Continued 

Author Instrument 

Tarwater (1955) 'The I Quest,'” a problems inventory 

Torrance (1954a, 1954b) Kansas State Freshmen evaluated own percentile 
standing on ACE, Cooperative English, Cooperative 
Reading Tests before and after taking tests (eight 
subscores estimated each time) 

Wahler (1958) Forty four items pertaining to characteristics com 

monly regarded as important clinical variables, eg, 
anxiety, hostihty, dependency, suspicion Nine point 
scale, no forced choitt 

Webb (1952) Rating on 6ve variables personal charm, security, 

inteUigence, Jewuh appearance, Jewish acceptance 
(terms defined m article), 1 to 7 labelled least to 
most, 

Webb (1955) Seven point scale of intelligence” from 'least' to 

' most , 5s rated self among military peer group 5s 
instructed to give as many high as low ratings Re 
rating of self after 11 weeks, r = + 19 

Worchel (1957) Self Acuvity Inventory See text for description 

Wylie (1937) Six point scales for friendliness, likeability, gener 

osity, intelligence, sense of humor Each point 
defined by verbal description Order of descriptive 
points from assumed ideal verified by independent 
judges 5s rate selves as they think members of 
military peer group will rate them Good ends 
alternated for response set control (ADI reference 
for content, procedures, correlations with Self Inven 
tory ) 

Self Inventory omnibus type. True False items, 15 
independently judged to pertain to each of five traits 
mentioned above Positive and negative item struc* 
ture equatued for response set control (ADI refer 
ence for content, reliability, internal analysis, correla 
tions -with respective self rating scales ) 

Zelea (1954a, 1954b) Feelings of Personal Worth from California Test of 
^rsonality Biserial correlation with positive feelings 
about self from WAY (see Bugental et al , above) 
was + 73 on about 50 Ss 

Zimmer (1954) Twenty five trait adjectives on seven point scale Ad 

jectives chosen on criteria six to ten per million on 
Tboradtke-Lotge word count column G, not repre- 
senting atltuial stereotype of desirable or undesirable 
trait; having personal or dynamic meaning. Actual 
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Table II— Continued 


Author 


Instrument 


Zimmer (1954) — Contd 
Zimmer (1956) 


Zuckerman & Monashkin 
(1957), 

Zuckerman Baer & 
Monashkin (1956) 


adjectives given ^ rates self (1) as I am (2) as I 
■would like to be Free choice Self acceptance inferred 
from discrepancies 

Rating scales eight vertical columns numbered 1 to 
11 between two sets of adjectives given m article 
Factor analysis of traits yielded three factors I 
Ascendance submission II Maturity immaturity, III 
Adjustment maladjustment (but results of study not 
obtained in terms of factors) 


Sixteen subscales covering clinically relevant dimen 
sioQS a list of eight scaled adjectives describes *e 
points on each subscale. ^ chooses word to descri^ 
himself (1) as he is in general (2) as he would 
like to be Absolute sum of discrepancies in scale 
values for self and ideal = self acceptance CorreU 
tions with other scales offered 


TABUB. /// 

SPEaFIC EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 
A number of investigators have devised self evaluative rating sc^es 
very specific to their experimental purposes eg, S rates how w e i 
on a particular experimental task, or he rates his standing on one or a 
obviously evaluative traits These instruments are too misre aneo 
subclassify, but are simply hsted below Except as in icat ^ , 

mation on reliability or construct validity as an index o s p e 
self IS published. 


Author 

IJavids Henry McArthur 
& McNamara (1955) 
Eastman (1958) 


Fesunger Torrey & 
Willetman (1954) 
Gerard (1958) 


Instrument 

^po.M.od.for from much 

ss § 1 M to much mote than molt people 

. , Wallaces rehabihty, 

S^oSrrJ +90 'hattmao tehabtht, not 
ivcn 

Eia? 

I discussion 
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Table III— ^ntinued 

Author Instrument 

Gilinsky (1949) 5 estimates own performance on vocabulary test after 

heating norms but before taking test Estimates own 

IQ 

Goldings (1954) Linear rating scales for "avowal of happiness' in 

eight areas (family relations, health, intellectual ac- 
tivity, physical exercise, leisure time, sex relations, 
personal friendships) and one over all scale 

Green (1948) Ss rate self and all others on five point scale of 

leadership 

Howard fit S evaluates own performance on simulated air strategy 

Berkowitz (1958) 

Klein ( 1948) S estimates own performance on ten point scale before 

and after six motor tasks 

Murstein (1936) S rates self and fraternity brothers on hostility as de 

fined to anicle (one month rerank rho = 89 for 

IS member sample) No specific reliability on self- 
rating given 

Rogers & Paul (1959) Conscious impuoitiveness indexed by M% score on 
Roseorweig PF See Table IV for Rogers and Paul s 
index of unconscious self evaluation of aggression. 

Rokeach (1945) Ten point graphic rating scale for female beauty 

Scotland & Zander (1958) Eleven point scale for rating degree of puzzle success 
and eleven point scale for rating degree of puzzle 
failure (See Table II for other scales used in this 
study ) 

Stwland, Thorley, Thomas, Self evaluation on puzzle task, six point graphic rat 
Cohen, & Zander (1957) mg scales Details not specified Not related to self 
esteem (see Table I) except under failure conditions 
of experiment 

(6) Summary and Conclusions Concerning Validity and Reliability 

Obviously there have been a great many studies in which phenomenal 
self regard has been inferred from rating scales, questionnaires, adjective 
chedc lists, or combinations of these techmques Although some of these 
instruments (eg, BiUs's lAV, Berger’s Acceptance of Self) have been 
explored more or less extensively, most of the indices have been used 
only once or twice Sufficient information is not at hand regarding their 
reliability or their construa validity for inferring phenomenal self esteem 
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Reliability. Split-Half Coefficients. As for reliability, when it is 
reported at all, it is usually of the split-half variety. This type of coeffi- 
cient, although it does not measure time-associated errors (instability), is 
of major interest to the test constructor because it reflects internal con- 
sistency, "the only aspect of reliability which can be improved by using 
better items in an objeaive test” (Cureton, 1958, p. 733). 

Arriving at a meaningful intetpretation of the split-half coefficient 
is not easy, however. Such coefficients must be evaluated in the light of 
the assumptions one makes about ffie meaning of "reliability, and the 
degree to which such assumptions are fulfilled in the formation of the 
two halves. Specialists in the study of reliability theory have not reached 
complete agreement with respect to assumptions and specifications, as we 
shall exemplify below by citing some ideas of Cureton and of Cronbach 
and his co-workers. Despite some apparent disagreement, there is con- 
siderable congruence in these current views, however. Thus far, workers in 
the area of self-concept measurement have not explicitly considered such 
issues in relation to their own instruments. Future work in the area 
should yield more clearly interpretable split-half coefficients, if attention 
Is given to these matters. , 

Cureton (1938) has argued that the reliability coefficient of ^y 
half-test be defined as the variance ratio of true scores to total scores. He 
specifically rejeas any definitions of true score which J samp mg 
from an infinite item universe. Instead he limits himself to a ite popu 
lation which can be identified in practice with the pool o items w i 
test author actually uses in constniaing half-tests or alternate^ orms. 
Operationally, everything which causes correlation benveen * ® 
tests must be defined as included in the true score. Thus variablw whi 
the test constructor may consider theoretically irrelevant or 
be part of the true score if such errors are systematically associat 
the two halves for any reason. , 

According to Cureton, the correlations betw«n test .. . 

taken as indicating the reliability of each half only w en t 
conditions are fuIfiUed: (a) The items have been 
halves so that each half has the same faaorial stmcturc. ( ) 
have been allocated to the halves so as to yield almwt i 
tions of item-discrimination indices for each faCTonally o g 
«t. The items of eadi such faaorially homogeneous su ^ 
analyzed against that subset's total to obtain these d.saimmat.on indices 
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(c) The errors of measurement withm each half are statistically inde 
pendent of each other as well as of the true scores This implies the 
necessity to avoid response sets, if they are not theoretically an appropriate 
part of the true scores As an additional precaution, to prevent correlated 
errors of measurement, two items which are exceptionally similar in con 
tent must not be allocated to different halves (Many test constructors are 
imder the erroneous impression that such items should be allocated to 
different halves ) (d) The items which have been allocated to the half 
tests must be so interwoven into the total test as to preserve simultaneity 
of administration. 

Cronbach and his co workers,® on the other hand, prefer to base their 
mterpretation of the split half coefficient on an assumption of random 
sampling of items taken from a larger universe They make no assumption 
of homogeneity between halves In their view, the split half coefficient 
can reasonably be interpreted as indicating the adequacy with which the 
sample of items represents a larger universe 

If each half has many items, the random procedure will approximate 
that obtained from the stratified sampling’ of items advocated by Cure 
ton For a given sec of items the reliability calculated on the assumption 
of randomly parallel forms will be a lower bound of the reliability calcu 
lated on the assumption that the items were allocated to forms by the 
stratified procedure In any event, the coefficient may be said to reflect 
the degree to which another sample of items would arrange individuals in 
the same way as the present sample does 

As we have already said none of die split half coefficients offered m 
the researches under review can be evaluated m terms of either of these 
sets of assumptions and procedures However, those coefficients based on 
long lists of adjectives or questions do at least give a general indication 
of the degree to which the items are behaving in die same way This 
information is of some value in interpreting reported associations between 
such total scores and theoretically relevant variables 

In contrast to this, some investigators test their hypotheses using a 
single trait scale, rather than a total score based on a large number of 
traits Or they may make repeated tests of the hypothesis, using each of a 
few trait scales for each of the separate tests That is, these investigators 
relate a self rating value obtained from a single trait scale to some theo 


•Personal communication Jammy 12, I960 
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retically relevant variable In these studies no indication of split half 
reliability can be given for the self rating on any given trait scale Where 
coeffiaents of stability are also unavailable (as is true in almost every 
study) , one cannot tell whether unreliability of the trait scale may be an 
important factor in weakening the obtained assoaations between the trait 
scale and a theoretically relevant variable 

Test Retest ReUabtUty Coeffiaents Regardless of which basis is used 
for constructing and interpreting the split half coefficients which may be 
obtained from the long lists of items, all workers agree on a prion 
grounds that such coefficients will overestimate the total reliability of a 


test over time, since the total unrehability includes the instability error as 
well as the inconsistency error Dudek (1952) has demonstrated em 
pirically that this is the case under specified conditions of test length and 
difficulty GuIUksen (1950) has cited several studies appearing before 
1950 which also demonstrated empirically that corrected odd even coeffi 
cients overestimate both test retest and parallel forms correlations Such 
overestimation is partly due to the fact that the split half coefficient is free 
of errors associated with time Then, too, the split half coeffiaent cannot 
be lowered by systematic changes which may occur over time on the van* 
able being measured In some instances the split half coefficient may e 
larger than the coeffiaent of stability because of the spurious effect of 
response sets which might be particularly influential at any one testing 
session (Cronbach, 1946, 1950, Jackson & Messick, 1958) 

Response sets would play a specially important role in the numerous 
instruments where all items are worded negatively (or positive ^ 
rating scales which have not been preceded by mstruaions or proc ures 
to avoid halo, the exclusive use of a restricted part of the sea e range, 

The coefficient of stability is the only appropriate estimate ^ 
testing an hypothesis which assumes a relationship over time etwe 
self concept and some aUeged influence upon the ^IJ concept C g, 
^erapy studies) As we have pointed our, the split half oie ‘ 
an adequate substitute for direct empirical exploration o e . , 

an instrument over time Cureton has discussed the serious 
ffieoretical problems associated with research on sta 
ability testing As a result of his theoretical analysis, ^ 
no useful information is provided by the correlation e tunes' 

same form administered to the same group at ttvo i 
(Cureton, 1958, p 736) This is in line with his conte 
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variance should be uncorrelated with trae score if the coefficient is to be 
interpreted as a reliability coefficient for the combination of factors we are 
attempting to measure It is unlikely that error variance is uncorrelated 
when one obtains a coefficient from two repetitions of the same test 

Self concept theorists have not discussed such considerations as they 
might be applicable to self report instruments So far as empirical work 
IS concerned, relatively few test retest rs are available on the self concept 
measures reviewed in this section Furthermore, the conditions under 
which the available data were gathered do not permit firm inferences con 
cerning the influences which may have worked for or against stability 
We conclude, then, that stabihty of self concept measures remains 
a major theoretical and empirical problem 

Rehabtltty Indirectly Implied In the case where no reliabiliry co 
efficient for the self concept measure is reported, one may argue that the 
finding of predicted correlations with other variables must indirectly imply 
a certain degree of reliability in the self concept measure This is defen 
sible when high intervariable rs ate obtained However, low mtervariable 
fs are the rule in this area Such low rs might be due to the unreliability 
of the measures correlated, or they might be due to a weak true relation 
ship between variables which have been measured reliably There is no 
basis for choosing between these interpretations, so no conclusion about 
reliability can be drawn from low mtervariable rs 

Scaling Scahng problems arise in connection with all those instru 
ments on which S describes himself by choosing among several degrees of 
an adjective or descriptive phrase Examples of such instruments include 
the semantic differential scales, graphic rating scales, rating scales with 
descriptive adjeawes to demarcate scale ranges, and questionnaires in 
which S says how frequently the item charaaenzes him 

With reference to a single item in such an instrument, Es problem 
IS to assign numbers to 5s to reflea magnitudes on a subjeaive dimension 
As a first step E defines the dimension verbally for 5 E then, in effea, 
asks 5 to regard himself as a stimulus and to place this "stimulus on 
the subjeaive dimension E has desaibed. To follow these direaions, 5 has 
to do two things (1) develop a conception of what content and situa 
non the item refers to, (2) develop some psychological metric of the 
dimension on which he is going to place himself 

In the typical instrument, 5 has to deade for himself to what 
situations the items refer For example, is he supposed to rate his degree 
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of self confidence with reference to dating, participation in sports, or 
getting along on his job’ Is he to take into account both the situations 
where it would be appropriate and inappropriate to feel depressed’ Since 
the instructions typically do not answer these questions for S, he supposedly 
places his self rating on the item with reference to an unknown combina 
tion of situational referents It remains to be demonstrated that scales 
with such ambiguities yield meaningful scores or ones which are optimally 
reliable and/or valid indices of self concept 

Assuming that problems of situational ambiguities were satisfactorily 
resolved, we would still need to explore further the meaning of successive 
scale steps How can E interpret 5*s placement of himself m meaningful 
numerical terms if he knows nothing of 5 s psychological metric for the 
dimension used’ How can he interpret the difference between the se 
placements of two Ss if he does not know that they were using the same 
psychological metric’ Similarly, how can E interpret a difference between 
5" s self placement and his ideal self placement if he does not ^ 

S's psychological metric’ To the extent that we can move from ordinal to 
ratio scales, we can make our laws involving the scale scores * 

Although Guilford (1954),Torgerson ( 1958 ), Stevens (^^57), w 
Stevens and Galanter (1957) have discussed how psychophysical me 
can be used to derive scales for subjective dimensions, none of the m 
struments covered m the present review has been refined y e app 
tion of such techniques , 

Most relevant to the type of scales used by seJ concept 
recent work by Dudek (1959) and by Cliff (1956), who s 
common adverbs of degree in combination with certam , i 

jectives Dudek used the constant sum method while 
successive intervals method While each technique was a 
achieving a ratio scale, Dudek (1959) reports that e two 
values resulting from the different scaling procedure were 
lated Stevens and Galanter (1957) have also noted at or 
of dimensions, category scales yield scale va ues a 
related to those derived from methods involving r 

The important implications for the ^Sttumenis 

these (1) It ,s possible and desirable to refine rati S . 

®od get more precise knowledge about such literature informa 

psychophysical methods There is available m tne 
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tion which would be useful for devising scales with logical rationales an 
sound empirical bases. (2) Until we determine why different methods lea 
to somewhat different scales, "a rigorous operational approach in inter- 
preting and ming variously derived scales seems indicated’’ (Dudek, 1959, 
p.547). _ . 

Validity. When we consider the validity of questionnaires, rating 
scales, and check lists for inferring phenomenal self-regard, we may re 
peat many of the observations we made about Q sorts. One can, for most 
of the instruments, get little or no idea from published information as to 
what universe of self-conceptualizations is represented by the items. 
rationale and procedures for item dioice have often not been indicat , 
and the wording of questions or definitions of trait terms are 
available for the reader to inspect. A very great variety of items an ^ m 
struments have been used by dififercnt investigators, but there b a 
sparsity of empirical information about how the various alleged measures 
of self-regard intercortelate. Although the reader might wish to attempt 
to compare logical or face validities, or to try to make compam^'^® 
process analyses," the lack of explicit published information pm ^ ** 
such attempts foe the most pate. It would be easy to fall into the 
fallacy of believing that variables given the same name by diffemnt 
investigators are in fact the same, or that variables given different names 
ate infaa different. 


One kind of process analysis we can partially make involves ^h 
comparison of various types of scores employed to index self*mgar . 
’was earlier pointed out that the self-ideal correlation obtained fm® Si 
^ning was an index computed by E and did not necessarily direct / m- 
ect s perception of the difference between his actual self and 1 ^ ® 
n some rating scales or questionnaires, S marks self and Ideal for oa 
tW ^ ^ along. In other such instruments there are few 
, r^ember his self-tating when later placing his ideal 
„-j 1^ ^be case of many questiormaires, adjeaive che ’ 

ts not?V?^ that the discrepancy S rep «« 

comnar'^ ^ failures of memory, or by lack of opportunity or 
maTe„n- '>*“ ‘■and. *e Je of falsification and poss.bk 

naire tecli”’ seem greater for the rating-scale and q“ 

devised » 2 “rts. So we must conclude that no me' 

A . ro solve all possible problems satisfactorily. . 

^ ■ ■ - equal weight m 


. ouivc au p( 

As m the case of the Q 


sort, many items are given ' 
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determining a global score for the type of instrument discussed in this 
seaion. This practice involves some questionable assumptions about the 
comparability of items with rety)ea to their perceived salience for 5*5 
self-regard and with respect to their psychological metrics. A special case 
of this questionable practice (which also has its counterpart in the Q 
sort) is the common procedure of dealing with [Self — Ideal] discrepan- 
cies without regard to sign. That is, E pays no attention to whether S says 
his actual self is more favorable or less favorable than his stated ideal 


self (when "favorability" is indexed by E in terms of the cultural norm). 
Is it really justifiable to sum without regard to sign? Reversals from the 
usual type of discrepancy may occur only rarely in rating scales, but this 
fact remains to be established empiri^Uy for each instrument. If reversals 
do occur with any frequency, their possible psychological meaning and 
their effect upon the predictive power of total [Self —Ideal] scores should 
be isolated for further study. 


Still uruesolved are various problems relevant to the construct va- 
lidity and empirical validity of the (Self— Ideal] score. For example, the 
question of the relative contribution of Self rating and Ideal rating to 
variance in the two-part score has not been satisfactorily answered in regard 
to any of these instruments, any more than it has been in regard ^to Q* 
sorting techniques. Similarly, we do not know the relative contribution of 
each part of the [Self —Ideal] score to the correlations between the dual 
index and theory-relevant behaviors. 

If inter-5' Ideal ratings show little variance as compared to inter-5 
Self ratings on each item, little or nothing will be contributed by the 
Ideal ratings to inter-5‘ variability in total [Self Ideal] scores. We a\e 
already cited evidence from Bilk’s and Worchel’s data indicating the ^ 
<^ence of low intet-5 variance in Ideal ratings. Other examples on M 
pointed our. Jourard and Secord (1955) have shown that 
of Ideal ratings for sizes of body dimensions are smaller than SOs ot ^ 
estimates of the actual size of those dimensions. Rapapoft ( 1^95 ) s ^ 
mter-5' variability on "ideal self” was smaller than o” ^ ^ , 

ten out of twelve MMPI scales. Four of these F tests reached the 
or better. Rosen (1956a) reported that inter-5 variance on hIM 
sponses under personal-ideal iostruaions was smaller than un er a 

self instruaions or social-desirability instruaions. ^ 

A number of investigators have found weak or 
ships bemecn Bilk’s lAV Ideal scores and other variables whi 
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significantly to Self, Self Acceptance, or [Self-Ideal] discrepancies (See, 
for example, Cowen, Heilizer, Axelrod, & Alexander, 1957, in re Taylor 
Anxiety Scores and Lie Scores, Cowen, 1956, in re Brownfains negative 
self concept ) 

Pertinent to this issue we have also noted that corrchtions between 
theoretically relevant variables and Self scores (or directly obtained Self 
Acceptance scores) are at least as hi^ and usually higher than those 
obtained from two part indices from the same instrument (eg, from 
[Self-Heal] or from [Self— Other]) In the case of the Self scores we 
are, in effect, dealing with another two part score, i e , the Self rating is as 
signed a value in terms of its distance from an assumed cultural norm 
■^^at does this imply’ S may or may not have accepted the cultural norm 
as his personal ideal Therefore we cannot be sure that the Self score is a 
consistently phenomenal index of self regard If an index which may be 
partly nonphenomenal predias behaviors better than does a consistently 
phenomenal index, this is of potential importance to phenomenological 
theory, which assigns so much weight to the role of the phenomenal self 
m predicting behavior 

Another common score used as a basis for inferring self regard is 
based on the direct rating by S of the degree to which his status on various 
characteristics is acceptable to him Some persons have also inferred self 
acceptance from the [Self — Ideal] discrepancy score But one could argue 
that the direct self acceptance rating has the greater possibility of having 
construct validity for inferring self acceptance, since S presumably takes 
into consideration while making the direa rating not only how far his 
actual self is discrepant from his ideal self, but how disturbing or ac 
ceptable this discrepancy is to him 

Also pertinent to the question of discriminant validity of the various 
self regard measures is an examination of available score intexcorrelations 
involving the same and different instruments The highest of these correla 
tions seem to involve alternate self regard scores derived from the same 
instrument (eg, Self, [Self — Ideal], and Self Acceptance from the Index 
of Adjustment and Values) There is no evidence that scores derived from 
a certain scoring method (eg, [Self-Heal] or Self Acceptance or 
Self) correlate more highly across different instruments (within their 
respective scoring types) than do scores of different types derived from the 
same instrument Actually no systematic explorations of this point have 
been made 
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Thus we conclude: (1) Despite the fact that different scoring pro- 
cedures have been assigned different verbal labels (e.g., self-acceptance, 
self-esteem, [Self — Ideal] discrepancy), their discriminant validity for 
inferring different aspects of phenomenal self-regard has not been dem- 
onstrated. (2) While the available data are quite limited, there is some 
evidence that scores derived from different instruments, utilizing varying 
content, different operations on S's part, and different scoring procedures 
do tend to be measuring a common variable or variables, to a slight or 
moderate degree. (3) The construct validity of any one of these instru- 
ments for measuring phenomenal self-regard remains to be demonstrated, 
although Bills presents the most pertinent and convincing evidence on this 
question. 


c. Coding Plans for Interview Materials 

A number of investigators have developed schema for coding inter- 
views with respect to expressed attitudes toward the self. In every case 
the interest of the investigator was in studying psychotherapy from the 
viewpoint of self-concept theory, but there is no reason why one coidd 
wot apply the schema to interviews of other kinds, or to written se - 
descriptions. In practice, each scheme has been used only by the investi 
gator who devised it and perhaps by one or two other persons, so ar 
as the present writer could determine. For each coding plan some in orma 
tion about interjudge reliability is offered, but no satisfactory emonsna 
tion of construct validity for indexing the phenomenal self has been ma c, 
(The reader will find a general discussion of problems in psychothwpy 
research and a description of studies involving coded interviews in ^ ap 
IV, Section C-5. Further reference to some of these stu »es is in 
Q^pter IV. SeaioQ C-10, on self-acceptance and acceptance of o^r^; 

Raimy (1948) seems to have been the first psychologist to int 
Ais method. Everything the 5 said between two counselor 
Runted as a unit, and six categories were used for classifying “”***',. 

*ive self-attitude, negative self-attitude, ambivalent self-re crence, 

^ self-reference, other or externa! reference, and inforraationa "I 
^ee out of four judges coded 356 client responses f 

“PWment ranging from 30.55S for '°-f!fH7?r«PonJ« 

'lonal question. One judge after six months reclMiCrd . 

With percentages of agreement ranging from 47.5 for t ’c 
^^^gnry to 87.2 for informational question. 
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Bugemal (1949, 1952) extended Raunys idea to develop a Con 
ceptual Matrix Method which calls for the distribution of thought units 
into SIX categories (1) self polar (self descriptive), (2) self on self 
(one aspect of self affects another aspect of self), (3) not self on self, 
(4) self on not self, (5) not self on not self, (6) not self polar (simple 
desaiption of not self) A thought unit is patterned on, but not identical 
with the independent clause of formal grammar (Bugental, 1949, p 28) 
Following Raimy, the attitudinal tone of each category assignment is 
given one of four values (1) positive or approving (2) negative or 
disapproving (3) ambivalent, (4) descriptive or lacking in affective 
tone Four raters and the author rated five protocols with overall relia 
bilities of six ratings of five samples being as follows for unit deter 
mination, 87 4%, for categorization, 591%, and for evaluation, 75 0% 
Preliminary explorations of stability over time and individual differences 
m patterns between Ss were made but no general statement is possible 
Another coding scheme wht<di involves dividing statements accord 
ing to self and not self referents is that of Vargas (1954) He was 
particularly interested in the emerging of new self descriptions ( self 
awareness ) during therapy We may paraphrase his categories of client 
statements as follows, giving in parentheses the percentages of agreement 
between two judges (The percentages of agreement are based on an 
unspecified number of statements ) 

1 non self description 

2 self description (96%) 

a. original self-description (first verbalization of this self descrip 
tion in therapy) (867%) 

1) famibar original = well known to client (75 7%) 

2) emergent original — emerging during counseling (84 4%) 

3) undetermined origin (neiiher [1] nor [2]) (100%) 

b repeated self description (75 7%) (if presented in another 
new instance, as in recurring symptoms called another in 
stance of previous self description) (566%) 

Stocks (1949) system was more complex than the ones just de 
scribed She set up ten content categories for classifying client statements 
according to their self or other referents and according to qualitatively 
distinguishable feelings about self in relation to others Bach unit (le, 
eadi client statement appearing between two successive counselor re 
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sponses) was placed in one of the ten content categories and was also 
judged for intensity and direction of feeling according to a specified scaling 
system. To explore reliability, two judges categorized each statement from 
three interviews The percentages of exact agreement for each interview 
ranged from 68 5 to 82 2 

Scheerers (1949) scheme yielded greater interjudge agreement than 
that of Raimy, Bugental, or Stock With the aid of four judges she made 
extensive defimtions of acceptance of and responsibihty for self and 
acceptance of and responsibility for others and set up five point scales 
for each variable Each unit of client response (dehneated by the investi 
gator) was judged on the appropriate five point scale of intensity To 
explore reliability, three judges rated all units in six interviews. At least 
two out of the three judges agreed 93 8% of the time On only our out 
of 178 Self units did any one judges rating deviate by two scale points 


from both other judges ratings , j i. 

As we have already noted, Scheerers definition of self and other 
acceptance has formed the basis for the development 
purporting to measure self acceptance (Berger and i i^> e 
m Semon B 1) In nddiiion her definition has been used by K^^o 
selected four of her points for development of a 
scale which he applied to therapy interviews in an 
whether the client felt dependent on hirnself or “ 
for his self evaluations Interjudge reliabihty on 59 ™ ^ 

Rosenman (1955) 

have been erroneously overlooked by “^rhrper 

le. he wanted ro distinguish Ss perceptions “rj^fctSed 

ceptions of his evaluations Using evaluation was’ involved, 

Ss statements as to whether (1) an action 

(2) the action or evaluation wm j others, or 

:Zs“mrs:«i:^-Lde.aih^ 

d.ssermtmn.andbeW 

ing the precedent of the „ „n,ts He apphed his 

comphcated divisions of obtained during therapy Two 

analysis to special posts^ p,eception of self and past percep- 

”ln o(”S rS categonaed phrase was classed as posiuve, negative. 
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confused, or ambivalent with varying degrees of intensity of the first 
three being rated By a complicated reliability formula, intcrjudgc agree 
ments were obtained ranging between 8l9Co and 100% 

2 Instruments Purporting to Index Aspects of the 
Phenomenal Self besides Self Regard 
We have devoted considerable space to various indices purporting to 
measure self esteem or self acceptance Such constructs are not the only 
ones which self concept theorists deem important, but other aspeas or 
attributes of the phenomenal self which theorists have stressed have 
received little or no attention from research workers 

One characteristic of the phenomenal self which has been repeatedly 
discussed is its configurational properties It has been emphasized that 
the phenomenal self is a more or less internally differentiated Gestalt from 
which inconsistent self percepts seem to be excluded Some theorists (eg, 
Rogers, 1951a) have postulated a drive for maintaining the organization 
of the self'Concept No aiteria for operationally defining organization, 
configuration differentiation, and (in)consistent seem to be clearly 
implied by the theoretical statements, but it seems clear that mcon 
sistency is not to be equated with evaluative tone That is, a self char 
acteristic which is actually more favorable than 5*8 present self perception 
may be excluded because it contradicts the present self concept, while one 
which is unfavorable may be accepted into the self concept if it fits the 
presently held view of self 

Probably the reason so little empirical work has been done on these 
characteristics of the phenomenal self is that the theoretical propositions 
referring to these characteristics are vague and ambiguous We need 
a much more thoroughgoing theoretical analysis of what might constitute 
meaningful subdivisions of the self concept, what is meant by differ 
entiation within the phenomenal self, and what types of self concept 
inconsistencies may occur In the alwence of such an analysis, a few 
investigators have suggested operational meanings for such terms as or 
ganizational properties consistency and inconsistency, and differ 
entiation 

We have already discussed Butler and Haighs idea that the Q sort 
is a possible means of studying the organizational properties of the self 
concept, and we have questioned their notion on a number of grounds 
discussed earlier in this chapter 
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Following Sarbms (1952) theory of self development, Mathews 
Hatdyck, and Sarbm (1953) postulated three successive developmental 
levels of "self-organization, labelled S3, Primitive Construed Self, S4 
Introjeaing Extrojeaing Seif, and S5, Social Self Apparently these terms 
refer at least partially to phenomenal self organization since self is con 
sidered a cognitive struaure and the selves operate as reference schemata 
in the persons cognitive, affective, and conative behavior (Mathews 
Hardyck, & Sarbm, 1953, p 500) As operational definitions of these 
three levels, specified profile differentiations on the MMPI are used No 
detailed rationale for the construct validity of these scoring criteria is 
offered, and the connection between the different phenomenal self organ 
izations and the corresponding MMPI profiles seems to the present writer 
to be complex, obscure, and tenuous They obtained some but not all of 
the predicted associations between self-classification and behavior on cog 
nitive tasks involving conflict and/or categorizing behavior But for 
various reasons, including no specified matching of 5s on relevant van 
ables, the design of the study seems to be open to many alternate mterpreta 
tions Therefore the results offer no clear support for the construct validity 
of this index of self organization 

As indicated above, there is no dear delineation of what might be 
meant by inconsistency, and many meanings of the term could be imagined 
For example, one might suppose that disaepancies between self and 
ideal could exemplify one type of inconsistency, but since these discrep 
ancies have been considered in detail earlier in this chapter, they will 
not be discussed here Two other possible dimensions of consistency 


inconsistency are ( 1 ) between 5 s private self concept and his social self 
concept, and (2) between Ss private or social self concept and others 
concepts of" him 5ince tfiese nweem- awf /in\Y Owpvar 

they will not be taken up here Other dimensions of consistency mcon 
sistency might involve discrepanaes between various aspeas of the pn 
vate self concept or between various aspects of the social self concept No 
studies have concerned themselves with the former, but Rosalind Cart 
wrichts measure outlined below may pertain to the latter In addition 
It stems that we should consider the possibility of discrepancies or in 
cons.stenc.es w.th.n the .deal self McKenna Hofsmetter. end OCcnncc 
(1936) found the .deal self to be factonally complex, and this result 
caused them to point out the need for research on the question of w.th.n 


ideal discrepancies 
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Although we may diink of numerous possible meanings of consist- 
ency, only two investigators have concerned themselves specifically with 
a construct they labelled consistency The first dealt with consistency 
between social self concepts, and the second was interested in consistency 
between experiences (or stimuli) and the self concept 

Rosalind Dymond Cartwright (1957) has attempted to index con 
sistency among social self concepts by comparing three Q sorts made by 
S to describe 5’s idea of how three different persons viewed him Mean 
Item variance among the three sorts was the measure of consistency Such 
a procedure is subject to all the limitations of Q sorting tediniques and 
comparisons among sorts discussed earlier in this chapter Nevertheless, if 
other sources of unreliability can be minimized, it seems plausible that 
large mean variances may indicate serious disagreements among 5*s social 
self concepts Of course, the patterning or configurational aspects of such 
inconsistencies cannot be so simply indexed 

The only other erapitical work on the consistency variable is that 
of D Cartwright (195(5), who had m mind a somewhat different idea of 
consistency He was interested m Rogerss contention (1951a) that 
experiences will be ignored or given distorted symbolization if they ate 
inconsistent with the structure of the self Cartwright substituted the word 
stimulus for experience and defined an inconsistent stimulus as one 
having a content or meamng that is either unrelated to or descriptive of 
the opposite of some ospeCT of the self structure (p 212) It seems that 
we have within this definition two rather different meanings of incon 
sistent He used three different kinds of stimuli nonsense syllables, 
adjectives, and names of possessions The operational definition of con 
sistency differed from one of these kinds of stimuli to another ( 1 ) Non 
sense syllables which S made up himself were said to be more consistent 
with self than were syllables seleaed from Glazes hst (2) An adjeaive 
was chosen to summarize each of a group of Q sort statements which S 
had sorted to describe himself If a Q sort statement had been placed 
by S in either one of the two most like me piles the adjective sum 
marizing the statement was said to be a stimulus which was consistent 
with S s self If a 2 sort statement had been placed by S in either one of 
the two most unlike me piles the adjective summarizing it was said to 
be inconsistent with 5*s self (3) Names of possessions were said to be 
consistent with S’s self concept if he had sorted them into most like me 
to own piles, and inconsistent if he had sorted them into most unlike 
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me to own” piles. The construa validity of these stimuli for measuring 
consistency between experiences (or stimuli) and the self concept has 
not been demonstrated. The learning experiment involving the stimuli 
seleaed by the above operations is discussed in Chapter IV. 

Only one study has specifically concerned itself with "differentiation” 
within the phenomenal self. Jourard and Remy (1957) have defined 
"differentiation within the phenomenal self" as "the subject’s recognition 
and differential response to the various parts of which the total self is 
comprised." They have proposed that "one measure of differential behavior 
is an individual’s variance in responding to a questionnaire comprised of 
items which derive from the same conceptual universe” (Jourard & Remy, 
1957, p. 62). The construct validity of such a measure for indexing dif- 
ferentiation within the phenomenal self has not been demonstrated, how- 
ever, for the reason we shall now explain. Since Jourard and Remy s traits 
are evaluative, the mean of the self-ratings from all the items (traits) is a 
self-esteem score. The S whose self-ratings vary a great deal from trait to 
trait must necessarily get a lower mean self-esteem score than does an S 
who rates himself consistently at the high end of every trait scale. This 
implies that the self-concept differentiation score (interitem variance) 
must correlate with the self-esteem score (item mean). Thus we must 
question the discriminant validity of their index of differentiation within 


the self concept. . , 

Summary. Although the alleged configurational properties of the self 
concept have received much theoretical emphasis, little empirical work 
has been done to define these ptopetties opetationaUj- and lelate them to 
theoteticaUy relevant variables. This is probably due in part to the vague- 
ness of the theoretical formulations concerning such constmcts as organ- 
ization ” "configuration." "diffetentiation," and consistency 

We have reviewed five measures, each purporting to index a different 

we nave . jiff„ent operations. Information 

configurational ® ,,i,,ble for any of these measures, 

on relevant construct validity is not avaii^ / oronertfes 

T ■- that constructs other than the tiestait ptopcnies 

In some cases it se „„imoniously account for individual differences 
of the self concept co P self-regard is sometimes confounded 

in the scores. For index. We raised the ,ues- 

With the co^gwat whether configurational properties can 

tion earlier m the cnaptei « 
ever be represented by a sing e score 



Studies Purporting to Relate the 
Phenomenal Self to Other 
Variables and/or to Test Some 
Aspect of Self-Concept Theory 

A An Analysis or Problems or Research Design 

We shall ruin latet in this chapter to results of studies purporting 
to relate self concept measures to other variables in order to test hy 
pocheses concerning (1) factors ■which influence the self concept, and 
(2) the role of the self concept in behavior First, however, we shall 
summarize the most common kinds of problems in research design which 
one finds in these studies 

The worth of such research depends heavily upon the characteristics 
of the measuring instruments used As we brought out in detail in 
Chapter III, many different instruments have been employed, the majority 
of them only once or twice, and little or no information on reliability and 
construct validity is available for a great many of these measures There 
fore while reading about the studies repotted in this chapter, the reader 
will wish to refer to Tables I through IV and to appropriate places in 
Chapter III or V for details on the content, reliability, and validity of these 
indices Appropriate table and/or chapter references will be given with 
each smdy as it is discussed 

There ate of course other problems of research design besides those 
concerning measurement, and we need to consider them too We may 
profitably summarize here some general considerations about design prob 
lems 

As we have indicated in Chapter II, we do not believe the testing 
of phenomenological theories requires a methodologically distinct approach 
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from that which is appropriate to testing more behavioristic theories. 
Although R-R correlational designs may be easier, and may even seem 
at first glance to be more appropriate, we concluded in Chapter II that 
controlled antecedent-consequent studies are as necessary and appropriate 
in this area as in any other area o( psydiology. 

As will become apparent later in this chapter, many of the proposi- 
tions of self-concept theory are historical in the genetic sense or are 
hypotheses concerning cause-effect relationships. To test such propositions, 
investigators should plan controlled experiments or "naturalistic’* con- 
trolled observational semps in which consequents are studied as a func- 
tion- of-expetimentally manipulated or otherwise specifiably variable 
antecedents. It is also necessary that the antecedents, consequents, and 
inferred constructs be chosen and defined as closely as possible in terms 
of their theoretical relevance. Unfortunately such designs are extremely 
rare. 

Some propositions from self theory are not clearly directional, i.e., 
they do not specify definitely which variable is antecedent and which is 
consequent. This leaves us two alternatives We may resort to aoss- 
seaional research designs, in which two contemporaneous variables are 
measured and correlated. Or we may seek further refinement and daii- 
fication of such theoretical propositions before undertaking research on 
them. Even if one chooses the first alternative, there are more or less 


controlled and informative variations of the R-R design. 

Specifications for controlled research design have been discussed in 
numerous places. Among the most recent and directly applicable to this 
area of research are Underwood's (1957) and Campbell’s (1957) analyses. 
The former covers a wide range of research designs, and demonstrates 


effectively the limitations and difficulties encountered when trying to 
use subject variables as independent variables. Campbell does not deal 
with problems of control in R-R studies, but his analytical su mm ary of 
experimental designs has been developed with spedal reference to in- 
vestigations performed in social settings. 

There are so many particular ways in which research designs can be 
inadequately controlled that space does not permit a detailed analysis 
here However one can maie the general statement that the designs of 
the majority of researches in the area of self-concept theoiy have been 
uncontrolled in one or mote important respects. A concrete evaluation 
of each smdy will be made w*--" !« summsnaed. but we can liw ,h. 
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most common classes of difficulties here (in addition to the problems of 
measurement already discussed in detail in Chapter III) 

1 The method used is often so vaguely indicated as to prevent 
analysis and make replication impossible This is particularly unfortunate 
in a relatively new research area where well known, standardized methods 
are not available Since journal space is limited, more use should be made 
of the facilities of the American Documentation Institute 

2 In some studies there ate not enough different control groups 
to hold constant or account for all the important irrelevant variables Fre- 
quently the inherent charaaenstics of the control 5s, their method of 
choice, and/or their treatment is inappropriate Of course where control 
groups ate inadequate in any of these ways, it cannot be concluded that 
the dependent variable is a funaion of the alleged independent variable 
Factors left uncontrolled in one or another study include all those listed 
as extraneous by Campbell (1957) Frequently no information is given 
as to matching or randomizing of groups Thus in many studies one can 
not pinpoint just which factors may afford alternate interpretations of the 
findings 

3 The use of demographic or sociological independent variables 
which have unknown relevance to psychological variables precludes clear 
psychological interpretation of obtained associations 

4 In many studies there is a strong possibility of artifactual con 
tammation between independent and dependent variables, due to over- 
lapping instruments failure to use blind judgments, effects of common 
response sets etc Artifactual contamination is especially likely to occur 
when two part scores are used to measure either or both variables 

5 Various types of overgeneralization occur In their conclusions 
and discussions, E» sometimes do not respect the limitations imposed by 
their restricted hypotheses measuring instruments, groups, and procedures 
In some studies it appears that psydiological generalizations ate based on 
findings of unclear statistical significance This is due to Es failure to 
adhere to commonly accepted statistical conventions 

a One tailed tests have been used m situations where theoretical 
predictions are not unequivocal and where reverse trends are 
interpreted ad hoc by E 

b Separate replicative interpretations of hypotheses are sometimes 
based on data which are nonindependent (eg, repeated ^ts 
of the same 5s with correlated instruments) 
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Within any one snidy which yields many significance tests, five 
in one hundred such tests may be significant at the .05 level 
by chance only. Nevertheless, some Es have assigned psychological 
interpretations to such findings. 

A special problem of this sort involves establishing a "chance” 
base line when trying to determine S’s accuracy in prediaing a 
particular person’s behavior, or when tiying to determine the 
degree of similarity between S’s self concept and that of a 
theoretically relevant other person. What degree of correaness 
or similarity might be expected by "chance”? What degree of 
correctness might be expeaed if S predicts another unique per- 
son’s behavior on the basis of his stereotype about others in gen- 
eral, or others in the prediaee’s age, sex, or social group? To 
what extent does the similarity between two particular individuals 
of special interest to E exceed the similarity to be ejqseaed be- 
tween any two persons from the respective groups to which 
these individuals belong? Of course the latter two questions re- 
quite control groups of predictees, and are not simply questions 
of statistical interpretation, based on an asstimption about "chance” 
base lines. 

6. Most studies have been one-shot affairs with no replication, or 
even cross-validation of instruments. It is probable that some of the 
statistically significant Endings are actually due to chance and could nor 
be replicated. Perhaps some of the significant findings may depend on 
particular idiosyncrasies of procedure and instrument which are theoreti- 
cally irrelevant. And of course null findings obtained from a single study 
are uninrcrprerable. 

Campbell (1957) has argued against exact replication on the grounds 
that replication continues the confounding of (a) theoretically fele\'ant 
aspects of the independent variable and the observational techniques with 
(b) specific artifacts of unknown influence. On the other band, he recog- 
olaes the fact that only confusion can result from trj’ing to sj'nthesire 
results obtained from heterogeneous, unreplicated results. He suggests 
that a "transition experiment” may be useful. In such an experiment, the 
"theory-independent” aspects of the independent variable and the ob^r* 
vational techniques are varied in a multiple design, one segment of which 
exactly replicates the original experiment (Campbell, 1957, p. 310). 


c. 


d. 
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7 Even though cross sectional R R studies cannot support cause 
effect inferences, they could, if properly controlled and based on enough 
responses, afford a factor analytic interpretation Unfortunately such an 
ideal situation rarely occurs among the actual studies 

In evaluating the individual studies, we have not pointed out every 
ctitvasm which could be made If we have mentioned one or two weak 
nesses of method which make the results ambiguous, it has seemed re 
dundant to detail other critiasms as well Also to save space we have 
not commented systematically on the well controlled or ingenious aspects 
of the various investigations 

B An Introductory Orientation to Empirical Categories 
OF Studies to Be Reviewed 

The investigations of the phenomenal self concept, which constitute 
the test of this chapter, will be presented in the order outlined below 

(1) Desaiptive studies of the development of the self concept 

(2) Studies of the variables which are presumed to influence the 
development and current charaaeristics of the self concept (le, studies 
in which the self concept is the consequent) 

parent child interaaion 

social interaction (other than parent child) 

body characteristics 

counseling and psychotherapy 

lobotomy 

experimentally induced success and failure 
learning 

(3) Studies m which the self concept is related to behavior This 
category includes studies of behaviors which ate presumed to depend on 
the self concept (le, the self concept is the antecedent), and studies in 
which the direction of influence between the self concept and the other 
behavior variables is not specified 

performance in learning tasks 

self regard and adjustment 

self acceptance and acceptance of others 

self regard and ethnocentrism or authoritarianism 

self regard and level of aspiration behavior 
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One qualification of the above sdieme should be pointed out Con 
trary to the major heading, a few of the researches on topics hsted under 
(2) are based on the assumption that self concept variables are ante 
cedents rather than consequents For example, the topic of experimental 
failure was classified under (2) because most of the studies concerned the 
influence of failure upon the self concept However, a few of them are 
based on the hypothesis that reaaions to experimental failure will be a 
funaion of self concept variables It seems better to keep together all 
investigations bearing on one faaor (eg, experimental failure), even if 
that means deviating temporarily from the major classificaaon scheme, 
which IS based on direaions of assumed cause effea relationships 

C Summaries and CRinasMS of Studies, Grouped in Empirical 
Categories 

1 Development of the Self Concept 

At present there are no longitudinal data on which to base a descrip 
tion of the development of the self concept In lieu of such data one might 
think that results from cross sectional studies of various age groups could 
be pieced together to attain a tentative developmental picture Ihis is 
impossible however, due to the wide differences in instruments, relevant 
characteristics of Ss, and testing conditions in the studies under review 
Six quite disparate investigations, which come as dose as any to 
being developmentally oriented, have been seleaed for mention here 
Amess report on nursery school children presents a summary of 
* data in regard to the growing sense of self such as can be derived from 
verbalizations to self or to others data are objective in that they con 
sist of actual statements and behaviors of [approximately 100 ^ 

jects They are however selective Behaviors and verbalizations comidered 
most peninent by the observer were fe<x>rded and from these records most 
pertinent data were farther selected (Ames, 1952, p 194) From ese 
observations we have bmit up a developmental picture of the sense of Mit 
as It appears to change from age to age" (from one month tlirough 3^5 
years) (p 229) The usual procedures for standardizing recording con 
ditions, exploring interobserver reliability, and demonstrating construa 
validity of behavior categories as indias of "sense of se were n 
followed, since the investigator evidentlg fdt ihey tvete inappropriate or 
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unfeasible for exploratory work. The study is suggestive, but tathet diffuse 
and inconclusive. 

Using fourth* and sixth-grade children as Ss, Perkins (1958b) ob- 
tained a significant increase in self-ideal congruence over a six-month 
period. (See Table I.) He also found that the sixth-grade children showed 
greater self-ideal congruence than did the fourth-grade 5*5. Several inter- 
pretations of these findings are possible: (1) They represent develop- 
mental changes of some kind In self-ideal congruence. (2) They may 
reflect the greater reliability in sorting which would come with greater 
familiarity with the instrument and improved reading skills. (The two- 
day test-retest reliability of the self-sort was nonsignificantly greater in 
the sixth-grade group.) 

The only study which compares children of widely different ages is 
that of Havighurst, Robinson, and Dorr (19d6) . These investigators were 
interested in the development of the ideal self, as indexed by compositions 
written to describe "The Person I Would Like to Be Like.” Responses 
fell mainly into four categories: parents or family members, glamorous 
persons, attractive visible adults, and composite imaginary persons. Be- 
cause their nine groups of 5s were not selected so as to yield a closely 
controlled analysis of any one variable such as age, the authors offer the 
following very tentative description of an age sequence. Although the 
trend is not rigid, and some steps may be missed, the children’s choices 
tended to move away from the family circle with age. From ages six to 
eight, parents or some other family member were typical choices. From 
ages eight to sixteen, children tended to describe glamorous persons, then 
attractive visible adults, and finally composite, imaginary persons. 

The three other studies whidi are concerned partially with develop- 
mental problems are the investigations of adolescents made by Smith and 
Lebo (1956), Mussen and Jones (1957), and Engel (1959). 

The first two of these researdies involved hypotheses about the 
relationship of the self concept to varying degrees of physical maturity. 
They are described in detail in Seaion C-4, below, which deals with body 
characteristics and the self concept. 

The third adolescent study e:q>lored the test-retest stability of the 
self concept in 172 5s over a two-year period (Engel, 1959). One group 
of boys and girls was tested in the eighth and tenth grades, while the 
second group was tested in tenth and twelfth grades. The 5s Q sorted 
items which had been prejudged for positive or negative tone. (See 
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Table I ) Results are given m terms of r values which correspond to 
mean self self correlations For 23 of the Ss the average self self correla- 
tion over a ten day period was + 68 By comparison, the average self self 
f over a two year period was 53 

There was no significant difference between the older and younger 
-groups with respect to self self correlations over the two year period. This 
confirmed the author’s hypothesis which was based on the assumption 
that * crystallization of the self-concept is achieved earlier in development ’ 
(Engel, 1959, p 212) 

Self sorts were scored according to the prejudged favorability values 
of the Items Over the two year period there was an unpredicted increase 
in mean favorabihty of the self concept, significant beyond the 05 level 
in the case of the older group Ss whose self concepts were unfavorable 
on the first test showed significantly greater change in self concept over 
the two year period than did Ss whose self concepts were favorable at first 
testing Since 5*3 classed as having unfavorable self concepts included only 
the lowest 20% of the self concept distribution for the first test, and Ss 
classed as having favorable self concepts included the upper 80% of that 
distribution, it seems that statistical regression effeas have not been con 
trolled for in this comparison 


2 Parent Child Interaction and the Self Concept 

Rationale 

All personality theorists who are concerned with constructs invohing 
the self accord great importance to parent-child interaaion in the c 
velopment of the self concept This notion follows from such genera 
ideas as these (a) 'Ihe self concept is a learned constellation of percep 
tions, cognitions, and values (b) An important part of this leari^g 
comes from observing the reactions one gets from other persons (c) e 
parents are the persons who are present earliest and most consistwtly 
For this reason, and because of the child s dependence on t em a s 
affeaion for them, the parents have a unique opportunitj to rein orce 
seleaively the child s learning Presumably, then, the parent an influence 
the development of such aspects of the self concept as the foUoving ( 2 ) 
the generahzed level of self regard (eg. by be.ng lor ed end 
child comes to love himself, end dirongh acquisition of ” 

forced] behaviors he comes to respect his own functioning). ( ) 
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subjective standards of conduct whidi are associated with his role and 
individual status (le, the development of the ideal self), (c) the realism 
of his view of his abilities and limitations and the acceptance of them, 
(d) the degree of acceptance m die phenomenal self concept of inevitable 
characteristics (eg, hostility, jealousy, sex), (e) the adequacy of his 
means of appraising accurately his effeas on others 

Considering the central importance of such notions in self concept 
theory, the paucity of available studies on parent child interaction is 
amazing But contemplation of the difficulties inherent in designing and 
executing such investigations makes it understandable why they are few 
in number and generally inconclusive 

At the very minimum we need antecedent consequent studies m 
which specified theoretically relevant parent variables are related to theo 
tetically relevant child variables Cross sectional researches aimed at es 
tablishing antecedent consequent relationships are not sufficient for a 
number of reasons They give us no way of inferring that the supposedly 
crucial parental variable influenced die diilds self concept Furthermore, 
they throw light on the self concept variable(s) at only one, possibly 
atypical, time The setting up of formal experiments which systematically 
vary relevant aspeas of parental treatment seems to be out of the question 
for practical and ethical reasons, but at least we could examine thoroughly 
the possibility for forming appropriate control groups selected from natu 
ral settings 

In contrast to the ideal requirements the available studies are all of 
the R R variety In some of them, two or more responses from the child 
are compared (eg the child s view of self and of parent) In other studies 
one or more child responses are compared with one or more parent re 
sponses (eg the child s self concept is compared to the parents self 
concept) 

The results from these investigations cannot be directly synthesized 
since the assumptions hypotheses mcMuring instruments and procedures 
varied so widely As an introduction to a review of the available literature, 
we shall first summarize some questions to which the studies were di 
rected We shall then briefly present and evaluate each study, and finally 
we shall summarize our conclusions based on this overview 

In formulating the introductory list of questions we have taken the 
liberty of rephrasing some of the hypotheses as stated by their authors By 
the process of rephrasing and categonzmg the hypotheses, we hope to 
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clarify the meanings of the questions which the authors have raised, so 
that the studies may be more accurately compared and contrasted Partly 
the rewording involves translating specific terms used by certain au±ors 
into the terms used throughout this book For example, self c athexis is 
written below as self regard The word child is used below regardless 
of the age of the at the time the data were gathered Thus college sm 
dents are children if the data concern them and their parents 

More importantly, our rewording is intended to bring out the types 
of observation by which the hypotheses were actually explored, as distina 
from the inferences the authors hoped to draw Such operational para 
phrasing may make the questions appear cumbersome and confusing 
We sympathize with the reader, but we can only say that the translation 
process has actually clarified and simplified the questions This is so be 
cause the simplicity of some of the original statements was more apparent 
than real For example, the following question appears simple Do chil 
dren identify more with like sex dhan with opposite sex parents’ In one 
study what the authors mean by this is When given a choice, do children 
describe their like sex parent or their opposite sex parent’ (Porter & 
Stacey, 1956) In two other studies this question would mean Do chil 
dren see more similarity between their own self concepts and the self 
concepts they attribute to their like sex parent than they do between their 
own self concept and the self concept they attribute to their opposite sex 
parent’ (Sopchak, 1952, Beier & Ratzeburg 1953) To another author, 
this question means Do childrens self concepts resemble their views of 
their hke sex patent s characteristics more than their views of their op 
posite sex parent s characteristics’ (Mams, 1958) 

When one smdies the literature in this area it becomes apparent that 
one can meaningfully analyze and compare the aims of the authors only 
when superficially simple questions are more explicitly formulated As the 
reader will soon realize, this particular area of research is at best an ex 
tremely confusing one , , , 

Finally, we note that with one or two exceptions we ave inc u 
m these questions only those on which the authors thought they had 
obtained some positive findings The list of questions wo nm 

longer, were we to include those which were raised uc remain tm 
answered due to unreplicated null findings We shall reseive imti 
Our judgment as to which of the positive findings are c ear an 
artifactuaL 
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Questions on Parent Child Interaction 
AND the Self Concept 

The first group of these questions centers around relationships be 
tween two views which the child reports, one view concerning himself, 
and the other view concerning his parent s attitudes toward him 

(a) Is high self regard in a child assoaated with his feeling that his 
parents regard him highly’ Is low self regard in a child associated with 
his feeling that his parents have low regard for him’ (Jourard & Remy, 
1955) 

(b) Is a child s maladjustment, as inferred from his self reports, 
associated with his perception that his parents hold him in low regard? 
(Mams 1958) 

(c) Is a child s maladjustment, as inferred from his self reports 
associated with his perception that his parents differ from one another 
in their evaluations of him’ (Mams, 1958) 

(d) Is a child s self repotted tendency to blame himself associated 
with any particular memories he has as to parental discipline he received? 
(Henry, 1956) 

The second group of questions also centers around relationships be 
tween two views that the child holds One of these views again concerns 
the child s concept of himself The odier view is the child s perception 
of what his parents are actually like, or the child s perception of the 
patents self concepts 

(e) Where is there more similarity between a child s self concept 
and the self concept he attributes to his parent, or between a child s self 
concept and the self concept he attributes to most other people ’ (Sop 
chak, 1952) 

(f) Where is there more similarity between a child s self concept 
and the self concept he attributes to his like sex parent, or between a 
child s self concept and the self concept he attributes to his opposite sex 
parent’ (Sopchak, 1952, Beier & Ratzeburg 1953) A different version 
of this question is asked by Mams (1958) Where is there more simi 
larity between a child s self concept and his desaiption of his like sex 
parent, or between a child s self concept and his description of his op 
posite sex parent? 

(g) In the three related quesuons included under (g), adjustment, 
anxiety, and degree of self regarf are all inferred from childrens 
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self reports Are the self concepts of well adjusted children similar to their 
view of their parents’ charaaeristics, while the self concepts of malad 
justed children are dissimilar to their view of their parents’ characteristics’ 
(Mams, 1958) Are the self concepts of less anxious children similar to 
their view of their parents characteristics, while the self concepts of more 
anxious children are dissimilar to their view of their parents character 
istics’ (Lazowick, 1955) Do children with high self regard think their 
parents charaaeristics are like their own self concepts, while children 
with low self regard think their parents charaaeristics are dissimilar to 
their own self concepts’ (Jourard, 1957) 

(h) If a child regards his parent highly, will his self concept tend 
to be similar to his perception of his parent s charaaeristics’ If he holds 
his parent in low regard, will his self concept tend to differ from his 
perception of his parent s charaaeristics’ (Jourard, 1957) 

(i) If a child thinks that his parents charaaeristics are close to the 

child s ideal for that parent, does the child s self concept resemble his 
view of the parent s charaaeristics’ G)nversely, if a child thinks that his 
parents charaaeristics fall short of the child s ideal for that parent, is 
the child 5 self concept dissimilar to his view of the parent s charaaeristics’ 
(Jourard, 1957) , . 

(j) If a child thinks that his parents characteristics are close to the 

child s ideal for that parent, does the diild regard the parent highly on 
versely. if a child thinks that his patent falU short of the child s ide^ 
for that parent, does the child have low regard for the parent^ (Jourar , 
1957) , 

(k) Are childrens self concepts similar in certain tespeas to their 
views of that patent with whom they identify most closely (when 

closeness of identihcation is inferred from the faa that e * _ 

describe that particular patent when given a choice) ^ (Potter a , 


(I) When adjustment is inferred from the child s 
better adjusted children s self concepts resemble ”.7*^ jt concepts 
sett patent s chataaeristia, while less weU adjusted f>l<t=ns etf ron^ 
resemble their views of their opposite sex patents chatactetist.es’ (Mams, 


1958, Sopchak, 1952) 

(m) Does the child perceive the parent as the 

Like to Be Like (le as his ideal self)’ (Havighurst, 

1946) 


Tetson I Would 
Robinson, & Dorr, 
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The questions m both of the groups immediately above involve re 
lationships between two or more views held by the child, each inferred 
from reports made by the child The following questions concern relation 
ships between some aspect of the child s reported self concept and some 
report made by the parent, either about himself or the other parent, or 
about his views concerning the child, or about his views of the child s self 
concept 

(n) Does a child s level of self regard resemble the level of regard 
which his parents have for him^ (Helper, 1958) 

(o) How accurate are parents in estimating their childrens self 
concepts’ (Langford & Aim, 1954, Tarwater, 1955) 

(p) Will a boys self concept resemble the boys concept of his 
father if the boys mother rewarded him for modelling himself on the 
father (le if the mother s ideal for the boy resembles her concept of her 
spouse)’ (Helper, 1955) 

(q) If patents hold similar ideals for their child will the child s 
ideal self remain stable over time’ (Helper, 1955) 

(r) If a child s self concept is dissimilar to his parents self concept, 
IS the child a more anxious person than the child whose self concept 
resembles his parents self concept’ (Laaowick, 1955) 

(s) Will childrens ideal selves resemble their respective parents 
stated ideals for them more than they resemble ideals stated by randomly 
selected parents for their children’ (Helper 1955) 

(t) Does a boy s ideal self resemble his father s ideal for him if the 
boy s mother has rewarded the boy for modelling himself on the father 
(i e if the mother s ideal for the boy resembles her concept of her spouse) ’ 
(Helper, 1955) 

An Overview of the Studies 

Question (a) above concerns possible relationships between the level 
of a child s self regard and his perception of how well his parents regard 
him Jourard and Remy (1955) found significant correlations between 
college student Ss Self cathexis and Body cathexis scores and Ss per 
ceptions of how their mothers and fathers cathected their (Ss ) selves 
and bodies (See Chapter III above for a description of their instruments ) 
These correlations support a positive answer to Question (a) They can 
not, of course, reveal (1) whether Ss perceptions of their parents reac 
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nons to them are accurate, (2) whether such parental attitudes shaped Ss 
self cathexes, (3) whether the findings may be partially explainable in 
terms of response set. 

Mams (1958) reports findings relevant to a closely related ques 
tion Is a child s maladjustment, as inferred from his self reports, assoa 
ated with his perception that his parents hold him m low regard^ (Ques 
tion [b] ) He seleaed extreme adjustment groups of college students 
on the basis of certain MMPI scores His Ss described their real and 
ideal selves, and described each of their parents on 24 evaluative bipolar 
rating scales (See Table II ) They also indicated how they thought their 


parents would rate them on these scales 

Mams (1958, p 484) reports, without giving specific quantitative 
data, that The adjusted.,^ felt that they were more highly esteemed by 
their^arents tfi^'^id^the mSadjusted Ss As in the Jourard and Remy 
^study, such findings support a positive answer to the question raised 
They cannot, however, reveal whether Ss perceptions of their parents 
feelmgs toward them are accurate or whether such parental attitudes 
caused i's adjustment or maladjustment The possibility of a simple re 
spoase set explanation is ruled out m this study, however, since adjustment 
and perceived parental esteem were measured on different instruments 
Another part of Maniss findings concerns the relationship Demeen 
S ' s self reported adjustment and his perception that his parent i ^ 
from one another la their evaluations of him (Question [‘'J' ® ^ 

the D statistic as a measure of similarity between 5*5 estimates o ow is 
mother and his father viewed him The adjusted Ss show sipu can y 
smaUer D (le, dissimilarity) scores so the findings support the answw 
that maladjustment (as inferred from the MMPI) is assoaat wi P 
ception of differences between the opinions of ^ 

pointed out the possibility of an amfaa Smce 

ents esteemed them more highly, their smallerTT scores mig ^ . 

a necessary consequence of the fact that they ihoug t ot p 
relatively high opinions of them Reexamination o ^ ^ -/eelinc 

that the larger D Lres of the maladjusted Js were not due ° 

that one parent regarded them consistently more a\ora ^ 

Rather they were ^parently due to content diff^ences 

mal^justed 5 thought his mother hold true 

would rate him low on scales a b, while th 


on scales d, e, and f 
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Is a child’s self-reported tendency to blame himself associated with 
any particular memories he has as to parental discipline he received? 
(Question [d]). Henry’s (1956) study of enlisted military personnel is 
pertinent here. He asked his Ss questions in regard to a hypothetical con- 
versation in which one person gets ’’hurt.” Wlien Ss’ reported tendency 
not to blame others in such a situation was held constant, there was a 
significant positive association between S's perception of the mother 
as family disciplinarian and the tendency for S to blame himself. Percep- 
tion of the mother as disciplinarian was particularly concentrated in the 
group of Ss who would blame themselves but thought they should not. 
The psychological significance of these "sociological" findings is not dear. 

We turn now to results which associate the child’s self concept with 
his view of his parents’ characteristics or his view of his parents’ self 
concepts (Questions [e] through [m]). 

Sopchak (1952) compared the similarity between college S’s' self 
concepts and the self concepts they attributed to parents, and the self con- 
cepts they attributed to "most other people.” His Ss took the MMPI under 
four different instructions: "how I (my mother, my father, and 'most peo- 
ple’) would answer.” The "identification score” for mother, for example, 
was a count of the items which S answered in the same way under the in- 
structions "how I would respond” and "how my mother would respond." By 
this method he found no significant difference between S's "identification” 
with parents and with most other people. This null answer to Question 
(e) cannot be definitely Interpreted, since it has not been replicated. 

Sopchak (1952), Beier and Ratzeburg (1953), and Manis (1958) 
were all interested in studying the degree of similarity between children’s 
self-reports on the one hand and the children’s reports about parents 
on the other (Question [f]). In Sopchak’s study there was a trend for 
male Ss to answer more items the same way for self and for father, while 
female Ss tended to answer more items the same way for self and for 
mother. However, this sex difference was not significant. In a study using 
similar administrative procedure and similar Ss, but a different "identifica- 
tion score, Beier and Ratzeburg obtained a significant trend toward 
greater similarity between self answers and answers attributed to the 
same-sex parent than between self answers and answers attributed to the 
opposite-sex parent. Their identification” score for mother, for example, 
was based solely on the items whidi S answered the same way under "I” 
and "mother instructions, but in a different way under "father” instruc- 
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tions Thus only about ten MMPI items m all entered into their identi 
fication scores 


In contrast to Sopchak and to Beier and Rataeburg, Manis’s 5s de 
scribed their parents rather than indicating how their parents would de 
scribe themselves He found no evidence, through the D statistic, that 5s 
descriptions of themselves resembled their descriptions of like sex parents 
more than they resembled their descriptions of opposite sex parents 

Three authors were concerned with somewhat interrelated variables 
( adjustment, ' anxiety, and self regard ) as they relate to the similarity 
between childrens self concepts and childrens views of their parents 
characteristics (Question [g]) Mams (1958), m the study describ^ 
above, found that maladjusted 5s (as inferred from the MMPI) showed 
significantly higher D ( i e , dissimilarity) scores between self ratings an 
ratings describing their parents on 24 adjective scales That is maladjuste 
5s self descriptions tended to differ from their descriptions of 
parent There is a possibility of attifaa here for the following reasoa 
■D (dissimilarity) score is a two part score, one component o w i is 
5*8 self report cannot be sure from rfiese data to what extent the cor 
relation of D (dissimilarity) with the MMPI may be due to the * 
tion between 5's self reports on the MMPI and on the rating scales ^ 
though Mams says that examination of the data showed a wi e ‘ 

among the parent descriptions, this does not suffice to rule out comp 


the artifactual interpretation suggested here 

Lazowck (1955), m a study based on theones 
tion, studied the relationship of Taylor Manifest Anxiety „_(,ons 

parent child similarity, and to similarity between e i 
of himself and his parent These actual and perceive 
measured on a semantic differential instrument representing . 

factors, evaluation, activity, and potency (See Table U, and Os^^« 
1^7 ) The Ss were thirty university students 

of anxiety, and their sntty parents Low (as co „,rceived by the 

anxiety scores were associated with greater ^ d JEcul 

child between himself and each of the parents e „j.eivcd sum 

ties of interpretation here as in Mams^^lK 

l^ity measure is a two part index Thereto interpreted as 

possibility that the relationship found may be mote PJ^ 
a correlation between two forms of self report, ic, 
and on the semantic differential self concept measu P 
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Jourards (1957) study was also pertinent to Question (g), ic, it 
was concerned with the relationships between the diild s self regard and 
the similarity of the child s self concept to his description of his parents’ 
characteristics His study involved many other points as well, and its 
procediue will be described here, since it is pertinent to Questions (h), 
(i),and ()) as well as to Question (g) 

Jourard repeated forty items in each of ten questionnaires, and ob 
tamed ten response scores from eadi of his college student 5s S’s per 
ceived similarity to mother or to father (5 could not say he was similar 
to both on any one item) , caihexis for mother, for father, and for self, 
ideal rating for mother, father, and self, and real self ratings for mother, 
father, and self (See Chapter III for a description of this instrument ) 
Twenty eight correlations were computed to obtain answers to Questions 
(g) through (j) Of these all were m the prediaed direction, and only 
two fell short of the 05 level of significance However, their interpretation 
IS open to question since various possibilities of artifact are present (1) 
There is a common term in the variables correlated to answer Question 
(0 (2) There is a possibility of intra 5 response sets toward use of wide 
or narrow scale ranges througjiout all questionnaires (5) The use of two 
part indices precludes clear interpretation when both parts of such a two 
part index are varying And of course no correlational findings can sustain 
a cause and effect interpretation, even if the possibility of artifacts were 
not present 

Question (k) asks Are childrens self concepts similar in certain 
respects to their views of that parent with whom they identify most 
closely (when closeness of identification is inferred from the fact that 
the child chose to describe that particular parent when given a choice)^ 
This IS the question raised by Porter and Stacey (1956) They studied 
the similarities between college students perceptions of themselves and 
their perceptions of their parents on the ten traits of the Guilford Zim 
merman Temperament Survey 5s chose to describe that parent whom they 
felt most competent to rate The authors inferred that this parent was the 
one with whom 5 felt most identified whether or not this chosen parent 
was the same sex as the child Such an inference seems dubious to the 
present writer On the assumption diat 50% coincidence between any two 
sets of ratings could be expected by diance alone, they concluded that 
for nine traits the similarity in childrens self perceptions and their per 
ceptions of their parents significantly exceeded chance expectancy For 
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Masculinity, perceived similarity ecceeded chance levels only for S$ who 
rated like sex parents Of course a self concept theorist looking at their 
data cannot conclude anything about perceived similarities to parents with 
whom the child identifies, as contrasted to parents with whom he does 
not identify, since the latter were presumably not included in die study 
For that matter, one cannot be sure whether the child s perceived simi 
larity to the parent significantly exceeds his perceived similarity to a 
hypothetical * average other person This restriction is of crucial im 
portance to a theorist who might wish to use such a study to infer some 
thmg about the influence of parent charaaeristics on childrens self 


concepts 

We turn now to the two remaining questions concerning relation 
ships between childrens views of self and their views of parent 
teristics Sopchak (1952), in the study described earlier, was interested 
in the relationship between ' tendency toward disorder and opposite sex 
parental identification (Question [1] ) In this respect his interests were 
similar to those of Mams (1958), but his methods were different Sop 
chak (1952) scored the Ss self answers on the MMPl according to nine 
diagnostic scales, and correlated each diagnostic score with ea o s 
identification scores Some of these r$ were significant However, su 
results do not permit firm conclusions because of the possib ity o arti 

- - , the same instrument mat 


1 measuring adjustment and identification < 


is, the two part identification score was based par y on s ® ’ 

snd the disorder score was based entirely on S's answer us t e 
tions may have been considerably influenced by a common term 

As mennoned above. Man.s (1958) found no «ndency among h.s 
group as a whole for his Ss’ descriptions of like sex ^ 

similar to Ss’ self descriptions than were their descriptions o pp 
parents However. Mams thought that adjusted Ss (as 
adjusted S's) might show such a trend His results gave no pp 
hypothesis, however m a dif 

Havighurst, Robinson and Dorr (1946) i Person I 

fetent question Does the child perceive the , , v .j^-, 

^ou,dld:e to Be Ldce (te. my .deal self)’ (Q-^n 
reached some tentative, descriptive , impositions written 

®ent of the ideal self, as indexed through p, of 5s 

to describe The Person I Would Like to Be Like H 
were not planned as a basis for a controlled analys 
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variables Responses fell mainly into four categories parents, glamorous 
adults, attractive and visible young adults, and composite imaginary per 
sons The age sequence was not rigid, but in general the choice moved 
outward from the family circle From ages six to eight the parent or some 
other family member was the typical dioice, while from eight to sixteen 
there was a trend toward choosing a glamorous person, then a visible 
adult, and finally a composite, imaginary person (which was alleged to be 
the most mature response) 

We turn now to studies which relate Ss self concept to parent re 
sponses (Questions [n] through [t] above) 

The chief study of this kind is Helpers (1955) investigation, upon 
which six of the questions referred to immediately above are based (See 
Table II ) His Ss were eighth and ninth grade pupils and their parents 
He derived his hypotheses about development of diildren’s self concepts 
from the Dollard and Miller and Osgood theories of verbal learning A1 
though the learning theory and the related self-concept problem concern 
SR relationships. Helpers nine hypotheses are all of the RR variety, 
where the Rs which are related come partially from different subjects 
Because of the R R approach the cross sectional nature of the study, and 
several measurement assumptions any results obtained cannot afford a 
crucial test of the S R reinforcement approach, nor can they sustain cause 
and effect inferences, as Helper himself points out His nine hypotheses 
all involve at least one variable measured in terms of a dual score (e g , 
discrepancy between the parents ideal for his child and the child s ideal 
for self) In four of the hypotheses both the dependent and independent 
variable are measured in terms of a two part score In five of the hy- 
potheses both the dependent and independent variables overlap entirely or 
in part with both the dependent and independent variables of one or 
several other hypotheses In addition, the hypotheses are tested separately 
for boys and girls and then sometimes for all Ss Thus it is impossible to 
know how many significant findings could have been expected by chance 
alone It is also impossible to assign clear psychological interpretations 
to trends which may seem to be in excess of chance expectations because 
of problems associated with interpreting two part scores, and because of 
the other possibilities of artifact The present writer estimates that seven 
out of 35 trends (le, 20% of them) reach the 5% level or better, in the 
predicted direction But since, for reasons enumerated above, these trends 
are based on nonindependent sets of data, it seems possible that nothing 
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has been found which is clearly in excess of chance The following para 
graph summarizes the reported trends which may have exceeded chance 


expeaations 

Where the mothers ideal for the boy resembles her concept of her 
spouse, It IS assumed that the boy has been rewarded by her for modelling 
himself on his father Such reward was found empirically to be assoaated 
With (1) similarity between boys ideal for himself and the fathers ideal 
for the boy, and with (2) similarity between boys self concept and boys 
concept of his father High sociometnc status was found to be associated 
With (1) similarity between boys self concept and his concept of his 
father, and with (2) stability of boys ideal self concept over one weeks 
time Similarity between two parents ideals for the child was found to be 
signiBcantly associated with stability of the child s ideal self concept over 
one weeks time (significant for girls alone and all S$ but not for boys 


alone) (Questions [t], [p], and [q]) 

There was a weak tendency for children s self ideals to resem e eir 
parents ideals for them more than to resemble the ideals stated by ran 
domly selected patents for their children As Helper points out e wea 
ness of this trend may reflect a stereotypy of parents ideals for me r 
children (although no data as to degree of such stereotypy are 
This would be consonant with the many other findings reporte 
review to the effect that the ideal self tends to be 
e , less empirically variable than self concept reports 
In a further treatment of the same data. Helper ( 1958) o 
results bearing on Question (n) Does a child s leve o se 
semble the level of regard which his parents have or i 
Favorability and Acceptance scores from subpoo so se 
(and analogously from parents ratings of their i c stereo 

bihty scores were from actual self ratings on S- 

J^ed ideal self ratings Acceptability scores between par 

Ideal Self] discrepancies on the remaining items consistently 

ents evaluations of their children tended to e father 

positive Favorability scores were correlated ^ -j jjj children 

and daughter mother and son mother and daug correlation 

and mother and all children Of these six possi i y^cceptance cor 
(father-all children) was significant at the 05 Of these 

relations were also computed, using the same com ‘ father all 

Six three were significant at the 05 level at 
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children, mother 'daughter. The fact that the correlations are not very high 
might be due to either of two influences: ( 1 ) The parents’ level of regard 
for the children may be different from the children’s level of self-regard. 
(2) The parents and children may have similar attitudes toward the 
children, but they may not have enough information about how all the 5s 
in the study are using the rating scale. In other words, since parent-child 
similarity is measured by a correlation across persons, every subject would 
need to know the rating scale behavior of all subjects in order to achieve 
a high correlation, even if respeaive parents’ and children’s attitudes were 
similar. 

Langford and Aim (1954) and Tarwater (1955) were interested in 
the accuracy of parents in estimating their children’s self concepts (Ques- 
tion [m]). 

The first authors explored this question by means of getting parent 
predictions and child responses on the California Test of Personality. 
Unfortunately this study provided no way of controlling for the factors of 
stereotype as contrasted to individual accuracy, nor for the factor of actual 
similarity between parent and child, as this might lead to naive projection 
rather than understanding of the child. Therefore we cannot conclude any- 
thing about a patent’s insight into his child, as the authors had hoped. 

InTarwater’s (1955) study of adolescents and their parents, coinci- 
dences were tallied between responses made under four administrations 
of an inventory called "I Quest.” The four sets of responses were: (1) the 
adolescent’s answers concerning his own feelings about self; (2) the 
adolescents prediaions as to how his parents will respond for him; (3) 
the parents predictions as to how their adolescent will respond; (4) the 
parents’ answers as to how their adolescent child "really is.” The method 
and data treatment are vaguely indicated, and problems of artifact were 
evidently not considered, so detailed critical analysis and conclusions can- 
not be made. (See Table 11.) 

Finally we come to Question (t), which asks: If a child’s self concept 
is dissimilar to his parent’s self concept, is the child a more anxious person 
than the child whose self concept resembles his parent’s self concept? In 
a study described above, Lazowick (1955) investigated the relationships 
of Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scores to similarity between parental self- 
evaluations and child self-evaluations on a semantic differential instrument. 
Low (as contrasted to high) manifest anxiety scores were associated with 
greater similarity between parental self concept and child’s self concept. 
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The interpretation of this correlation is unclear, however, because of the 
fact that parent*child similarity on the semantic differential is indexed by 
a two part score, one part of whidi is the child s self evaluation If the 
child s self reported manifest anxiety correlates with his self evaluation on 
the semantic differential scales, then the correlation between parent child 
similarity on the one hand and Taylor suites on the other could be mainly 
or entirely due to the correlation between 5*5 two self reports 


Summary and Conclusions 

What conclusions can we draw from our examination of the available 
studies on parent child interaction and the self concept^ 

First It IS clear that there are no true antecedent consequent S R 
designs All the studies used the R R correlational approach so no cause 
effect inferences are warranted 


The correlations obtained fall into three classes 

(1) Two reports made by the child are correlated, 

cermng hts self concept, the other concerning his views o is p 
attitudes toward him . , 

(2) Two reports made by the child are correlate one 
cermng his own self concept, the other concerning the i s 
of his parents charaaetistics, or the diild s view of his paren 
cepts 

(3) A report made by the child concerning his self con p ^ 
telated with a report made by his parent concerning i^e concept 
parent, or his views of the child, or his views of e 

Although such R R studies are inherently limited, 
theoretically pertinent, suggestive information if ^ method 

Unfortunately many of them have been plagued wit independent 

ological limitations of the foUowing kinds contanunation 
^d dependent variables, inflation of correlations J . techniques 
facts due to unanalytical use of two part scores use o 
which seem inappropriate to the hypothesis -rnfact. to sug 

There is some evidence, not entirely free of p£ themselves 

Sest that childrens self concepts are similar to ® t evidence that 
^hich they attribute to their parents There is jj reported level 

a Childs level of self regard is associated with the p see the 

of regard for him There is some evidence to sugges 
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like-sex parent’s self concept (as contrasted to the opposite-sex parent’s 
self concept) as being somewhat more like their own self concept. 

There is some evidence that children with self-reported maladjust- 
ment see their parents’ views of them as differing from each other. 

3. Social Interaction (Other than Parent^Child) and the Self Concept 

Conceivably there are a number of general ways in which social inter- 
action and the self concept might be related. Perhaps the most obvious and 
important possibility is that one’s self concept is shaped through interac- 
tion with others. Theories of this sort have been stated by Mead (1934), 
Cooley (1902), and many mote recent self theorists. However, proposi- 
tions of this kind have not been developed explicitly enough to point 
clearly toward definitive, empirical tests. Perhaps partly as a result of such 
vagueness, this theoretically crucial class of relationships between variables 
has been inadequately explored. 

The converse type of relationship might also hold, i.e., one’s self 
concept might Influence one’s Interactions with others. Here too theoretical 
formulations are nebulous. 

Most of the studies relating self concept and social interaction involve 
associations between self-concept measures and role status variables, in- 
cluding sex role status. It is impossible to specify all the prediaions which 
might be made concerning these variables. In practice, however, the pre- 
dictions which were actually explored may be divided into two overlapping 
classes; (a) correlation of self-concept patterns with stereotyped con- 
ceptions which one might expect of anyone in the stated role; and (b) 
differential patterns of self-esteem associated with varying roles. 

Of course one could also theorize in the reverse direction, that certain 
self conceptions might lead one to play certain roles. For example a per- 
son who considers himself to be intelligent might seek a leadership role. 
This type of theorizing apparently underlies only two studies reviewed 
here (Gebel, 1954; Mussen & Porter, 1959) . 

It seems to the present author tluit studies of role status involve a 
problem of specificity which limits their usefulness to psychological the- 
orizing. That is, roles (including sex roles) are often essentially socio- 
logical constructs. It is not easy to articulate these sociological constructs 
meaningfully with psychological constructs. Therefore the relevance of 
these studies to psychological theorisung is not always clear. The studies 
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reported below vary considerably with respect to how obvious and plausible 
such connections between role and psychological variables are made 
Most studies were based on a rationale concerning the influence of 
role status upon self concept Despite this cause eflfect assumption, all 
but one of the studies were of R-R design, in which two responses meas 
tired at about the same time were correlated 

At least one R R study has concerned itself not with role, but with 
the influence of current peer interaction on the self concept (Mams, 
1955) It will be discussed in detail following the survey of investigations 


involving role and sex differences 

Another group of researches centers around the influence of the se 
concept on social behavior, especially in friendship choice and attrattion 
to the group "Will persons choose friends similar to themselves w om 
they can understand and respect^ If so, under what conditions and with 
reference to what self characteristics^ Or will they choose frien s wit 
traits which differ from theirs, characteristics which perhaps complement 
their own and lead to less conflict, or to vicarious fulfillment of self ideais 
This kind of theorizing has been vaguely stated However, t ere are a 
number of studies which give good agreement on certain empiric poi 

The final subdivision of this section on social interaction wi e 
cerned with the relationship between self esteem and persuasibility 

Before going on to review the particular 
general headings just outlined, we should point out t at our _ 
scheme has necessarily been arbitrary We have place ° mrpraaion 
findings which might be pertinent to the general area o 
and the self concept The reader is referred to such 
«tning self and other acceptance (Section C 10 of this P 
relations between the private self and the self as o «s see ^^ucept 
VI and Sect.cn C 9 ofLs chapter), and correlations 
and authoritarianism or ethnocentrism (Section 


Sex and Role as Related to Self Concept 
octal Status and Leadership as Related to Self Coft P tus is 

Pour investigators have wondered wheAer Perhaps dass 

ssociated with any particular self conapt chara worth 

•atus affects self acceptance (HiU, 1957)> ,f-.ninB of self-co^^^P^ 
Mason, 1954a, 1954b) Perhaps a distinctive patt & 
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variables is associated with class status (Klausner, 1953) Or perhaps the 
characteristics of the ideal self are a function of class status (Havighurst 
& Taba, 1949) 

Hill (1957) found no consistent association between scores on the 
Index of Status Charaaeristics and scores on Phillips’s Questionnaire 
concerning Self and Other Acceptance No significance tests are given for 
the results reported, however He also had an experimental group of 
pupils study Warner s “What you should know about social class, while a 
control group did not study this topic Then the Phillips Questionnaire 
was repeated, six weeks after initial testing Neither high nor low status 
experimental 5s showed any difference from control 5s on the second ad 
ministration of the Phillips Questionnaire (See Chapter III for a de 
scription of that instrument ) 

In another study of social class, 27 seventeen year old white males 
were categorized by Klausner (1953) according to Warners Index of 
Status Charaaeristics and Marxian social classifications The boys Q 
sorts of 60 statements concerning their self concepts were intercorrelatcd 
and factor analyzed This resulted in three faaors, labelled reaaive ag 
gression adjusted inferiority, and socially isolated self aggression 
(See Table I ) The small N precluded computation of correlation coeffi 
cients between the faaors and the socioeconomic variables However, in 
speaion revealed some suggestive trends toward association between reac 
tive aggression and lower middle class or proletariat status, and between 
socially isolated self aggression and bourgeois or upper middle class 
status 5s high on adjusted inferiority seem less clearly homogeneous on 
social class 

Masons (1954a 1954b) research involved mote than soaoeconomic 
class She hoped to study the self concept, especially feelings of self worth 
and affective response to life as a function of the variables age economic 
status, and living conditions (institutionalized independent) She used 
several self concept measures (see Tables II and IV), and three groups 
of 5s sixty indigent institutionalized 5s above fifty five years of age, 
thirty middle class independent 5s above age sixty, and thirty young 
adults of lower socioeconomic status Unfortunately, uncontrolled variables 
m this design make it impossible to assign mtergroup differences m self 
concept to any of the variables purportedly under study For example, the 
two older groups differed from one another not only with respect to living 
conditions, but also with respea to socioeconomic class Or, to take an 
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other example, the groups comparable as to living conditions differed not 
only as to age, but also as to socioeconomic status 

In Havighurst and Tabas work with sixteen year olds m a small 
Midwestern town, Ss ideal selves were inferred from their written com 
positions dsecnbing The Person I ’Would Like to Be Like A scale was 
devised for rating the essays on moral values ranging from selfish 
and materialistic to altruistic and spiritual (Havighurst & Taba, 1949, 
p 285) Three judges rank ordered the 78 papers with respect to this 
scale, and an average rank was assigned to each essay (The rank order 
correlations between pairs of judges were + 58 -f- 61, and + 68 ) Essays 
were dichotomized at the median and Ss were divided accor 
Warner s criteria into two social class groups ( 1 ) upper an mi e 


classes, and (2) lower classes , . , 

Tetrachoric r between social class status and lanta of the essays on 
moial values was +27 However, we cannot conclude that das 'tarn 
as such IS associated with expressed moral school 

correlated positively with Stanford Binet IQ an w , moral 

grades (+ 33 and + 39) No partial correlations 
values and social class with IQ and schwl 

The four studies taken together do ■’“XTm “told leTelf 
thing about the ^ds of the first two studies are 

r;Lt“'rr2d‘S founh stud.es uncontrolled variables pre 


^“Tw“chers were concern^^w^^^^^^ 

TndTgaf 

gt.ni (1957) discovered that prison guards felt the 

Lawson and Faga t ^ decidedly inferior to their own 

public had a perce^ion ,,mteter. the -public" Ss did not have an 

perception of guards. although "public" respondents shared the 

unfavorable “'“”7*’mreotvP<: of prisoners It is interesting that in this 
guards unfavorable s t~ supposed role charac 

instance the inceptions 

tenstics influence ( 1957 ) report that executj\cs and supers imrs 

Coates and Pc of theif re5peai\e groups. We canner 

tended to agree o subscribing to a stereotype m chiraCTeruinc 

knots toss hat extents 
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himself and the members of the other group, however. The method is 
vaguely indicated. 

The final studies in this seaion involve a different sort of hypothesis 
from the others. In these investigations, 5s’ phenomenal or nonphenomenal 
self-concept charaaeristics are correlated with the degree to which 5s 
assumed the role of leader in a discussion group. 

Gebel (1954) was interested to see whether assuming a leadership 
role is a function of one’s phenomenal self concept. In his study, girls 
were first rated as emerged leaders and nonleaders of an initially leaderless 
group discussion. Following the group discussion they were given open- 
ended interviews initiated by two questions: “What was there about the 
leaderless group discussion that you liked?” and “Who are you?” Recorded 
interviews were analyzed according to Bugental’s Conceptual Matrix 
Method. (See Chapter III for this method.) Leaders, as compared to 
nonleaders, expressed more thought units per interview hour. The fre- 
quency of positively toned, negatively toned, and descriptive units in each 
of the conceptual categories was determined, and the ratio of positive to 
negative units was computed for each category within the leader and 
within the nonleader groups. By this measure, leaders tended to have 
i^re positive attitudes toward themselves and tended to perceive others' 
affect on them to be more positive. Surprisingly enough they tended to 
perceive the world with lower positive affect than did nonleaders. How- 
ever, leaders also perceived themselves and the world less negatively, and 
perwived their affea on others less negatively than did nonleaders (Gebei, 

T, that he used chi square to test the significance of his 

o tain iffetences, but he gives no information concerning how this 
tec nique was actually applied. It is not clear that this is an appropriate 
statistic for his data. 

^ Another problem of interpretation arises from the fact that aU the 
pr were interviewed immediately after the discussion. This procedure 
l^ves us with two possible interpretations: (1) the girls’ characteristic 
p enoinena el s influenced their leadership behavior in the group dis- 
^sion, or ( ) the girls leadership experiences in the group discussion 
influenced their subsequent reports of their phenomenal fields. 

ussen and Porters (1959) study concerned the association between 
t e fjonp enomenal self concept and emergent leadership in ten initially 
leaderless discussion groups, each amsisting of six male college students. 
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(Although their hypothesis docs not concern the phenomenal self concept, 
their investigation is included here to bring out its relation to other studies 
of social interaction) Self confidence and negativity of self concept, 
among other variables, were inferred from specially devised TAT scales 
(see Chapter V) After taking the TAT. Ss discussed a topic for twenty 
minutes and then rated one another on a ten item questionnaire concern 
mg their behavior and influence in the group Extreme groups of Ss 
receiving the highest and lowest leadership ratings were compar on 
eight TAT scores, including the self concept indices TAT scores were 
dichotomized as closely as possible to the median Sig tunt y ° 
the leaders showed high scores on feelmgs of adequacy (self-confidence), 
and significantly fewer of the leaders showed high scores on negativity o 


self concept , 

The fact that the TAT was administered before *e ^stnusion rn^s 

that the self concept measure could not have b«n ect ^ 

eitperience, as might have been the case m Gebe s stu y • 

number of other questions of interpretation arise Althou^ theseU * 
acteristics are the supposedly causal variables the 
formed on the basts of the leadership ratings 
leaders on TAT scores for „ Affliation, o 

as weU as on the self concept vMia ^ ^sociated with 

whether, for “““P''; „ Xchievement were held con 

rated leadership if other „ Aggression, self-confidence, and 

Slant. If B Achievement, « ^ „^hted mtb one another, it remains 
negativity of concept variable is independently related 

to be demonstrated that each s 


to rated leadership oroblem of mterpreration, die argument 

We may point out ^ ^^re was a simple count of the num 

for which goes as foUo^^'S ^ variable in question 

ber of stories which cou!d w s viouU have a greater chance to be 

Thus the S who writes a long s J he ^tmld have a greater 

scored once for each Rated leadership was found to 

chance of scoring high on frequently S panicipated in 

correlate significantly "“eiTcnt then do the TAT scores eortcUtc with 
the diseussioa To whst w „ch of the two situi 

mtcd leadership bemuse ot 4 account for the results on the self 
tions’ This possible art!” „on «nd n Adncicmcnt TsmWes. An 

concept variables .nd the 
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artifacraal interpretation is weakened, however, when one considers that 
negativity of self concept and « Aggression were inversely related to rated 
leadership, a fact which could not occur on the basis of verbal output alone 
If one IS willing to asume that the TAT self scales validly index S s 
\ nonphenomenal self concept, the findings support the proposition that 
\ emergent leaders of discussion groups (as contrasted to nonleaders) have 
' more self confidence and less ne^tive self concepts However, no cause 
effect interpretations can be drawn from this study 


Rehgtous Afiltatton and the Self Concept 

Sarbin and Rosenberg (1955) used a modified Gough Adjective 
Gieck List to compare self concepts of religious groups (Protestant Cath 
olic No religion) (See Table II ) All ^s were students, but their degree 
of comparability on relevant variables is not known Even if groups had 
been matched on other variables relevant to self concept, the findings 
would not be dearly interpretable psychologically, since one cannot con 
fidently articulate religious categories with psychologically relevant van 
ables. 

Kuhn and McPactland (1954) report an association between the 
kind of religious group affiliation and ^e number of consensual refer 
ences made in response to the question 'Who am P Consensual refer 
ences are to groups and dasses whose limits and conditions of membership 
are common knowledge (See Table II, Bugental et al, for a description 
of this instrument ) Their results are not mearungful psychologically for 
several reasons First, as we have said above, there is no dear relationship 
between religious affiliation and psydiologtcally relevant variables In 
addition, there was no control over response total in obtaining scores, and 
there was no attempt to match groups of varying reUgious affiliations with 
respea to variables relevant to the Who am P responses 

Sarnoffs (1951) study was concerned with a specified aspect of re 
Iigious affiliation, namely, the attitude which one has toward his religious 
group He found that anti Semittsm among Jewish college males cor 
related with negativity of attitudes expressed toward parents and selves, 
and with a negation of the respondents own uniqueness The latter at 
titudes were inferred from the Michigan Sentence Completion Test (It 
seems that this test may have been aimed toward unconscious attitudes 
but since the study is related to the general topic of this section, it 
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is included in this chapter. See Table IV.) Sarno£f theories that anti- 
Semitism m Jews is actually a ftmaion of i"s negative self-attitudes which 
stem from parental rejection rather than from religious perseoitfon. Anti- 
Semitism is interpreted as “identification with the aggressor,” a means of 
vicariously appropriating wished-for power, and simultaneously derogating 
self and parents. The possbility has not been entirely ruled out that dif- 
ferences in self-attitudes may have b^n partially a function of differing 
experiences with religious prejudice. 

Sex Differences and the Self Concept 

The available studies of sot differences in self concept have been 
directed mainly toward two questions: To what degree have males and 
females accepted particular sex role stereotypes as applicable to men (or 
to women) in general^ To what degree have males and females accepted 
particular sex role steteotypes as applicable to their own actual or ideal 
self concepts in particular? 

One aspect of these questions concerns the favorability of the stereo- 
^pes, and the refiecrion of such values in the self-regard of Individual 
male and female persons. Related to the matter of favorability toward 
one’s sex is the question: To what degree do men and women feel ac- 
ceptance of “generalized others”? 

Closely akin to the matter of sex stereotypes are questions concerning 
society’s expeaations of each sex. In what respects, if any, do males end 
females feel that society's expectations of them differ? What disaepandes, 
if any, occur between Ss' perceptions of sodety’s expectations of them and 
their personal ideals for themselves? If such personal-social conflicts exist, 
do Ss see themselves as conforming to their own ideals more than to so- 
ciety’s expectations, or vice versa? 

Three studies by McKee and Sherriffs have explored questions 
concerning male and female stereotypes (McKee & Sherriffs, 1957, 1959; 
Sherriffs & McKee. 1957). When they used a generalized rating scale, 
they found that both male and female college students reported that males 
wee supeior to females. Ibis finding was accentuated when no neutral 
response step was provided. Two othe methods also led to the conduston 
that both sexes have less favorable concepts of the female: forced and 
unforced responses to adjeaive check lists (sec Table 11); and coding 
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for favorability some open-ended lists made by Ss to describe males and 
females. There is some suggestion that this bias is stronger among females. 

Lynn (1959) has referred to some studies of an earlier date than 
those covered in this review which suggest that there is a progressive in- 
crease from age eight in the unfavorability of the female stereotype. 

Is the female’s self concept like the female stereotype? Is it less 
favorable than the male’s self concept? 

McKee and Sherriffs (1959) used empirical means for establishing 
sex stereotypes and found that "Women’s Real Self (a group measure) was 
more sex-typed than Men’s Real Self. This was true despite the fact that 
the female stereotype was mote undesirable than the male stereotype. 

In the review mentioned above, Lynn (1959) reports some results 
whidi suggest that the female's acceptance of the unfavorable stereot)pe 
as personally applicable increases from age eight. 

Other investigators have explored the favorability of the female and 
male self concepts without regard to the question of stereotypes. 

Matteson (1955) computed an Aspiration Index (actual self minus 
self hoped for two years hence) and a Discrepancy Index (actual self 
minus self as he thinks others see him) on 419 college Freshmen. He re- 
ports finding no sex differences in either of these scores. Women were 
less optimistic than men in forecasting first-term grades. Inaccuracies 
among women s forecasts were disproportionately among those prediaing 
® attaining A. Unfortunately no information was given on 

abiUties or backgrounds of these ^s to see whether some variable (s) other 
than sex might account for the obtained differences. (See Table IL) 

a modified Gough Adjective Check List, Satbin and Rosenberg 
(1955) found that men exceeded women in checking such adjeaives as 
^outceful, mature, logical, adventurous, realistic, deliberate, efficient. 

omen exceeded men in checking feminine, emotional, affectionate, 
P easant, temperamental. Groups were not specified as being matched, 
owever, an the greater response total of the men was not controlled in 
the statistical analysis. (See Table II.) 

s«tb-grade chffdren tested by Perkins 
(195^), the girls had significantly greater self-ideal congruence than 
did the boys. (See Table I.) 

Engels (1959) study, described In Section C-1 above, yields data on 
the Positiveness” of the self concepts of adolescent boys and girls. (See 
Table n for a description of Engel’s specially devised instrument.) In 
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two of the comparisons, the boys had more positive sel£ concepts, while 
in the other two comparisons, the girls had the more positive self con- 
cepts. Apparently none of these sex diSerences was signiB^cant. 

In Eastman’s study of marital happiness, stated self-acceptance of 
men and women did not differ. (See Table 11.) 

Turner and Vanderlippe's (1958) findings agree with those of East- 
man, insofar as they obtained no sex differences in self-ideal congruence 
in 175 college student Ss. They used Butler and Haigh’s 100 jS’SOrt items. 
(See Chapter III for a description of this instniment.) 

As we look over the preceding studies, we cannot clearly state that 
women’s self concepts are always more unfavorable than are men's self 
concepts (especially when S’s own standards for favorabihty are used). 
Differences in method make it difficult to compare the studies so as to 
discover why some positive and some negative findings have been ob- 
tained. In some of the studies, exploring sex differences was not the main 
purpose, and it is probable that dependent variable measures were not 
specifically chosen for their relevance to a smdy of sex role. It is also 
possible that males and females were not matched with regard to per- 
tinent faaors in some of the investigations which were not primarlJy 
aimed at the study of sex differences. 'Hie Bndings seem more deffn/re/y 
to confirm the Occurrence of a commonly accepted stereotype of "women 
in general" which is less favorable than that for "men in general.” 

Another question we raised earlier was whether men or women are 
more accepting of others. If self-acceptance is correlated with accqjtance 
of others, and if women are slightly less self-accepting, they might be 
expected to accept others less. On the other hand, Zuckerman, Baer, and 
Monashkin (1956) have speculated that our culture expects men to be 
more competitive and aggressive. 'They reason that if men are too accept- 
ing, they cannot fully maintain this expeaed role. Two anicles offer 
empirical findings pertinent to this question. 

Berger (1955), applying his own scales to college students and to 
a variety of problem Ss, found that women scored hishcr than men on 
Acceptance of Others, at any giras Self Acceptance score. (See Chapter 
III for a description of his instrument.) Zuckerman, Baer, and hfonashkin 
(1936) found that females scored higher than males in acceptance of 
others, when Buss’s sixfecn-ad;ectire scales were the measure, and both 

patient and normal Ss were used. (See Table 11.) ^ 

A number of investigators have been interested in the possibih’ricj 
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Engel, in her study of the stability of adolescents self concepts over 
a two year period, assumed that cultural ambiguities concerning sex roles 
should be more likely to affect girls than boys On this assumption, it 
was hypothesized that the self concept of boys would be significantly 
more stable over the two year period than that of girls This hypothesis 
was not upheld (Engel, 1959. p 213) (See Seaion C 1 above and 
Table II for more details on this study ) 

Summary and Conclustons on Sex Differences Although the rationale 
underlying some of these studies involves cause effect relationships all 
the investigations follow R R designs, or relate the sex of the subject 
with the subjects responses It is difficult to synthesize the results since 
methods, instruments, and types of Ss varied widely across studies Some 
of the investigations were not primarily sec up to explore sex differences, 
so dependent variable measures were probably not chosen to be especially 
relevant to sex roles, and sex groups may not have been marched on vari 
ables relevant to the self concept measures 

There does seem to be some evidence to suppon the following gen 
eralizations (1) College Ss hold stereotypes of real and ideal male and 
female persons (2) The stereotype concerning the male is more favor 
able than that concerning the female (3) This attimde of unfavorability 
may be applied by female Ss to themselves as individuals Generally 
speaking the latter tendency seems weaker or less clearly substantiated 
than IS the trend toward females endorsement of the unfavorable stereo 
type of women in general (4) Women indicate more acceptance of 
others than do men even when level of self acceptance is constant (5) In 
one study, there seems to be considerable congruence (a) between mean 
personal ideals stated by a mens sample and mean personal ideals stated 
by a womens sample and (b) between mean reports on social desirability 
given by a men s sample and mean reports on social desirability given by 
a womens sample and (c) between mean actual self ratings given by a 
mens sample and mean actual self ratings given by e womens sample 
There may be some sex differences with regard to discrepancies which 
Ss perceive between actual self personal ideal for self, and social expecta 
tions Resolution of possibly contradictory results m this area awaits fur 
ther research 
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of conflict among actual, personally desired, and apparently socially desir 
able self concepts 

In Martire and Hornbergers (1957) study, groups of college men 
and women similar in age, class, and grade points showed high inter 
correlation between mean sex group ratings on ideal self (r = +93 on 
26 adjectives) There was a fairly high correlation between mean sex 
group ratings of actual self (r ~ +87 on 26 adjectives), and a fairly 
high correlation between mean sex group ratings of what was socially 
desirable (r = + 85 on 26 adjeaives) (See Table II ) 

Female ^s showed signiflcantly lower fs for mean ideal self versus 
mean socially desirable self, and for mean aaual self versus mean socially 
desirable self than they did for mean ideal self versus mean actual self 
This suggested to the authors that female 5s conceived of themselves as 
living up to their own ideals, but their personal ideals and conduct were 
not congruent with what they perceived society desired of them A similar 
trend for men was not significant (See Table II ) 

Rosens 5s took the MMPI three times, to describe their actual self, 
their personally desired self, and their perception of socially desired char 
actermics (Rosen, 1956a, 1956b) The 5s, who were college students, 
manifested conflicts between actual, personaUy desired, and sociaUy de 
sire se reports on the Mf scale Although it is hard to compare this 
stu y wit t at o Martire and Hornberger, ir would appear that Rosen s 
findings my be contradictory to theirs, msofar as sex differences m this 
type of conflict ate concerned They say 


males show some elevation m feminine interests, feel that 
sKiety wants them to show even more of these interests, prob 
ably as a function of their adopted role as liberal arts coUege 
s ents ut personally find somewhat greater masculinity of 
interests dcsnable Theit conflict is thus essentially a personal 
socia one em^es on the other hand have a quite feminine 
ean score and both petsonaUy and sociaUy find it desirable to 
thZr *”*ctcsts again probably as a funaion of 

smd.n? '" “ “"'8= smdenB for it is weU known that college 
in the ® P™8re«ivey show mote and mote interests which 
““ ^ociated with the opposite sex 
one y consider this role expectancy a desirable 

nr? t o “ direction 

opposite to his own standards (Rosen 1956b, p 156) 
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different under two hypothetical circumstances, (This measure correlated 
perfectly with judged validity of role enactment, which incidentally im- 
plies that the latter was a function of 8"$ response total while role-playing.) 
As a measure of specificity of self-concept change they coimted among the 
self-descriptive adjectives which S checked after but not before role- 
playing all those adjectives S had previously used to describe father and 
daughter roles. This word count score correlated significantly with the 
As-If score. The authors interpret this correlation as indicating the specific 
influence of father-daughter roles upon self-concept shifts. Again it seems 
that this psychological interpretatioo is not the most plausible or par- 
simonious one, particularly since die anifacmal explanation of correlation 
between response totals has not been ruled out. 

In short it seems doubtful to die present writer whether this experi- 
ment has demonstrated that role enactment influences the self concept. 
(See Table II for comments on the instrument used.) 

b. Peer Interaction and the Self Concept 

Manis (1955) proposed a number of hypotheses concetning peer 
interaaion and the self concept. Hypothesis I stated that there will be 
an increase in agreement over time between an individual’s self concept 
and Ws friends’ perceptions of him. Hypothesis 2 stated that the inaease 
in agreement over time between an individuaJ’s self concept and his 
friends’ perceptions of him will exceed the increase in agreement over 
time between that individual’s self concept and his nonfriends’ perceptions 
of him. 

He measured agreement by applying the D statistic to a twenty-four- 
adjective check list. (See Table D.) Prlendship was measured sodo- 
metrically. He found that 5s and their respeaive friends agreed better 
about Ss' attributes after six weeks of interaction than they had initially. 
The interpretation of these findings b not clear, because two dual indices 
were compared (first and second self wrings, and first and second friend 
ratings). One cannot know how much of the change in agreement over 
timp is contributed by any of the four components. 

As we said above, Manis postulated that improvement in agreement 
between 5" and a friend would exceed improvement in agreement between 
S and a nonfriend. (Apparently he did not use the same S for the friend 
and nonfriend comparisons.) When we write this hypothesis in "equa- 
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Experimental Role Enactment and the Self Concept 

Satbin and Jones (1955) believe that m role taking one becomes 
organismically involved, and that this orginismic involvement should 
lead to shifts m self concept In line with this notion they hypothesized 
that playing the daughter role in an experimental role taking situation 
would alter the self concept of the aaress in inverse proponion to the 
judged vahdity of the actress s role enactment The measure of self con 
stancy was the number of self descriptive adjectives checked before but not 
after (or after but not before) the role playing session The hypothesis 
was supported by a perfect negative correlation, obtained with six 5s, be 
tween self constancy and judged validity of role enactment 

A number of features of the design seem to render the findings 
equivocal, however, even if we are willing to assume the validity of the 
adjective check Use as a refleaion of the phenomenal self For example, 
we do not know whether 5s were initially matched on the number of ad 
jectives checked for self It seems plausible that possibilities for change 
might be artifactually associated with the number of items originally 
checked We do not know to what extent judgments of validity of role 
enactment might have been a funaion of the quantity of the actress s 
verbal output during role playing (See the correlation of judged validity 
with As If Test, mentioned below ) Neither do we know whether self 
changes were mostly additions or deletions If they were additions, the 
results may be an artifact of correlated verbal response totals There is 
also another possibility which we can explain as follows If we judge from 
the sample adjectives published in the article all the adjectives used for 
self descriptions were favorably toned It seems plausible to the present 
writer that 5s who realized they had done well in role enactment might 
tend immediately after role playing to check a larger number of favor 
able self descriptive adjectives Thus the change could be due to a situ 
ationally induced increment in general esteem level rather than to the 
influence of the role characteristics upon the pattern of self characteristics 
The authors also hypothesized that the change in self description 
will show the effects of interaction with the specific other in the experi 
mental role enactment situation (Satbm & Jones 1955 p 238) This 
was tested in the following way They employed a measure of role taking 
aptitude which consisted of the total number of relevant words given 
in answer to an As If test, which asked 5 how her life would have been 
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and Detweiler (1955) in re ten charaaeristics agreed upon by children 
as important good qualities, by Thompson and Nishimura (1952) in re 
Q sorts of evaluative items by young adults This finding is, of course, not 
statistically independent of the firs^ insofar as normal Ss tend to show 
considerable self ideal congruence 

3 Despite the fact that Ss perceive their friends to be more similar 
to themselves than are nonfriends, actual similarity between self reports of 
friends does not seem to be much if any greater than actual sinul^ity be 
tween self reports of randomly paired Ss or between 5“ and a nonchosen or 
disliked person (Davitz, 1955, Fiedler et al, 1952, Thompson & Nishi 
mura, 1952) 

Related to this category of findings is one obtained by Brim and 
Wood ( 1956) They counted the number of consensual references among 
the answers of courtship and marriage pairs who gave twenty responses 
to the question Who am P (See Table 11, Bugental et al, m re this 
instrument) The correlation between the number of consensual refer 
ences used by S to describe self, and the number used to desaibe the part 
ners self was significant However, the correlation between the number 
of consensual references used by each partner to describe himself was in 
sigmficant The significant correlations might of course be attributable to 
response set rather than to seleaively perceived similarity, since there 
were no nonfriend control Ss 

4. Persons chosen sociometrically or as friends are perceived by the 
chooser to be more similar to 5*s own ideal self than to S‘s self concept, 
except m cases of very high self ideal congruence (This finding was re 
ported only by McKenna, Hofstaetter, and O Connor, 1956, m re Q sorts 
made by female college students ) 

5 One set of investigators (TBompsoa &. Nisfiimura, 1952) report 
that the average correlation between 5*5 own ideal and ^s ei*aIuation 
of a friend was significantly higher than the correlation between S's own 
ideal and his own self concept In other words, S idealized his friend On 
the other hand the correlation between 5*5 own ideal and his c^'aluanoa of 
a nonfnend was near zero and significantly lower than the correlation be 
tween his own ideal self and self concept McKenna et al (1956) used 
only friends of S, but they did not replicate Thompson and Nishimuras 
findings concerning friends stated abcnc Instead they found the mean self 
ideal congruence approximately equal to the congruence between S’s ideal 
and his perception of his friend 
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tion’ form, we see that one four part score is being compared with another 
four part score Due to this complexity, one cannot know how to inter- 
pret positive (or any kind of) findings To take one example, suppose 
that the initial self ratings were not rigidly matched aaoss pairs of Ss 
in the friend and nonfriend comparison groups In this case, confirmation 
of the hypothesis might simply mean that ^s with a cenam initial self- 
rating tend to change self ratings more in six weeks than do 5s with some 
other initial self rating This is true because it is hypothetically possible 
that friend and nonfriend ratings might contribute no significant variance 

Parallel types of criticisms seem to apply to Manis’s other hypotheses 
In addition, the hypotheses are stated and statistically tested as independent 
postulates, even though they overlap considerably For these reasons one 
cannot use his reported results as a basis for clear conclusions about peer 
interaction and the self concept 

c Self Concepts and Friendship Choice' 

Although a variety of measuring instruments and types of 5s have 
been used, the studies m this area are in good agreement on certain mam 
conclusions 

1 Persons chosen sociometrically or as friends are seen by the chooser 
to be more similar to himself than are nonchosen or disliked persons This 
has been reported by Davitz (1955) in re preferred activities of children, 
by Fiedler, Warrington, and Blaisdell (1952) in re Q sorts made by fra 
ternity brothers, by Lundy (1956, 1958), and Lundy, Katkovsky, Crom 
well, and Shoemaker (1955) in re certain MMPI items The latter in 
vestigators found that, for the charaaenstics they used, the results were the 
same for like sex or cpposire sexchoicey 

2 Persons chosen sociometrically or as friends are seen by the 
chooser to be more similar to his own ideal self than are nondiosen or 
disliked persons This has been repotted by Lundy (1956) and by Lundy 
et d ( 1955 ) , by Fiedler, Warrington, and Blaisdell ( 1952 ) , by Northway 


For a discussion of a related tc^iq self regard and sociometrically measured 
popularity, see Secuon 09 of this chapter Details concerning the measuring in 
stri^ents usw by the authors cited m the present discussion may be found as 
follows Fiedler, Warrington and Blaisdell (1952), Table I, Lundy (1955, 1958) 
and Lundy (1955), Table II McKenna e# (1956), Chapter III on Butler 
and Haighs Items Northway and Detwedet (1955), Table II Rasmussen and 
Zander (1954), Table II, Thompson and Nishimura (1952), Table I 
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finding is reminiscent of the perceived similarity between self and friend 
mentioned above, and this study does not, of course, permit cause-effea 
inferences any more than do those involving friendship choice (See 
Table n.) 

Turner (1954) was interested in exploring the idea that self and 
"imputed other” roles would be "reciprocal" in S's reported reactions to an 
imaginary theft episode in which S was the thief. Coding categories 
for types of self and other roles wem developed through successive re- 
readings of the same papers that were used as a basis for the reported 
results. No information is given on reliability, validity, controk for con- 
tamination, etc Combinations of self and imputed other roles which were 
alleged to be "harmonious” were obtained most ftequently. However, 
many questions about the methods used make the results unintecpretable. 

d. Self-Regard and SuscEPxiBiLny to Persuasion 

Finally we shall summarize the findings relating self-regard to sus- 
ceptibility to persuasion. 

Jams (1954, 1955), Jam's and Field (1959), and Janis and Rife 
(1959) hypothesized that self-esteem would correlate negatively with 
persuasibllity in young adults. Their rationale was that compliance is a 
defensive attempt to avoid displeasing anyone. The composite results of 
the four smdies offer somewhat weak and dubious support for their hy- 
pothesis, however. This is so because (1) the trends are small and usually 
insignificant; (2) the studies are impossible to rompare and synthesize 
directly due to variations in methods and types of i’s; and (3) there is some 
possibility of artifaa. 

For example. In two of the four studies (Janis, 1954; Janis & Field, 
1959), self-esteem was measured by a specially assembled coUecuon of 
personality questionnaire items which E subdivided by inspeaion into 
three clusters. It seems, however, that the same items were not used for 
the fcspeaive clusters in these two studies. (See Table 11.) In a third 
study (Janis & Rife, 1959), only one of the Janis and Field clusters was 
used as the self-esteem measure. In the fourth study (Janis, 1955) a 
Socially Oriented Anxiety cluster from Sanson’s Test Anxiety Quesuon- 
naire was the self-esteem index. (See Table II.) 

Also, three different measures of pcrsuasibility were used in the four 
smdies. 
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So far as these results take us, it would seem plausible that similarity 
to self, not dissimilarity, is sought m a friend. However, more refined 
studies might indicate that this holds true only for certain characteristics 
or classes of characteristics. The studies reviewed here may have ail tapped 
a preponderance of characteristics m which similarity is desired. 

The dynamics of this similarity faaor in friendship choice Is not 
revealed by these studies, but we can speculate on possibilities. We have 
seen in Chapter III that there is a good deal of stereotypy in ideals (i.e., 
there are cultural norms or generally agreed upon Social Desirability 
values foe many personality chataaetistics) . These often seem to center 
around items which make for smooth social interaction. Such items seem 
to have been much used in the present studies. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that Ss prefer persons whom they see as manifesting these at- 
tributes to a considerable degree. On the other hand, S may perceive 
similarity between himself and a friend because it makes the friend seem 
more understandable and predictable, or it gratifies narcissistic tendencies, 
or fulfills other needs. One might even speculate in the reverse direction, 
saying that friendly interaaion in some way leads to seleaive perception 
of similarity of chataaetistics. 

The trend toward idealization of the friend suggests such possible 
interpretations as culturally acceptable modesty, or vicarious satisfaction 
dirough identification with the superior person. The data give no firm 
support to this ot other possible inferences. 

Perhaps the most interesting faa from the viewpoint of the phe- 
nomenal theorist is that the perception of the friend’s greater similarity 
to one s self and to one's ideal self is present despite the lack of objeaive 
indication diat friends ate more similar to self and ideal than are non- 
friends. Before we attach too mudi significance to this, however, we must 
note that the objeaive "lack of similarity” may be in part a fimctlon 
of the method. S was asked to describe the friend as he (S) saw him; 
but the friend described himself presumably from a private frame of ref- 
erence. This difference In frame of reference may be partially responsible 
for the failure to find objective similarity. 

Two other studies which seem to belong in this area are not readily 
integrated with those discussed immediately above: 

Rasmussen and Zander (1954) found that disaepancies between a 
teacher s expressed personal ideal and her perception of the group’s stand- 
ards correlated negatively with her reported attraction to the group. This 
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clear to the present author why the third index should be called a self 
esteem measure, since it involves more than S’s self report ) 

In contrast to the studies mentioned above, persuasibility was not 
measured here in terms of a before and after change The specially de 
vised Persuasibility Booklet contained pairs of pictures of unfamiliar ob 
jects It was assumed that Ss attitude toward either picture in a pair 
would be neutral unless influenced by someone elses expressed opinion 
By avoiding before and after measures, the authors hoped to avoid the 
initial opinion artifact discussed above 

The teacher or experimenter indicated which picture she liked better 
in each pair and then she asked Ss to indicate their choice Persuasibility 
was measured in terms of the number of agreements between child and 
communicator 

Eleven groups of first grade S$ were used, and since there were three 
self esteem indices, 33 fs were obtained between self esteem and per 
suasibility scores Twenty two of diese fs were in the prediaed direction, 
but none was significant When groups were combined into two over all 
sex groups, yielding six correlations, one of these fS was significant at the 
05 leveL (It involved the third self esteem measure ) 

In a second study by these authors, children were chosen as being 
high and low on self esteem on the basis of a combination of the first and 
second self esteem measures As a first step in the procedure, E elicited 
the individual child s preferences on some pairs of pictures, and m one 
"group of Ss she agreed with the child $ preferences, while in another 
group she disagreed with them After this step she attempted to influence 
the children on fourteen pictures by presenting her own opinion before 
the child expressed his Children with low self esteem were significantly 
more persuasible on the final fourteen pictures than were children with 
high self esteem Results significant at < 05 level were obtained in each 
of two replications There was a significant interaction effect, since it was 
only after experimenter agreement in the initial part of the procedure 
that the i's with low self esteem scores exhibited greater persuasibility on 
the final fourteen pictures The audiors speculate that the low self esteem 
child reacts sensitively to the approval he seeks from others, and is pre 
disposed to be persuasible only if the communicator indicates to him the 
likely possibility that they will agree with each other 

Thus in one of their experimental designs these investigators have 
obtained support for the idea that self esteem (as measured by their first 
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The Jams (1954) study supports the hypothesis significantly on one- 
tailed tests for two out of three clusters of the self-esteem index. However, 
in the Janis and Held (1959) study, only two out of six fs reached the 
.05 level on a one-tailed test. (One r was computed for each of three 
clusters for males and females separately.) In the Janis (1955) study, the 
chi square for persuasibility versus Socially Oriented Anxiety (self-esteem) 
reached only the .09 level on a one-tailed test. (A significant relation be- 
tween a Test Anxiety cluster and persuasibility was interpreted, after 
being obtained, as supporting the self-esteem-persuasibility hypothesis.) 
The only highly significant correlation was obtained by Janis and Rife 
(1959) between one of the Janis and Field self-esteem clusters and a 
persuasibility test given to hospitalized, emotionally disturbed adolescent 
males. (Correlations between persuasibility and the other two self-esteem 
clusters which were used by Janis and Field are not reported for these 
patients.) It was hypothesized that the patients’ larger range of scores 
on the self-esteem cluster might account for the fact that a highly signifi- 
cant f was obtained from this hospitalized group. 

Even if all the correlations had come from comparable procedures and 
had been highly significant by the more stringent two-tailed tests, a prob- 
lem of interpretation would remain. This problem lies in the possible con- 
founding between persuasibility and initial opinion. That is, if groups 
classed as high, medium, and low on persuasibility also differed sys- 
tematically on their initial opinions, one could not tell whether self-esteem 
was associated with initial opinions, persuasibility, or both. Apparently 
the correlation of Initial opinion with opinion change was not explored 
in any of these studies. Related to this question, however, Janis reported 
in his 1954 article that he examined the precommunication opinions of the 
personality groups. He says (1954, p. 514), ’'No significant or consistent 
differences were found which could account for the observed differences in 
opinion change.” A similar control observation was not reported in the 
odier three studies, however. 

Abelson and Lesser (1959) proposed that self-esteem in children is 
negatively associated with persuasibility. Self-esteem was measured in 
three ways: (1) asking the child to compare himself with the other 
children in his class on certain favorable but ambiguous characteristics; 
(2) asking the child which children in his class liked him and would 
choose to sit next to him; (3) getting the discrepancy between the rank 
of the second measure and the diUd's actual sociometric rank. (It is not 
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for satisfying a need Behind the hypothesis of Jams et al hes the idea 
that persons with low self esteem may find that yielding is instrumental 
to avoiding soaal disapproval or getting social approval which they need 
Thus one might wonder whether persons high on Moeller and Apple 
zweigs Social Approval motive were somehow similar to the other au 
thors’ 5*5 who had low self esteem If this were so, the Moeller and 
Applezweig experiment would fall into a similar conceptual framework 
with the others However, Moeller and Apple 2 weig have correlated their 
Social Approval scales with a number of self rating inventories including 
Sarasons Test Anxiety measure with essentially null findings (Moeller & 
Applezweig, 1957b) This leaves a plausible conceptual synthesis im 
supported empirically 

Linton and Grahams (1959) study is more complicated than any 
of the above investigations because they utilized more measures of per 
sonaUty, including some which purported to mdex both the conscious and 
unconscious self images of the Ss Persuasibility was measured on two 
questions in an opinion change test On the basis of this test, Ss were 
subdivided into three unequal size groups those who changed toward the 
opinions expressed in the persuasive communication (positive changers), 
those who changed away from the persuasive communication (negative 
changers), and nonchangers There was no control group to establish 
what changes would occur without systematic intervening influence nor 
to provide a basis for establishing the cutting points between what might 
be called nonsignificant change (le, noncbange) and significant change 
(le, change in either a positive or negative direction) The negative 
change group was cut much neater the 0% change point than was the 
positive change group This deasion was apparently made partly on the 
basis of a preliminary analysis of the relation between independent and 
dependent variables In any event we cannot know whether the change 
groups were matched as to their original answers but this seems unlikely 
If they were not matched on original answers this leaves the possibility 
that the personality variables might be associated with the position of ^s 
original answers to the opinion items rather than being associated with 
S’s changeability of opinion 

On the personahty measurement side of the study, the authors as 
sumed the validity of certain Machovcr figure drawing scales for revealing 
5“$ unconscious self image This assumption has been challenged on the 
basis of extensive literature reviews by Levy (1950) and by Swensen 
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two indices) is negatively related to petsuasibility in first grade children 
Why null results were obtained from the first two measures in their first 
design cannot be ascertained It may be that the relation between self 
esteem and persuasibility is not obtained unless the experimenter has indi 
Gated that the reward of agreement with her is a possibility 

Cohen (1959) feels that within interaaing pairs of persons, Ss who 
are high in self esteem will exert more influence on a common judgment 
and/or will perceive themselves as attempting to influence the parmer 
more often than will Ss low in self esteem However, it cannot be stated 
confidently that the evidence he cites supports this idea. He reports briefly 
the results of one unpublished study which could not be obtained by 
the present writer for detailed analysis His second set of possibly pertinent 
findings were obtained from Ss originally paired on bases other than 
self esteem levels (Cohen, 1956) Thus even if we assume the validity of 
his self esteem measure (see Table I and Chapter III), we have no way 
of knowing whether other relevant variables were adequately controlled, as 
the author himself points out 

Jams Field, Rife, Abelson, and L^er all assumed that Ss with low 
self esteem are persuasible because they have an especially strong need 
to avoid displeasing others In an apparently somewhat related rationale, 
Moeller and Applezweig (1957a) assumed that yielding in a conformity 
situation would occur most frequently in persons with high motivation 
for Social Approval but low motivation for Self Approval ’ (The latter 
motivation they sometimes call self realization or consistency with the self 
ptentre ) Although this study is based on a nonphenomenal rather than 
a phenomenal self concept measure, it will be included here became of 
Its possible relationships to the studies discussed above 

A specially devised Behavior Interpretation Inventory was used to 
measure motivation (See Table IV) In the conformity experiment a 
majority of the group had been previously instructed to give erroneous 
judgments of hne length One of the findings was that Ss who were high 
in motivation for Social Approval but low m motivation for Self Approval 
yielded mote often to the erroneous majority than did 5s high in Self 
pprova an ow in Social Approval motivation 5“$ were approximately 
matched on the other two scores. Escape and Avoidance The one tail 
(> < 05 

Moeller and Applezweig (1957a) suggest that conformity, like any 
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Summary Considering all the studies reviewed in this seaion, it is 
yObvious that the obtained statistital trends rend to support the idea that 
self esteem measures and persuasibility measures may be inversely related 
However, before we conclude that a generalized relationship between self 
esteem and persuasibility has been demonstrated we must remember 
the following facts about these studies (1) Every study used a different 
combination of self-esteem and persuasibihty measures Intercorrelation 
among self esteem measures has either not been demonstrated or is zero 
No intercorrelations among persuasibility or confornuty measures are 
available Therefore we need to avoid generahzations based on assigning 
the same label to several possibly unrelated instruments In short, one 
cannot combine the findings from the several studies into a puttera which 
has a dear meamng (2) Many insignificant trends were obtained, includ 
ing insignificant reversals from prediaed associations (3) The possibility 
of artifaa has not been ruled out m all studies In particular the initial 
opiaiOQ artifact has not been adequately controlled for in the opinion 
change studies 

Although the pattern of results is not strong and dear, it does look 
encouraging enough to warrant further systematic and controlled explora 
tion of the hypothesis that self esteem and persuasibihty may be in 
versely related under certain specifiable conditions Before we can infer 
any causal relation between self esteem and persuasibility, we must design 
studies of an enmdy different kind from the R R correlational type re 
viewed in this seaion 

4 Body Charactortitics and the Self Concept 

Theoretically a persons body charaaeristics as he perceives them 
might exert a central influence on the development of his self concept 
The details of such a notion have not been specified by personality the 
orists, with the possible exception of Freuds views on the influence of 
anatomical sex differences upon self regard, and Adler s views on the role 
of constitutional inferiorities in the development of charaaer It seems 
safe to say, however, that seli-conccpt theorists agree on the general idea 
that body charaaeristics which are lowly valued by S may be eipeaed 
to undermine his general self regard while highly valued body charaaer 
istics should enhance self regard 

Considering the importance of this idea, it is surprising to find that 
no controlled study explores this proposition dircaly A combination of 
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(1957). Twelve out of the 38 figure drawing comparisons differentiated 
positive changers from the other two groups at the .05 level or better. But 
in the light of the unproven validity of the test as well as the questions 
already raised about the formation of the groups, one wonders how to 
interpret these statistical findings. 

The authors assumed that passivity or assertiveness of Rorschach M 
refleas S’s unconscious self-image. As inferred from this index, the posi- 
tive changers showed weaker, more passive self concepts while non- 
changers and negative changers showed predominantly strong, assertive 
self concepts. They point out that a frequent interpretation of a high Hd 
score on the Rorschach is that it indicates low self-esteem. However, their 
nonchangers showed higher Hd, which was inconsistent with the M 
scores of these iSs, and contradiaed the authors' ideas that nonchangers 
should have higher rather than lower self-esteem. In the light of these 
apparent contradictions, they suggested that high Hd does not mean low 
self-esteem in these cases. In their study, high Hd coupled with assertive 
M (which is found in nonchangers) is interpreted to mean that non- 
changers have an essentially strong self concept (M) coupled with an 
overly critical attitude toward themselves (Hd), The unproven validity of 
their indices, the ad hoc interpretation of Hd, and the earlier questions 
about the formation of their groups leaves their results uninterpretable, in 
the view of the present author. 

Their third personality measure was a check list personality inventory 
of 84 Items, iritended to reveal those ’’consciously held feelings about 
himself that he is willing to state pubUcly,” Results on individual items are 
not given, ut the authors conclude that changers feel inadequate and 
in erior, nonchangers feel adequate, and negative changers feel physically 
ina equate. Positive changers feel little assertiveness, nonchangers wish 
tor a^ertion and independence, and negative changers feel rebellious 
convention, and feel hostile. Detailed comment on 
^ questionnaire is not possible, since information on 

which to base an analysis Is not given. (See Table II.) 

^ Since the results just listed form part of a larger group of correla- 
authors feel that the data from all their measures (including 
t ose isc^ here) are mutually supporting and form a meaningful 
pattern, ow^er, there is need for cross-validation, using groups with 
comparable initial answers before we can feel confident about any gen- 
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nificant correlations with pubic hair ratings However, the influence of 
the CA variable was evidently not controlled or partialled out In Ss' 
projective stories, the heros heterosexual development and emanapation 
from the parents was correlated with die CA rather than with pubic hair 
ratmg In sum, only the self reported Vineland Maturity ratings seem 
to correlate with physiological development, when CA, with all that it 
implies psychologically, has been held constant 

5 Effects of Counseling or Psychotherapy on the Self Concept 

Psydiologists who have done psychotherapy research have had one 
or both of two aims Sometimes they have sought empirical information 
on the numerous factors which presumably induce the desired effeas on 
the patients, or they may also have wished to explore the postulates of a 
personality theory While research on therapy qua therapy is obviously 
important and interesting, and should be vigorously pursued, it is not this 
type of research which concerns us here Rather we wish to evaluate the 
degree to which therapy studies have succeeded in verifying postulates 
from self concept theocy 

To evaluate the theoretical relevance of results from therapy research 
one needs to know what predictions the theory would make According 
to self concept theorists, if counseling or therapy is judged by external 
criteria to be successful, it will bring about various dianges in the self 
concept, such as the following (a) increased agreement between self 
estimates and objective estimates of die self (the self concept becomes 
more reahstic ), (b) increased congruence between self and ideal self 
if this congruence is very low at the outset of therapy, (c) slightly de 
creased self ideal congruence if this congruence is unwarrantedly high 
at the outset of therapy, (d) increased acceptance of ones own limita 
tions as well as assets, (e) increased realism m setting the ideal self, 

(f) increased consistency among various aspects of the self concept, or 
among various aspects of the ideal self 

Ultimately we wish to present and evaluate the results of available 
studies to see to what extent these predictions have been verified 
we can do that some methodological limitations must be considered, how 
ever These fall into three groups those stemming from ambiguities in 
the theory, those inherent m any therapy research, and thwe avoidable 
ones which have actually occurred m the studies reviewed We turn now 
to the limitations stemming from the theory 
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investigations by Jourard and his colleagues may offer some indirect sup- 
port They found a positive correlation between size of body parts and 
Body-Cathexis for those parts in both male and female subjeas. They 
also obtained positive correlations between Body-Cathexis and [Actual — 
Ideal] discrepancies in size of body parts in females (Jourard & Secord, 
1954, 1955). In a separate study, Secord and Jourard (1953) obtained 
significant correlations between Body-Cathexis and Self-Cathexis. (See 
Chapter III for details on the Body-Cathexis and Self-Cathexis scales.) 
The latter findings may be partially a function of response sets. Insofar 
as they represent a psychologically meaningful association between inde- 
pendently measured variables, they may be combined with the first two 
results. The total pattern of findings is congruent with the assumption 
that deviations of body charaacristics from S‘s ideal may lead to lowered 
self-regard. However, no firm cause-effea inferences can be drawn, since 
the studies were of the R-R variety. 

^ Presumably the influence of body diaraaeristics might be especially 
noticeable at adolescence when body changes which are important for 
social funaionmg are numerous, rapid, and obvious. Only two studies 
relevant to this question are at hand. Methodological limitations restrict 
our conclusions to saying that there may be some conneaion between 
physical maturity and a few (but by no means aU) the self-concept meas- 
es explored. (Although these studies involve at least partly nonphe- 
nomenal self-concept measures, they ate classified here for the sake of 
^ iscusslon of the so-called "body image,” a dearly 

nonphcnomenal construct, see Chapter V ) 

tivitv^X.r'^ Jones (1957) found' significant differences in "nega- 
accelerated” adolescent boys who were "consistently 

Jvf^ T If ““‘"“''S' totatded" in physical development. Nega- 
stmTest tevaT^' ™ T'"'" ^ *= heroes of TAT 

than proven.^ measure was assumed rather 

cent ^aroida^tM ^ interested in changes in self con- 

Thev used n h' T physiological development of puberty. 

TT “ ” ““ of toys- physical maturity ^d 
ft. "f nonpl’onomenal measures of the self concept. 

CO ritM T P“tic halt tarings, but not CA. 

Of r, ^ ^ Vineland Ma- 

^ ' aracteristics of Ss’ figure-drawings, font showed sig- 
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personality theories overlap so much, in unclearly specified ways, it would 
be impossible to devise crucial tests of many of the postulates of any 
particular theory.^ 

But even if ail these problems could eventually be taken care of, we 
must still take into consideration the second of the three groups of 
methodological limitations, namely, those inherent in any therapy research. 
For example, there is the question as to whether therapy with disturbed 
patients constitutes a situation which permits a systematic, theoretically 
relevant analysis of the basic processes involved in the current self concept 
and its development. We might vary systematically the characteristics of 
patients, of therapists, and of therapy types. But we would also need to 
give and withhold therapy and to isolate and manipulate factors within the 
therapy process in a manner incompatible with the ethical or praaical 
requirements of clinical practice. In addition, the nature of the highly 
personal, close therapeutic relatioiwhip implies that certain difficulties 
will stand in the way of a well-controlled experiment which would be ap- 
propriate to the testing of a theory. That is, the therapist is unable to 
act as a rigorous experimenter in the situation. The patient is imable to 
act as a suitable experimental subjea, and the circumstances are not favor- 
able for achieving the necessary controls and accurate descriptions. Also, 
since therapy patients are already disturbed persons, therapy measures can 
say relatively little about the theoretically basic processes in the etiology 
of their disturbances, much less about normal self-concept development 
and structure. 

If therapy studies are to be used to evaluate theory, then, we must 
first try to circumvent as many of their limitations as possible. The remain- 
3Sig Goes sesss to he aecesssfiJjr inherent in any therapy process 

must be recogniaed. In short, all this implies that therapy studies may 
throw light on self-concept theory, but other research designs are needed 
for systematic, definitive tests. 

We turn now to the third group of methodological limitations, those 
avoidable ones which were fairly common in the studies reviewed. 

1. Most researchers used no control groups, or failed to arrange or 
treat their groups so as to take care of important factors, which could be 

*Edwardj and aonbach (1952) diicusi problems of nablishins 
designs for research in psfchotherapv, tet they are not particaUrly concerned witn 
using therapy sradies as tests of personality theory. 
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First of all, the ptedictions cited above ate not as sttaightforwatd as 
the Ust may make them appear. For example, theorists recognize that in- 
creases in repotted self-ideal congruence or repotted self-acceptance may 
occur amon g petsoos who terminate therapy prematurely, or among per- 
sons whose therapy would be externally judged as "unsuccessful. Pre- 
sumably such trends would indicate increasing defensiveness against 
recognizing unwanted impulses and characteristics. (See, for example, 
Loevinger and Ossorio, 1959.) , 

Also it is usually tacitly assumed that the course of change in regard 
to any of these aspects of the self concept may be nonlinear, or even 
irregular, perhaps showing temporary reversals at times as ultimately 
successful therapy progresses. Self-concept theory does not make definite 
prediaions concerning these details, however. TTiis makes it understand- 
able that most studies have bypassed these complications by utilizing either 
pre- and posttests, crude divisions of the therapy process, or crude global 
estimates of preponderant trends. 

Regardless of the details of the course of therapy, the predicted long- 
run trend is toward the changes outlined above, and confirmation of such 
trends would be congruent with self-concept theory. On the other hand, 
"negative” findings would be unintcrpretable, partly because they might 
result from some of these uncleatly predicted within-therapy irregularities. 

We have just said that certain long-range trends would be congruent 
with self-concept theory. However, we do not believe that "positive 
trends from the best possible therapy research can provide well-controlled 
tests of the postulates of self-concept theory, or of any personality theory. 
The application of a therapy which is based on a certain theory may appear 


to afford an opportunity for an "experimentar’ design which can test some 
propositions of that theory. However, many crucial difficulties impair the 
usefulness of the situation for the purpose of theory testing. Some of 
these difficulties might conceivably be handled through an extensive series 
of studies involving appropriately diosen and manipulated control groups, 
and careful attention to the establishment of valid operational definitions 
of constructs. 


At the moment, however, ffie setting up of such researches is ham- 
pered by the vagueness of the theories themselves. They do not clearly 
specify the theoretically relevant factors in therapy, or provide adequate 
basis for formation of operational definitions and the measurement of the 
construas which are presumed to be involved. Also, since the various 
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3 There are sometimes possibilities for artifactual contamination 
between the therapist s or other observer s judgments of improvement and 
S's self reports (self concept measures) This is especiall 7 likely to be 
true if both are taken from the interview material, or if self concept reports 
contain many of the same type of statements that patients ordinarily make 
in therapy Two common practices enhance the possibility of mutual 
contamination between measures of improvement and measures of self 
concept (a) deriving the statement lists for Q sorts from interview ma 
terials produced by patients, (b) retesting the patients at various points 


during therapy 

4 Sometimes alternate self concept measures, or alternate measures 
of improvement in therapy, arc applied to the same subjects Null hy 
potheses concerning the relationship between improvement and self con 
cept changes are tested with the different measures, as if the tests could 
be considered to be independent of one another In fact, if the alternate 
indices are highly correlated, they may constitute repeated measures of 
the same variable In such a case £ should not assume that each of his 
significance tests provides an independent test of the hypothesis involving 
the variable m question What is required here is the demonstration of 
operational independence of the various measures purporting ~ 
improvement (or the various measures purporting to ® 

aspects of self concept change) Of course the fact that two dependent 
variables are correlated statisticaUy (or two independent are 

correlated statistically) does not necessarUy mean that one » ? 

measuring the same dependent (or independent) variable The point is 
that empLal demonstration of the independence of the measi^mg opera 
tions would strengthen the contention that separate tests of the null hy 


pothesis were warranted , t. 

For example, it sometimes happens that parallel ^ J 

tamed from two smd.es which measure ^ 

relevant cr.tena of rmprovemenr that ate 
This makes plausible our contention that, when parallel 
tamed from Letal statistical tests within a given 

md.cesf„mg.«^^^^^^^ 

of self concept change is mostly unsolved In part , 
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controlled even within the inherent limitations of therapy. Minimum re- 
quirements along this line would seem to include the following: 

(a) No-therapy control groups should be used to provide base- 
line information on test-retest reliability of measuring instruments, in- 
cluding "spontaneous" changes to be expeaed over comparable time 
periods, and/or effeas of repeated testing upon the Ss' responses to the 
instruments. These control Ss should be matched with therapy patients on 
a number of relevant variables, certainly including type of problem, per- 
sonality charaaeristics, and motivation for change through therapy and/or 
self-effort. It might appear that Ss could act as their own nontherapy 
controls, with changes during a pretherapy waiting period being compared 
to changes during a therapy period. However, this is not sufficient to 
determine what would happen to the self concept during a no-therapy 
period if Ss were not expecting to get therapy. Neither would this design 
suffice to hold life experiences comparable for therapy and nontherapy 
periods, not would it account for the cumulative effects of repeated testing 
(see Mertens’s 1951 study cited below), (b) If conclusions are to be 
drawn based on the assumption diat the constructs of a certain theory 
are uniquely involved in a specified kind of therapy, we need comparison 
groups who are given other varieties of therapy allegedly not involving 
these constructs, (c) Control groups should be set up to study auxiliary 
faaors of which therapy outcomes may be a function, such as patient char- 
acteristics, therapist characteristics, time variations, etc. 

2. Judgments of "improvement" are frequently open to the possibility 
of artifact for the following reasons; 

(a) The judge, especially if he is the patient’s therapist, or if he 
subscribes to the "school of thought” underlying the therapy, may be 
biassed. For example, he may expect and/or want to find improvement, 
(b) If improvement is judged from the study of interview material, the 
trend in the verbal responses may represent, not improvement in the 
sense the therapist intended, but one or more of the following: (i) "ver- 
bal conditioning” through the therapist’s selective reinforcement of the 
patient's responses, rather than changes in the patient’s feelings or atti- 
tudes (see Krasner, 1958, for a review of the pertinent literature); (it) 
die patient’s desire to please the tfierapist by producing the sorts of 
verbal responses he knows the dierapist wants to hear; (in) the patient’s 
desire to remain in or escape from therapy, or certain issues taken up in 
therapy. 
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self ideal congruence over the waiting period (mean rs were — 01 and 

— 01), while from precounsehng to followup, the mean r went from 

— 01 to +31 (See Chapter III for a discussion of Butler and Haighs 
Q sort Items ) This type of comparison does not tell us, however, what 
changes would have occurred in the waiting Ss if they had not expected 
that they would get therapy eventually Perhaps they made less effort to 


solve their own problems in the interim than would Ss not having such 
expectation of outside help Or perhaps they wished to indicate just prior 
to therapy that they were still in need of help, thus giving a low self 
ideal pretherapy r despite changes in their self concept The therapy pa 
tients were also compared to nontherapy controls who showed no change 
in self ideal congruence over the period from pretherapy to follow up 
(+ 58 to + 59) As Calvin ( 1954) has pointed out, however, this com 
parison does not specifically indicate what would have happened over 
this long period to noncounseled controls who started out with self 
ideal fs as low as the therapy patients In this respect, Caplan s control 
subjects were better matched with his expenmentals, so that his res ts 
are more convincing (The difference between initial self ideal c^gruence 
of therapy intakes and controls is much greater in Rogers an ymon s 
study than in Wahler s, described in Section C 9 below ) 

•ae Q sorts made by Rogers and Dymonds 5s were assigned an 
adjustment score by Dyraond (1954a) (See Chapter ora is 
sion of this score ) The results concerning the effeas o c^nse ng °° 
adjustment score parallel those repotted by Butler an aigh m 
of self ideal congruence However, the fact that the a justmen . 

the self ideal fS were derived from the same 

+ 8 with each other indicates that these findings are not “ 

of an hypothesis concerning the effeas of therapy on the self incept. 

In the same research Rogers (1954a) found 
reports on a modified WiUou^by E M Scale uring 
mg period, and no change m the no therapy control 

significant change toward “ h'^^ata using self reports 

posttherapy in Ss who received tbera^ Tj-.eh and by I 5 ymond, 

from the same S's as those studied by Butler an . ’ ^ ratings 

gave results patalled to theirs Intercsui^y therapy sac 

of therapy patients made by their friends and judgments of therapy 
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plex, dual indices (eg, self ideal correlations derived from Q sorts) tells 
us only about changes in global scores Without an item analysts, it is 
impossible to know what changes in component variables and/or con^ 
urations among variables are taking place, even when significant global 
changes occur Or the global scores may not change significantly, and 
individual item changes of potential theoretical relevance may be missed 
Group trends in global scores may be the net result of a combination of 
quite different individual S and item changes, so that group trends may 
not describe any individual accurately Since the theory is supposed to 
apply to the individual, this defect is crucial (See Chapter III for fuller 
discussion of this and other problems of self concept measures ) In addi 
tion, scaling problems have not been satisfactorily handled, so that one 
cannot say that any given statistically significant change represents a psy 
chologically significant j n d Neither can one say that equal numerical 
changes involving different scale ranges are psychologically comparable 
6 Insufficient attention has been given to the study of therapy 
failures (in research terms, exceptions to predictions or group trends), 
with the result that the power of the theory to account for such irregu 
larities has not been explored 

a Counseled 5s Compared to Noncounsbled 5s 

Only four studies compare counseled with noncounseled 5s An 
investigation comparing 5s who did and did not see some mental hygiene 
films wiU be repotted together with these four since this seems to be the 
most relevant classification for this unique study 

Caplan (1957) found significant increases of self ideal congruence 
among seventeen problem boys who received group counseling as con 
trasted to seventeen noncounseled controls roughly matched for IQ, sex 
school record economic status and initial self ideal congruence There 
were also significant changes in the counseled (but not in the noncoun 
seled) group in the mean number of classes per boy in which poor 
citizenship grades were received (See Table I ) 

The therapy research extensively reported m Rogers and Dymond 
(1954) includes two types of control groups but even these leave some 
important factors uncontrolled Butler and Haigh (1954) report that 
clients who waited sixty days for therapy showed no improvement in 
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praising their vocational interests, probable college achievement, college 
aptitude, and personality charactensa« College men, but not women, im 
proved in accuracy of estimate of probable college achievement and of vo 
cational interests (as indicated by tfie Strong test) No differences were 
found between experimentals and controls in accuracy of judging aptitude 
(as measured by the ACE test) or personality characteristics (as measured 
by MMPI scores) 

Perhaps some changes in the self concept will be effected by viewing 
mental hygiene films Mertenss (1951) research which explored this 
idea may be seen as related to the studies of counseling or therapy Fresh 
man college women responded to several personality inventories includ 
mg five scales supposed to measure self regarding attitudes Maslow s 
Self Esteem Scale, Bernreuters B2 S and B4 D scales, and Minnesota 
Personality Scales III and IV Experimental Ss saw five mental hygiene 
films which control Ss who were comparable on initial personahty test 
scores did not see Ac posttesting approximately five weeks after pre 
testing, both experimental and control Ss showed significant gains on four 
scales Mertens thought these changes might possibly be a funcuonof 
getting away from family conflicts and getting settled into ct^ege h e e 
experimental gain exceeded the control gam in four of the five ® 
such difference being significant However, the control gam on Maslows 
Self Esteem scale nonsignificantly exceeded that of the expenmenta s 
Although the trend in the data is not strong, it is congruent wi e 
idea that the films may have had a tendency to affea sel re^ mg am 
tudes The significant gams of the control group underline the necessity 
for having such a group m therapy studies if one wishes to conclude 
anything about the effects of therapy on self concept changes 


b Therapy Success or Duration of Therapy Correlated 
WITH Self Concept Changes 


In several investigations there were no nontherapy nwcho- 

changes m self report were correlated with judged ,5 

therapy or with the duration of the clients therapy ^ffprts of 

used, no conclusions can be drawn, of course, ^ 

therapy upon changes which occur in either the se ^ 

provement criterion Such procedures may permit us to 
conclusions, however 
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cess made by the counselor did not relate to each other or to S s self reports 
on the E M scale in any simple fashion.* 

Not only are self regard and adjustment presumed to increase with 
therapy, but consistency within the self concept is alleged to become 
greater as well Relevant to this idea is Rosalind Dymond Cartwrights 
report that nine out of ten therapy cases showed more consistency 
among three self sorts after therapy than among three self sorts before 
therapy Consistency was measured in terms of mean item variance across 
die three sorts On each occasion, the three self sorts were made by S 
as he thought he was seen by three persons of his own choice Before 
therapy the mean item variance of experimental 5s was significantly larger 
than that of control Ss After therapy, the difference was nonsignificant. 
However the controls made the three sortings only once, at the outset 
of the experiment, and the posttherapy sorts of the experimental 5s were 
compared to these imtial sorts of the control Ss 

This experiment deals with an important issue but unfortunately one 
cannot draw conclusions from it about the influence of therapy upon self 
concept consistency This is so because the control and therapy 5s were 
not matched on initial consistency, and the second (posttherapy) sorts 
of the experimental group were not compared to second sorts made by 
the control group 

An additional finding was that items showing low consistency across 
the three sorts were more often self relevant (le, they fell in extreme 
piles) It seems possible, however, that this result may be an artifact of 
the assoaation between the pile value of the initial placement of an item 
and the maximum possible size of difference from that placement of the 
Item and any other placement of it 

As we said earlier counseling is alleged to increase the realism of 
the self concept To test this contention Berdies (1954) experimental 
5s received vocational and educational counsehng while control 5s who 
were comparable on academic ability (ACE) and MMPI profiles did not 
The counseling was particularly aimed at increasing 5s accuracy in ap 


Cartwright and Roth (1957) impressed with the fragmentation of criteria 
in the Rogers and Dymond book factor analyzed ten criterion measures in an at 
tempt to find some order in such data Their ten measures obtained from thirty 
one clients included many of those used m the Rogers and Dymond study Results 
are presented for three matrices pretherapy scores (not factorizable) posttherapy 
scores and change scores It is fjQt ?leat ffiat a self concept factor emerged 
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Others as a function of therapy. Their studies are discussed in Section 
C-10 in connection with other findings on the relations between self- 
acceptance and acceptance of others.) 

The investigations we have summarized above were concerned with 
self-regard. Another aspea of self-concept change which might correlate 
with improvement in therapy is increasing self-awareness (Vargas, 
1954). Using a counselor-judgment criterion of therapy success, Vatps 
obtained a positive correlation between the success of^ therapy an e 
following aspects of "self-awareness”: (a) an inaease in proportions o 
descriptions of self; (b) a decrease in repetitions of old sel escriptions, 
(c) an increase in the number of previously undescrib aspects o s 
(See Chapter 111 for a description of his coding scheme.) Since his is 
were ten clients who were used in the Rogers and Dymon ( ^ • 

other information was available concerning them, ara rai y* 
judgments of therapy success were made by a psyc oana ytica y 
TAT analyst, there was a negative correlation between 
the threefold criterion of "self-awareness.^ The way cnunselor 

tradiaton is not clear. However, it is pertinent to note t ® 
with his Rogerian theoretical orientation, may have ipa 7 

his success judgments on "intuitive statistical eva formally from 

sort of self- statements as the investigator was coding 
the same interviews. If so, a form of contamination of the criterion may 

account for the positive correlations. ..^Jirtnrv to those 

Lipkin's Jult, (1954) m be pan.aUy 

of Vargas, although direct comparison Is not possi posttherapy 

provem^enr in psychotherapy (bUndly judged f™” Pf ' 

TAT protocob) withFsratdtingscf^onanumberojmsp^om^^ 
coded from interviews which were rea>r -rJipme) All nine 

(See Chapter 111 for a description of his c^mj „ 

cUents were judged to have than before. A sig- 

perceiving themseives mote favorably at , ,hc amount 

nificant positive tank corteiation (lua) was j positive and/or 

of judged improvement in rherapy ns in'le entire set 

negative affea associated with current sa p ^^cessful clients were 
of postsession interviews. The ultimate y ^ . distressed when they 

those who had been consciously more recordings). Thctc^ 

entered therapy (as judged from f„„ccs throughour rhenpy 

fore their greater number of aficaive sdf 
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Raimy (1948) first introduced the idea and technique of making a 
quantified content analysis of therapy interviews in terms of changes in 
self concept references (See Chapter III for a discussion of his method ) 
At the beginning of counseling, clients disapproved of and had ambivalent 
attitudes toward themselves As counseling progressed, fluctuations in 
approval occurred, with mounting ambivalence At conclusion of counsel 
ing, successful cases showed a vast predominance of self approval while 
unsuccessful cases showed a predominance of self disapproval and am 
bivalent self references This study is important because it demonstrated 
the possibility of developing and using a fairly reliable theory relevant 
coding scheme for therapy interviews However, firm conclusions about 
the association between judged improvement and self concept changes 
cannot be drawn, because (a) the judgment of successful and unsuccessful 
cases was done partly by the author who later coded the interviews, and 
It was based partly on 5s interview statements, (b) no significance tests 
are given, reportedly because of the small N ( 14 cases) 

Ewing (1954) reports a correlation of + 38 between the counselors 
estimate of improvement for each of 39 clients and the amount of change 
m the pattern of self report on 100 unspecified trait names (See Table 
II ) Change in the self figure was found to be toward the counselor figure, 
toward the ideal figure, and toward the culturally approved figure (the 
latter having been developed from 100 ideal sorts) There is no way to 
be sure from the reported information whether the counselors ratings of 
improvement might have been based on a sample of the same class of 
verbalizations as went into the self report, thus presenting the possibility 
of contamination. 

In comparing nondirective counseling clients whose therapy was 
judged successful and unsuccessful Rosenman (1955) found that the 
self perceptions of successful clients manifested greater increases in posi 
tive self evaluation, positive self directed actions, and positive other 
directed actions A number of possible sources of artifact are pointed 
out by the author, however, and no firm conclusions can be reached (See 
Chapter III for a description of his coding scheme and Section C 10 of 
this chapter for further discussion of his findings on the association be 
tween self and other evaluations ) 

(Scheerer [1949] was also concerned with correlations between atti 
tudes toward self and others as a function of therapy Rudikoff [1954] 
and Gordon and Cartwright [1954] investigated shifts m acceptance of 
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having high loading on Faaor I weie all interview measures. This factor 
appears to reflect the kinds of changes trained observers note in a clients 
emotional tone . . . toward greater relief from tension, and toward a more 
positive or optimistic attitude about himself and his circumstances (Gib- 
son et al, 1955, pp. 86-87). The primary loadings on Factor U were the 
Rorschach scoring categories. On Faaor III, six out of seven interpreted 
loadings can be considered to be self-ratings by the client.^ Five of them 
were MMPI scores and one was a client judgment of the interviews. It 
appears as though this faaor is one measuring change from e cients 
frame of reference." According to the authors, these self-rep(^ anges 
seem to involve less feeling of depression or anxiety, a pro a e rise in 
aaivity level, feelings of greater independence, and more accepting at 
tudes toward self and others (Gibson et al., 1955, p. 87). 

One may speculate on the psychological meamng of these 
But as Hobbs points out in his comments on the attic e, e ac 
represent instrument charaaeristics more than psy o ogic y 
intraindividual differences. , . t • 

An example of this kind of ambiguity which is of 
to self-concept researchers is found in comparing indenendent 

examination of the measures having high loadings on * . 

factors raises some probiems of methodology “ seif-concept 

self, -that is, Faaor III seems most cl^ly to be a comcious s^^ncep^ 

index. Faaor I indicates the therapists . „j„est loading 

change. However, one of the two measures aving 
on Ffetor I is RaiW’s PNAvQ, which has in 

a measure of changes in Ps phenomenal sel P client’s in- 

pendence of Faaots I and III implies that s co S 
tetviews by the PNAvQ method do« ^ ^s-onses on self- 

aU. On the other hand, E has in the a priori scoring 

report devices such as the MMPI when he PP MMPI indices 

method. On this reasoning, both the PN vQ a coding, 

involve the imposition of E’s code on S’s reports. "from the 

then, does not necessarily differentiatt viewpoint." Thus 

therapist’s viewpoint” and a measure Irom . . represent common 
one might conclude that the two faaore ^ different view- 
coding variance, rather than that each fa^t assume that the 

point on the client’s progress. This 
phenomenal self has been measured in hot a 
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(and the associated judged improvement) may plausibly be a function 
of imtial readiness to acknowledge distress 

"We do not know the adjustment ratings of the initial TAT 
protocols taken alone, so we cannot know to what extent the protocol 
judgments prior to therapy would have correlated with coded emotionality 
of self reference at the outset Thus we cannot know whether total judged 
improvement (a dual index) is a funaion of its initial component (first 
TAT) only If it were, this would imply that judged improvement might 
be predicted mote accurately as a function of both initial measures com 
bined 

In the next research to be described, it was hypothesized that therapy 
may lower self regard, at least during the first stages of the therapeutic 
process When Wahler (1958) correlated average self ratings with 
average social desirability ratings, he obtained + 75 for outpatient, non 
psychiatric veterans, +66 for psychiatric intakes before therapy, and 
+ 37 for psychiatric patients having therapy (See Table II ) Wahler 
suggests that the lower correlation for psychiatric patients might represent 
the influence of therapy upon willingness to acknowledge socially unde 
suable characteristics However, the data do not tell us what the correla 
tion for the therapy patients was at die time of /hetr intake, so no firm 
inference concerning the effects of therapy is warranted on the basis of 
these correlations Some suggestive evidence that therapy may increase 
Willingness to give unfavorable self descriptions is afforded by the sig 
nificant correlation of + 39 between the number of therapy interviews 
and the unfavorability of the self description (This correlation includes 
o y patients who had some therapy ) Returning to the correlations be 
tween average social desirability and self description, it is interesting to 
note the relatively similar values obtained for nonpsychiatric patient con 
trols and psychiatric intakes This finding seems different from the finding 
o e Rogers group that applicants for psychiatric cate showed much 
lower self ideal congruence than did controls 

Gibson Snyder, and Ray (1955) factor analyzed 20 measures of 
c ange o tamed from 42 dients who had undergone client centered 
t erapy ight of these measures were taken from the therapy interviews 
SIX were orschach indices and six were MMPI scores, including specially 
devised measures of Attitude toward Self and Attitude toward Others 
Sewra of these may be said to be measures of success in therapy (See 
Table II ) Three interpretable factors were obtained The six measures 
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By contrast, none of the following designs includes either a control 
group or a correlation between judged improvement and self concept 
changes No conclusions can be drawn from any of these studies They 
will be reviewed, however, so as to bring out the authors hypotheses and 


measuring techmques 

Haigh (1949) analyzed verbatim transcripts of ten counseling cases 
in terms of defensive behavior Defensiveness was said to occur if 
in Fs opinion, (1) threat existed in the form of incongruence between 
one of ys particular values concepts, or experiences, and another particu 
lar value, concept, or experience, and (2) the individual reacted to this 
perceived incongruence in such a way as to distort the reality which he 
perceived Awareness was said to occur if the client seemed to e ^are 
of the defensiveness of his behavior In line with Haigh s hypoihesis, 
seven out of ten Ss exhibited a decrease m dejemmeness, as measured by 
halves of the therapeutic process (The decrease, in terms o tota re 
quency of statements, was significant at the 05 leve ) ntrary to 
hypothesis, however, frequency of awareness also ecreas 

Haigh divided his 5s into those who showed an >”“«« Jtnd ho e 
who showed a deaease in defensiveness during t er^y 
groups showed a decrease of awareness Howler Haigh « 
dieo^ was paniaUy confirmed by die fact that 4e deaease in —a 
was proportfonaUy much greater in 5s who showed an incieasing frequency 

'’"I^Tohlems of meihod prevent one from « dea c^n 
elusions from this study Chief among these is ^ 
person evidently coded for both variables and 

cMing The two variables ^^t” t "^SlTthat the coda could 

coders probable knowledge of the '““"‘mherapy control group who 
his .ud^ents Also th«e ^ “t^lves, L! mia 
let us say. maely spent two hours m 8 gs fct 

views being separated by time pen P expected changes 

and last interviews Therefore thae is no b« Ime 
Without therapy Are seven out of ten 5s c g g 
more than might have occurred by chance’ m^sures of im 

Kelmantid Parloff (1957) fitr^Toiic pa 

provement associated with group psycho py 
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If that IS so, the questioa arises as to why various measures of the 
phenomenal self are so uncorrelated Perhaps something has been dis 
covered about the phenomenal self, i e , that there are uncorrelated aspects 
of It Or perhaps the same aspea of the phenomenal self is being tapped, 
but the lack of correlation is due to methodological differences between 
the coding processes after all Although E codes both types of measure, 
the role of S is different m the two That is, as the authors suggest, the 
therapists ratings of the cUents phenomenal self are made in the light 
of his knowledge of other clients changes in self concept and feeling tone, 
while a different reference scale must necessarily be used by the inex 
perienced cUent in describing his own self concept and feelings through a 
self report device. 

At present there is no way to choose between various possible inter- 
pretations of the independence of Faaors I and III The problems raised 
by these data are certainly wonhy of further exploration 

The next investigations to be reviewed are only indirectly relevant 
to those summarized immediately above, because, in the following studies, 
improvement m adjustment is not one of the variables correlated with 
self concept change Instead, premature termination of therapy is related 
to self reports, and, as the authors point out, remaining and improving 
in therapy are not synonymous 

Rubenstein and Lore ( 1956) found that Ss who terminated psycho 
therapy prematurely were more self satisfied (on specified rating scales) 
than were remainers A similar but nonsignificant trend was found by 
Lorr, Katz, and Rubenstein (1958), using what was apparently a modi- 
fication of their previously employed rating scales (See Table IlJ In 
both studies, terminators and remainers differed on other variables than 
self satisfaction (eg, education, socioeconomic status, degree of illness, F 
scores) Therefore no clear interpretation of the role of satisfaction in 
remaining could be drawn, even if the trends in the second study had 
also been significant 

c Changes in Counseled Ss 

The researches reviewed immediately above included no nontherapy 
control groups so no conclusions could be drawn concerning the role of 
therapy in any dianges which were observed However, the investigators 
correlated two variables, usually judged improvement in therapy versus 
self concept changes This made it possible to reach some R R conclusions 
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fo: one month. It is impossible to interpret these results clearly because 
no control groups were used, follow-up and initial groups were not the 
same, and characteristics of the self-rating scales are not given. 

Singer and Stefflre (1954) contend that a shift in correlation is not 
an appropriate index of whether postcounseling self-estimates are more 
accurate than precounseling self-estimates. They argue that such a shift 
does not reveal whether Ss’ postcounseling self-estimates show smaller 
or larger discrepancies from test score values than did the precounseling 
self-estimates. Accordingly these investigators computed means and stand- 
ard deviations of before- and after-counseling self-estimates of interest 


in six areas measured by an Occupational Interest Inventory. The standard 
deviation was supposed to indicate whether Ss’ guesses clustered nearer 
the test score even if the mean self-estimate did not shift toward the test 
score after counseling. Twenty-four significance tests were made (six 
means and six standard deviations computed separately for boys and for 
girls). Five significant trends supporting the hypothesis wmc found. 
These findings are uninterpretable because sufficient information is not 
given to enable one to know how many -significaot” findings sh^d be 
expected by chance in this situation, and no control group was ^ed. ^ 
O’Dea and Zeran (1953, p. 243) concluded that their findings with 
the MMPI "pointed out and supported the claim that the criteria of suc- 
cess of counseling should in part be concerned with the degree and direc- 
tion of change in the self-concept and its concomitant effects upon be- 
havior.” However, they nowhere presented the relevant data or an analysis 
of them. Since they had no noncounseled control group, there is 
able base line for evaluating changes in the MMPI and California T 
Personality, even if the data on these tests had been presented. 


d. Studies of Single Cases ^ 

Most of the investigations reviewed in this book were aim mwar 
the estabiishment of general laws, and iey invo v ^ 

contrast to this, five researchers have applied inverse a or 
study of only one person. Since four of these single cases were therapy 
clients, ah these investigations will be included here. 

Inverse faaor analysis is based on intcrcorrela ^ 

observations made on one individual. For eaamp j f 

under different Hods of instructions may be intetcotrelated and tact 

analyzed. 
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tients. Of four measures depending wholly or partly on S's report, only 
one (a symptom disability check list) showed significant change. A spe- 
cially devis^ Self-Satisfaaion Q sort showed no significant change. The 
interpretation of these findings is unclear, since there was no control group. 
In addition, the ratings by trained observers which did show signifitant 
change were possibly contaminated by the fact that both pre- and post- 
ratings were made after therapy, (^e also ParlolF, Kelman, & Frank, 
1954.) (See Table I.) 

Pearl (1954) attempted to study diangcs in California Eihnocentrism 
and Authoritarianism scale scores, and in self-concept faaors over ther- 
apy. Lack of a control group, and other design and measurement problems, 
render his findings regarding therapy uninterpretable, unfortunately. (See 
Table 1.) 

Raskin (1952) prepared a “locus-of-evaluation" scale, and applied it 
to the interviews of ten therapy cases to test his hypothesis that Ss should, 
during therapy, increasingly use their own standards of self-evaluation. 
(See Chapter III for a description of his coding plan.) The difference in 
mean score between initial and final interviews was significant. However, 
since there was no control group with two comparably spaced interviews 
but no intervening therapy, we cannot know the role of therapy per se in 
the findings. It is interesting that locus-of-evaluation scores correlated 
significantly with ratings of the interviews for self-attitudes, self-accept- 
ance, and insight. 

Only counseled 5s were studied by Johnson (1953), who asked each 
client to state before the initial counseling interview which fifth of the 
population he thought he was in, so far as intelligence, interests, and per- 
sonality were concerned, and to indicate his degree of confidence in his 
self-estimates. How these self-rating scales were defined for the client is 
not stated in the article. After 5 took the Otis Hi^er Intelligence Test, 
Form A, Kuder Vocational Interest Inventory Form BB, and Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, his results were presented to him. Percentile scores 
were used for the intelligence test, profiles for the interest inventory, and 
personality tests were discussed in the form of "quintiles or less exact 
categories.” 

Immediately after counseling, 5s rerated themselves. One month after 
counseling, data from the first 100 5s to reply to a request for a third self- 
rating were examined. Accuracy and certainty of self-knowledge increased 
significantly on intelligence and interests, and this increase was maintained 
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dents. Of four measures depending wholly or partly on ys report, only 
one (a symptom disability check list) showed significant change. A spe- 
cially devised Self-Satisfaction Q sort showed no significant change. The 
interpretation of these findings is unclear, since there was no control group. 
In addition, the ratings by trained observers which did show significant 
change were possibly contaminated by the fact that both pre- and post- 
rarings were made after therapy. (See also Parloflf, Kciman, & Frank, 
1954.) (See Table I.) 

Pearl (1954) attempted to study diangcs in California Ethnocentrism 
and Authoritarianism scale scores, and in self-concept factors over ther- 
apy. Lack of a control group, and other design and measurement problems, 
render his findings regarding therapy unmterpretable, unfortunately. (See 
Table I.) 

Raskin (1952) prepared a "iocus-of-evaluation” scale, and applied it 
to the interviews of ten therapy cases to test his hypothesis that Ss should, 
during therapy, increasingly use their own standards of self-evaluation. 
(See Chapter III for a description of his coding plan.) The difference in 
mean score between initial and final interviews was significant. However, 
since there was no control group with two comparably spaced interviews 
but no intervening therapy, we cannot know the role of therapy per se in 
the findings. It is interesting that locus-of-evaluation scores correlated 
significantly with ratings of the interviews for self-attitudes, self-accept- 
ance, and insight. 

Only counseled 5s were studied by Johnson (1953), who asked each 
client to state before the initial counseling interview which fifth of the 
population he thought he was in, so far as intelligence, interests, and per- 
sonality were concerned, and to indicate bis degree of confidence in his 
self-estimates. How these self-rating scales were defined for the client is 
not stated in the article. After S took the Otis Higher Intelligence Test, 
Form A, Kuder Vocational Interest Inventory Form BB, and Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, his results were presented to him. Percentile scores 
were used for the intelligence test, profiles for the interest inventory, and 
personality tests were discussed in the form of "quintiles or less exact 
categories.” 

Immediately after counseling, 5s rerated themselves. One month after 
counseling, data from the first 100 5s to reply to a request for a third self- 
rating were examined. Accuracy and certainty of self-knowledge increased 
significantly on intelligence and interests, and this increase was maintained 
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for one month. It is impossible to interpret these results clearly because 
no control groups were used, follow-up and initial groups were not the 
same, and characteristics of the self-rating scales are not givea 

Singer and Stefflre (1954) contend that a shift in correlation is not 
an appropriate index of whether postcounseling self-estimates are more 
accurate than precounseling self-estimates. They argue that such a shift 
does not reveal whether S%‘ postcounseling self-estimates show smaller 
or larger discrepancies from test score values than did the precounseling 
self-estimates. Accordingly these investigators computed means and stand- 
ard deviations of before- and after-counseling self-estimates of interest 
in six areas measured by an Occupational Interest Inventory. The standard 
deviation was supposed to indicate whether Ss' guesses clustered nearer 
the test score even if the mean self-estimate did not shift toward the test 


score after counseling. Twenty-four significance tests were made (six 

means and six standard deviations computed separately for boys and for 

girls). Five significant trends supporting the hypothesis were found. 

These findings are uninterptetable because sufficient information is not 

given to enable one to know how many "significant findings sh^d be 

expected by chance in this situation, and no control group was “ed. _ 

O’Dea and Zeran (1953, p. 243) concluded that ffieir findings with 

the MMPl "pointed out and supported the claim that the criteria of ^c- 

cess of counseling should in part be concerned wi t e cgree an cc 

re . L If Sind its coDComitaDt effeas upon be- 

tion of change in the self-concept ana ui <-^‘4 

, . .. ® a 1 . the relevant data or an analysis 

havior. However, they nowhere presentwa 

s,., ^ i .. — 

able base line for evaluating changes in 

Personality, even if the data on these tests had been presented. 


d. Studies of Single Cases _ 

. - ...wiowi-rl in this book were aimed toward 

Most of the investigations ^ involved groups of Ss. In 

the establishment of general laws, ^ faaor analysis" to a 

contrast to this, five hav^appl.djnv_^^_^ 

Study of only one person, ^ here. 

clients, all these investigations wi ® .'ntercorrelations of many tests or 

sorts made by S 

observations made on one m ivi jntcrcorrelated and factor 

under different kinds of instructions may he 

analyzed. 
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There has been considerable controversy over the place of inverse 
factor analysis in the correlational domain, and over the interpretation 
of the factors one gets from this procedure (See, for example, Stephen 
son, 1953 ) An evaluation of the argument is beyond the scope of this 
book 

In addition, there is some difference of opinion among psychologists 
as to the values of studying a single case by this method For one thing, 
intensive study of one person might appear to be more appropriate to 
clinical psychology or to existential psychology than it is to nomological 
psychology, except as the study of the single case gives the nomological 
psychologist some hypotheses whidi may be tested through further re 
search For another thing it appears that among existential psychologists, 
there might be some disagreement as to whether inverse factor analysis 
IS an appropriate tool for understanding the "being of another person 

In any event, five investigations of a single case ate summarized 
here as examples of this sort of approach In some instances the trends 
were congruent with hypotheses derived from self concept theory These 
trends cannot lead to conclusions about the theory, however, because only 
one case was involved m each study, and no control observations are 
available 

Nunnally followed one therapy case over a two year period Using 
Sixty statements selected for their unique relevance to this person, Nun 
nally obtained fifteen prethetapy self-assessments in which the S Q sorted 
the statements under fourteen sets of instructions The instructions as 
I am generally (present self) were used twice Through centroid factor 
analysis, three factors were obtained from the pretherapy intercorrelations 
Factor I represented the conceived general mode of behavior Most of the 
self assessments had some loading on this factor^ and the variance of the 
present self assessments were almost entirely accounted for by this 
faCTor Factor II represented the patients conception of her ideal self 
the self she should be the way her mother wanted her to be Factor III 
was positively loaded for the patients perceptions of how her friends 
regarded her, and negatively loaded for her perceptions of how her 
mother regarded her and how she was when doing her music work Nine 
teen self assessments were made during the posttherapy period, including 
two under the instructions as 1 am generally Three factors were ob 
tamed from the posttherapy matrix Although it was expected that each 
pretherapy factor would correlate highly with its posttherapy counterpart, 
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this was borne out only for Factor I Nunnally interprets this to mean that 
the client s factors transcend their content, an idea which is alleged to 
have wide implications for self concept theories What transcending 
their content means is not fully eicpiained, however 

Nunnally stated five hypotheses, three of which will be summarized 
here He postulated first that diange in one factor over therapy would be 
accompanied by a change in at least one of the two other factors. How 
ever, he found no such configurational change, since the self (repre 
sentative of Faaor I) showed small diange and the ideal (representative 
of Factor H) showed marked change Supporting his second hypothesis 
he found a movement toward increasing congruence among owned self 
assessments after therapy (Nunnally, 1955, p 90), le, the owned self 
assessments tended to converge upon a central vector (approach a gen 
eral factor) Thirdly he hypothesized that improvement during therapy 
should be accompanied by the dients increased tendency to make her 
assessments of herself as seen by others (attributed self assessments) in 
congruous with Factor I ( present self or owned self ) The findings 
were actually opposite to this hypothesis i e, after therapy the client held 
the opinion that everyone else regarded her much as she regarded herself 
Two of the cases in the Rogers and Dymond research were considered 
individually in terms of inverse faaor analysis (Rogers, 1954b 1954c) 
Mrs Oak, who was considered to be a successful case made self sorts 
ideal sorts, and ordinary person sorts before therapy, on two occasions 
during therapy, and at the condusion of therapy (See Chapter III for 
the Butler and Haigh Q sort items ) These twelve sorts were mtercor 
related and factor analyzed As in Nunnally s analysis, two of Mrs Oaks 
faaors clearly represented the Self and the Ideal Mrs Oaks third faaor 
represented the Ordinary Person The sdf sorts had significant loadings 
only on the Self faaor the ideal sorts had significant loadings only on 
the Ideal faaor, and the ordinary person sorts had significant loadings 
only on the Ordinary Person faaor, with the following two exceptions 
At the beginning of therapy, the ordinary person sort had a negatne load 
mg on the Self faaor At the end of therapy, the self sort had an equal 
loading on the Self faaor and on the Idea! faaor 

Mr Bebb, an unsuccessful therapy cheat Q sorted the 
Haigh Items on five different occasions, to express his acn^ self, his i 
self, and his concept of the ordinary person. At the end 
interview, the counselor sorted the items three tunes to p ict ow 
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client would sort them to express his concept of his actual self, ideal self, 
and the ordinary person These eighteen sorts were intercorrelated and 
factor analyzed In this case too a Self factor, an Ordinary Person factor, 
and an Ideal factor were identified In addition, a factor called Conven 
tional Self was obtained Again, only the self sorts (including die coun 
selors sort for Mr Bebbs actual self) had significant loadings on the Self 
factor With two exceptions, only the ideal sorts (including the coun 
selors sort for Mr Bebbs ideal self) had significant loadings on the Ideal 
factor The self sort after therapy had a significant loading on the 
Ideal factor, and the counselors sort for Mr Bebbs actual self ar the 
seventh interview had a significant negative loading on the Ideal factor 
Only the Ordinary Person sorts (including the counselors sort for Mr 
Bebbs concept of the ordinary person) had significant loadings on the 
Ordinary Person factor 

Both Mrs Oak s and Mr Bebb s posttherapy self sort loaded sig 
nificantly on the Ideal factor, and had about equal loadings on the Ideal and 
Self factors From this one might think these cases showed similar trends 
However, Mr Bebb s follow up self sort did not show a significant load 
mg on the Ideal factor, while Mrs Oak s follow up Q sorts were not in 
eluded in the factor analysis of her data 

Dynamic interpretations ate offered for the faaor analysis findings 
m each of these cases However, a qualitative analysis based on examina 
tion of Item content rather than on the statistical summary of the factor 
analyses is necessary in order to make plausible dynamic interpretations 
which differentiate the two cases 

Frisch and Cranston (1956) obtained fourteen Q sorts from one 
patient, his therapist and the therapist s supervisor These sorts concerned 
the patient s and the therapist s self and ideal self When the Q sorts were 
factor analyzed three iictots were extracted called social acceptance, 
struggle toward personal acceptance, and hostility Although they 
found no change in the patient s self concept in the over all sense of being 
more positive or negative, the self concept did show a decrease in the im 
portance of the social acceptance factor and an increase in the importance 
of the struggle toward personal acceptance factor The authors point 
out that a number of uncontrolled variables m the situation make the 
results only suggestive 

Edelson and Jones (1954) devised a sec of Q sort statements par 
ticularly for their subject, who was not a therapy client (See Table I and 
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Chapter III ) Sixteen sorts (six made by S and ten made by observers) 
were intercorrelated and lactor analyzed Their numerous hypotheses are 
unusually complicated so the hypotheses and results cannot be summarized 
in a brief scope 

e Miscellaneous 

Of indirect relevance to rhe eflF«:ts of psychotherapy on the self 
concept IS the study of Sarbin and Farberow (1952) on the effects of 
hypnotic age regression upon self perceptions and role perceptions 
Six students aged nineteen to twenty six were hypnotically regressed to 
ages three, six, thirteen and eighteen, the order being varied in an im 
specified way to equate praaice effeas Self perceptions (self-organiza 
tions) were inferred by E in an unspecified manner from structural fea- 
tures of the protocols such as Af, FM, FC That is Ss records under age 
regression were compared ro published age norms Hole perceptions were 
inferred from verbal and vocal cbaraaenstics and content of Rorschach 
responses No reliability or validity information is given on either meas- 
ure and no statistical analysis of the data is given. In general the authors 
feel that the findings are qualitatively congruent with their hypothesis 
chac role perceptions wiU regress more chan self perceptions m hypnotic 
age regression 

Froehlich (1954) hoped to show what effect, if any, test taking alone 
has on self ratings of abilities and interests, thus providing a basis for 
studying changes in self ratings whidi might be attributed to the counsel 
mg process per se For seventeen attributes there was a marked tendency 
for both pre and posttest self raungs either to agree or to disagree with 
test scores Among Ss who did show a shift from agreement to disagree 
ment or vice versa, there was no cfear trend toward greater agreemeac of 
posttest self ratings and test scores However, a number of scnous weak 
nesses m his method preclude the conclusion that no consistent effects on 
self ratings are associated with test taking (See Table II ) 

Summary 

We have pointed out several reasons why research on therapy, aJ 
though of potential praaica! value m improving clinical praaice, does 
not provide a suitably controlled opportunity to test hypotheses from 
personality theories In addition to these inherent limitations of the therapy 
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"experiment” as a test of personality theory, several common but avoid- 
able methodological difficulties were considered. 

Altogether, twenty-nine researches were summarized or referred to 
in this section. Of these, four had only an indirect relevance to the topic 
of therapy and the self concept. Five dealt with only one case each, by 
means of inverse factor analysis, so no general conclusions can be drawn 
from them. Seven had no control groups, again preventing conclusions. 
Ten others also had no control groups, but they presented correlations be- 
tween two or more variables within the therapy process, usually between 
judged improvement and self-concept changes. Of course nothing can be 
concluded from these studies concerning the role of therapy in causing the 
reported changes. So fat as the correlational data are concerned, a number 
of these investigations have not ruled out the possibility of artifactual 
contamination between the variables which were correlated. 

In the correlational studies, variations in procedures, 5s, instruments, 
and hypotheses were great; and not all the results from the roughly com- 
parable studies were statistically significant. Therefore we cannot safely 
synthesize the results. We may tentatively say that judged improvement 
in therapy correlates positively with inaeases in self-regard, but this has 
not been repeatedly demonstrated in well-controlled studies. We cannot 
say at present what different kinds of criteria of improvement in therapy 
may correlate with improved self-regard. 

Only four Investigations compared counseled and noncounseled 5s. 
Two of them compared the level of self-regard of 5s who had received 
personal counseling with those who had not. In one of these two, several 
indices of self-regard were applied to the subjects. Although both re- 
searches yielded statistically significant increments in self-regard, the psy- 
chological significance of the amounts of increase is unknown, since va- 
lidity and scaling problems are as yet unsolved. We cannot say anything 
about various factors of which this relationship might be a function, such 
as kind or length of therapy, personal characteristics of therapist or pa- 
tient, etc., because these have received no systematic exploration. 

One worker examined changes in self-concept consistency in coun- 
seled 5s. However, the second (posttherapy) self-reports of counseled 5s 
were compared to the first self-reports of the control 5s, precluding firm 
inferences. 

Tltere is some limited evidence that viewing mental hygiene films 
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may increase the level of self regard of the viewing group, as compared 
to a group which did not view the film 

In a control group design, one person attempted to increase the 
accuracy of counseled Ss in appraising their vocational interests, probable 
college achievement, college aptitude, and personality charaaeristics Two 
significantly positive trends were found for male Ss, but none was found 
for the female Ss 

Considering all the better controlled studies, the trends in the data 
are not contradictory to self concept theory, and may be said to offer some 
support to If However, they cannot be said to constitute a crucial demon 
stration of any of its postulates This lack of definitive results is partly 
due to the inherent limitations in any experimental design involving 
therapy * 

6 Effects of Lobotomy on the Self Concept 

Lobotomy is the only physical tfierapy whose effects on the self con 
cept have been explored Unfortunately no clear conclusions can be drawn 
from either of the available studies for reasons to be explained 

Robinson and Freeman (1954) postulated that prefrontal lobotomy 
alters the structure of the self through reducing the capaaty for the feel 
mgs of self continuity Forty one prefrontal lobotomy patients with fair 
or good results were compared to seventeen control Ss who had had 
similar illnesses but had recovered without operation The Self regarding 
Span is the number of seconds spent talking about present and past real 
self and future ideal self Self-concern is a coded score derived from the 
same interview data We must note the following methodological dilHcul 
ties (1) Both scores were based on the same interview material (and 
hence do not provide independent tests of the hypothesis) (2) The 
interviewing was done by the psychologist who knew the hypothesis, who 
edited the material as she recorded it and prodded the patients as she 
went along (3) Neither score ss properly ad/usted for response total 
so that we cannot know to what extent the patients counts of other re 
sponses bearing on nonself topics might also have been impaired A 
Sensibility Questionnaire was administered orally, and was recorded and 
judged later by the same E All three tests sigmficantly discrunmated be 

*Wrenn (1958) has briefly reviewed selected studies concerned with the 
self concept in counseling In general his evaluauon of the studies is more favor 
able than that of the present author 
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tween the groups, and varied significantly with degree of brain damage 
within the operated group. However, the findings seem to the present 
author to warrant no clear interpretation, due to the methodological flaws 
mentioned above. 

Algeo and Pullen (1957) also reported that transorbital lobotomy 
lowers the Self -regarding Span and scores on the Sensibility Questionnaire. 
Their method is open to the same criticisms as have just been made of 
Robinson and Freeman’s work, and in addition there seems to be some 
question as to whether their experimental and control Ss were adequately 
matched at the outset. 

Even if results from a well-controlled study showed that lobotomy 
has some effect upon the self concept per se, this finding would not ap- 
pear to be very useful in testing self-concept theory. This is so because it 
is not clear what theoretically relevant causal variable is being manipu- 
lated when one performs a lobotomy. We do not mean to imply, of course, 
that self-concept measures might not be one kind of useful tool for a 
practically important evaluation of the effects of lobotomy. 

7. Effects of Experimentally Induced Success or Failure on the 
Self Concept 

Two general assumptions underlie the studies in which S is made to 
feel he has failed or is personally inadequate: ( 1 ) The level of self-regard 
is learned through a combination of rewards and punishments for one’s 
actions and self characteristics. The person learns some things about him- 
self through success or failure in manipulating the physical environment, 
and some things from the reaaions of others to him. (2) A person’s level 
of self-regard is of great importance in predicting his behavior. These 
assumptions imply the possibility of manipulating failure and success 
variables in the laboratory, and this is one of the few areas in which any 
truly experimental work has been done. 

The experimenter may make the person fail or experience devalua- 
tion on any of a wide variety of tasks or traits. In practice these have 
included sp«ific puzzle tasks, alleged intelligence tests, alleged indicators 
of S*s emotional stability, and evaluation of 5*8 social characteristics and 
personal acceptability to others. The degree of importance which 5 assigns 
to the tasks or traits has evidently differed considerably from study to 
study. It seems reasonable that experimental effects would vary as a func- 
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tion of the type of induced ^thite or devaluation, and its importance to S; 
but these factors have not been qrstematically explored. 

Another variable of probable relevance is the source of the alleged 
failure or devaluation. In some experiments B has judged 5*$ failure, 
presumably on the basis of norms, or 5 has discovered for himself that he 
cannot accomplish the task. In other experiments, friends, acquaintances, 
or participants in e^erimental discussion groups have suppos^p judged 
the subjea. 

Self'Concept theorists make several general assumptions about possible 
outcomes of failure, success, devaluation, or high valuation. These as- 
sumptions do not clearly imply specific predictions, unfortunately. Ir is 
expected that S will try to maintain or retrieve a favorable self-attitude. 
On the other hand, S supposedly strives to maintain his basic self con- 
cept, i.e., he will resist information which is discrepant from his long- 
standing views about himself. This may mean that he rejeas highly 
favorable reports about himself if they are inconsistent with his self 
picture. Furthermore, a single artificial failure or success in an experi- 
mental setting would not necessarily be expected to have much effect in 
counteracting much previous learning about the self. (Harvey, Kelley, & 
Shapiro, 1957; Scotland ep el, 1957; Doris, 1959). Therefore null resets 
are of possible theoretical interest, but without replication they are unin- 
terpretable. Thus far, no study has been replicated. 

If S fails to maintain a favorable self attitude in the face of induced 
failure or devaluation, he may lower his self-repott. Some E% have pre- 
diaed that he will lower it mainly or entirely on a scale strictly pertinent 
to the failed task. Others have suggest«l that he will also lower his self- 
report on other dimensions which are related to the task, or even lower 
a very global estimate of self-esteem. Some investigators have evidently 
assumed that failure on an academic task, for example, will lower self- 
esteem on an instrument tapping numerous nonacademic personality 
characteristics. Much remains to be done to develop an explicit rationale 
for predicting how widely and along what dimensions the lowcting of 
self-regard should be expeaed to spread. Diggory and Magariner (1959) 
and Stotland and Zander (1958) have specifically considered this problem, 
as we shall see below. 

We also need to refine our rationale concerning the type of person 
who will respond to failure by lowering his self-report. Doris (1959), 
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Doris and Sarason (1955), and Sharma (1956) have begun to explore 
this problem. 

So far as measuring changes in self-regard is concerned, we are plagued 
with problems of interpretation. To what extent does S's change repre- 
sent mainly a shift in the range of die rating scale he tends to use for self 
and others, rather than representing a revision in his feelings about him- 
self? This question has been raised particularly by Harvey, Kelley, and 
Shapiro (1957). 

Perhaps S will try to preserve self-esteem by defensive behavior. He 
may devaluate the source of the unfavorable or failure information. He 
may claim that the task is unimportant, or the group is unappealing to 
him. He may blame others rather than himself for his failure. He may 
increase other behaviors which have yielded him self-esteem in the past. 
All these possibilities have been explored, and others could be hypothesized. 
The question arises: What type of person will be most likely to use one 
or another of these defensive maneuvers? 

It seems reasonable that the subjea’s characteristics will play a role 
in his reactions to failure ot devaluation. In particular, 5s who have gen- 
erally poor self-regard may reaa to failure or stressful tasks with greater 
anxiety than do 5s who have generally high self-regard. On the basis of 
this tationale, some experimenters have predicted that 5s who have gen- 
erally poor self-esteem will show less accuracy and speed on the task, will 
give more physiological indicators of anxiety, and will make comments 
oriented toward self rather than toward the task, when the task induces 
failure or the threat of failure. 

The available experiments in this area are not neatly classifiable ac- 
cording to the various points of rationale just outlined. Each study is based 
on a somewhat different combination of these assumptions. Therefore we 
shall describe each separately and then draw together common conclusions 
in the summary. 

a. Experiments in Which 5's Personality Characteristics 
Are Devaluated 

In the first experiment to be summarized, 5s were evaluated on five 
social characteristics, and the predicted outcomes concerned 5s’ ways of 
defending themselves against unfavomble evaluations. 

Harvey, KeUey, and Shapiro (1957) (Table II) used a twelve-cell 
design, in which each 5 was experimentally exposed to evaluations of him- 
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self which were at one of four degrees of unfavorableness, and were at 
tributed either to a stranger or to a dose acquaintance (Four of the 
twelve cells contained control for the first two degrees of unfavorable 
ness ) Experimental 5s were given an opportunity to (a) devaluate the 
source, (b) recall the sources evaluations as more favorable than they 
actually were, and/or (c) deny that the alleged source was responsible 
for the evaluation Control 5s rated another 5, acquaintance or stranger, 
twice They were tested later for their perceptions of discrepancies be 
tween the sources alleged evaluations of them and their remembered 
self ratings 

The results are complex and contain some pu 22 ling exceptions The 
general trend is for the above mentioned three kinds of defensive re 
actions to the source to be greater the more informed the source and the 
more negative his evaluations of 5 Experimental 5s showed changes in 
self evaluation in the unfavorable direction under all conditions which 
were significantly greater than changes m control 5s self ratings How 
ever, there is no evidence that these changes were a function of either of 
the independent variables, acquaintance with source or degree of unfavor 
ableness of the sources evaluations The authors think that the changes 
in self evaluation, then, probably do not represent real shifts in self 
concept, but may reflect merely the manner of expressing the self evalua 
tions (le, a shift to using a different range of the rating scale from that 


originally employed) 

Dittes s ( 1959a) experiment was also based on the idea that personal 
devaluations of 5 would lead to defensive behavior, i e , behavior which 
could restore self esteem Twenty groups of 5s were used with up to six 
5s per group Each group was given several incentives to do well as a 
group m d.scu«.ns an assigned topic At intervals i's evaluate each 
other s worth to the group E finaUy gave each ^ some personal avalu«icns 
which were supposedly the ones i had actually received from his fellow 
group members In fact these evaluations were bogus ones arranged by E 

to fit his experimental plan 

In setting up performance measures, Dittes assumed that obmnmg 
closure m ambiguous tasks raises selfesteem Therefore he 
ft who had received poor evaluatmns to try to obtain closure V-^y ^ 
impulsively on three ambiguous tasks wh.ch were ““"“f 

the receipt of the personal evaluations Results with mo of h^ clcsme 
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Dons and Saiason (1955), and Shanna (1956) have began to explore 
this problem 

So far as measuring changes in self regard is concerned, we are plagued 
with problems of interpretation To what extent docs S s change repre 
sent mainly a shift in the range of the rating scale he tends to use for self 
and others, rather than representing a revision in his feelings about him 
self^ This question has been raised particularly by Harvey, Kelley, and 
Shapiro (1957) 

Perhaps S will try to preserve self esteem by defensive behavior He 
may devaluate the source of the unfavorable or failure information He 
may claim that the task is unimportant, or the group is unappealing to 
him He may blame others rather than himself for his failure He may 
increase other behaviors which have yielded him self esteem in the past 
All these possibilities have been explored and others could be hypothesized 
The question arises What type of person will be most likely to use one 
or another of these defensive maneuvers^ 

It seems reasonable that the subjea s charaaenstics wiU play a role 
in his reactions to failure or devaluation In particular, Ss who have gen 
erally poor self regard may react to failure or stressful tasks with greater 
anxiety than do Ss who have generally high self regard On the basis of 
this rationale, some experimenters have prediaed diat 5s who have gen 
erally poor self esteem will show less accuracy and speed on the task, will 
give mote physiological indicators of anxiety, and will make comments 
oriented toward self rather than toward the task, when the task induces 
failure or the threat of failure 

The available experiments in this area are not neatly classifiable ac 
cording to the various points of rationale just outlined Each study is based 
on a somewhat difierent combination of these assumptions Therefore we 
describe each separately and then draw together common conclusions 
m the summary 

a Experiments in Which S's Personality Characteristics 
Are Devaluated 

In the first experiment to be summarized, 5s were evaluated on five 
social characteristics and the predicted outcomes concerned 5s ways of 
defending themselves against unfavorable evaluations 

Harvey, Kelley, and Shapiro (1957) (Table II) used a twelve cell 
design, in which each 5 was experimentally exposed to evaluations of him 
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behavior in a memory experiment suggested serious emotional conflict 
Their reactions to this threat were measured in terms of the favorabiiity 
of their responses to self, to defined others, and to pictures of persons. 
Contrary to the findings of other investigators, Ss reaaed more favorably 
to self, others, and pictures of persons after threat than they did before 
threat. However, a number of necessary controls are missing from this 
study, including a control group, so that the results seem uninteipretable. 
They certainly are not clearly contradictory to the findings of other 
experimenters. 


b. Experiments in Which Were Made to Fail on 
Experimental Tasks 

In a second group of experiments, S was made to fail on an experi- 
mental task. Usually the situation was set up so that his failure indicated 
lack of intellectual or perceptual motor abilities. These experiments were 
concerned with the effeas of failure upon S^s evaluation of his performance 
on the task, and upon his self-evaluations in other areas. Some of *ese 
investigations attempted to explore the conditions under which failure 
would affea self-evaluation. In this connection, both expetimcntal con- 
ditions and the charaaerlstics of the Ss have been examined m some of 


these experiments. , ._ 

Howd and Berkowitz (1958) studied ft’ performance on a sunn- 
lated air strategy problem (Table IB) which was presenttd to 9 as a test 
of "effective inteUigence." The experimenters assumed that 5 s reactions 
toward evaluations of his performance would be affected by a 
self-enhancement, and by a need for subjective certainpr "r 
utilized an analysis of variance design with two , 

succeed at a task (as reported by S), and five f 

Ts performance by Os: ( 1 ) three Os giving "S,: 

tion one giving high evaluation; (2) three Os giving modcmtely favorah e 

mw evaluation; (3, three 

favorable evaluation; (4) one O giving high evaluation, (5) one O g 

rg”:“ion.-f$n’ depend^- ™ fuv='dlS 

™e°cL"“c*er oTwas seen as probably Wug in «mr^^ 
if his evaluations were highly ”tdo 

ft?d”1m ra WraS^ion. When the ftusttating O was the oniy 
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closure on his three closure tasks did not correlate highly with each other, 
but he combined them into a single index of closure tendencies Results 
with this single index supported his hypothesis at < 002 level of 
significance 

On the basis of a combination of self report measures (see Table 11) 
Dittes inferred Ss characteristic levels of self esteem He found that ex 
perimental devaluation was associated with impulsivity of closure only for 
Ss with charaaeristically average or low self esteem The experimental 
devaluation seems to have had little effect on the behavior of Ss who had 
diaraaeristically high self esteem He also determined that Ss with a 
characteristically low desire for clarity (as inferred from a specific self 
report instrument) were more likely to show the predicted association 
between low experimental evaluation and impulsivity of closure 

Another dependent variable measure in Dittes s (1959b) experiment 
was the S s degree of attraction toward the group, as inferred from three 
ratings S made in response to questions which were administered at the 
end of the experimental session Dittes assumed that Ss with character 
istically low self esteem would have a stronger need to receive a good 
evaluation from the group than would Ss with characteristically high self 
esteem If so, Ss with low self esteem should be more rewarded by the 
groups favorable evaluation and more frustrated by the groups devalua 
tion than would be the case for Ss with high self esteem Dittes further 
assumed that the degree of gratification or frustration S experienced from 
the groups evaluations of him would be reflected in his expressed attrac 
tion to the group 

The results are congruent with these assumptions Among those Ss 
whose characteristic level of self esteem was high, the devaluated Ss and 
the favorably evaluated differed insignificantly with respea to their 
expressed attraction to the group (p > 50 ) Among Js whose character 
istic level of self esteem was average, the devaluated Ss and the favorably 
evaluated Ss again differed insignificantly with respect to their expressed 
auction to the group The difference \ras larger than it was in the case 
of the high self esteem Ss, however and it reached the < 20 level of 
significance Among Ss whose seU esteem was low, the devaluated Ss 
expressed significantly less attraction to the group than was expressed by 
high self esteem Ss (p < 002) 

A thirf experiment m whidi 5s personal characteristics were dc 
valuated is that of Levanway (1955) (Table II) 5s were told that their 
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less similar to the visual motor coordination Among 5s who evaluated 
their puzzle performance more unfavorably (and who were therefore 
presumably not as highly motivated toward self enhancement), no dif 
ferential effect of the experimental conditions upon self evaluations of 
abilities was observed 

Festinger, Torrey, and "WiUerman (1954) were concerned with the 
influence of artificially induced success and failure scores upon Ss evalua 
tion of his performance on a task which allegedly revealed his ability to 
make decisions on the basis of inadequate information (Table III) Like 
Stotland and Zander, they thought the conditions under which 5 received 
his failure or success information might help to determine 5 s self evalua 
tion Supporting this idea, they found that the stronger the attraction 5 
indicated that he had for an experimentally formed group, the more favor 
ably he evaluated a good score (or the more unfavorably he evaluated a 
poor score) which he had allegedly earned on the task. 

A number of investigators besides Stotland and Zander have been 
interested in the effects of task failure upon 5 s self evaluations along 


nontask dimensions , 

As part of a complex expetunenr, Stotland, Thorley, Thomas, Cohen, 
and Zander (1957) studied the effects of expenmentaUy induced success 
and failure on repotted self esteem They thought that general self esteem 
wa. too cndurtng r. chatactemt.c to be effected by a tmgle e^epertmeotj 
fatlute on a puzele task, and their null results were m bne 
expectation. Since the valid.q- of ien self esteem 
(Table I), and nuU findings are at best ambiguous, no firm 
can be made of their finding of no change ,n reported self ““em afe 
experimentally tndneed failure (Other parts of the.r expetmtent wiU 

'““n™LstotIander<d Shatma (1956) -.demly 
spread effects, since he predicted that fadute on tests of 
L insight would effect changes m total ==« 
fains iittument, which refers mamly to 
(Table II) Shatma also wished to discover whether 

personality characteristics were more apt to ower subieaed to 

after failure He compared self esteem changes j" « P ^ intervening 
failure (stress), success (support), and “JP” experimental 

between the imtial and final report o se control 

groups changed their self esteem scores significantly mote than me 
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0, high-aspiration Ss did not question his accuracy as much as when there 
were reality grounds for questioning O’s accuracy (ie., when three other 
Os were more favorable). Thus both reality considerations and desire for 
self-enchancement were operative in Ss assessments of Os’ accuracy. (We 
should note, however, that S’s expected performance correlated with his 
desired performance, so one cannot say to what extent the effects are as- 
sociated with disruptions of wishes, expectations, or both.) 

Will failure on a fairly specific visual-motor task lead to generalized 
self-devaluation as well as to devaluation of one’s ability to do the par- 
ticular task? Will the prestige of the experimenter be a factor in deter- 
mining ^’s reactions to such failure? Will S react to his failure differently 
if he fails in private than he would if he is made to fail in public? Stot- 
land and Zander (1958) explored these questions by studying the effects 
of various conditions upon S's evaluations of (a) his performance on the 
failed experimental task; (b) his visual-motor-coordination abilities al- 
legedly involved in the experimental task; (c) his other abilities which 
had been previously judged to be of decreasing similarity to visual-motor- 
cootdination abilities; and (d) himself as a “complete person.” At the 
outset, the experimenters assumed that all persons wish to evaluate them- 
selves as highly as possible, within the limits set by the facts as they see 
them. In the experiment, each S privately worked on an impossible 
pU 22 le, described to him as a test of visual-motor coordination. A four- 
cell design was used. E presented himself to half the Ss as an expert, and 
to half as a nonexpert. Within each of these groups, half the 5s were 
allowed to fail and put the puzzle away without Es observing them, while 
the other hah were observed by E at the end of ten minutes and told they 
had failed. The task was designed so that the exact extent of failure was 
ambi^ous to aU 5s. When the results from the entire group of 5s were 
examined, no consistent consequences of any of these four conditions upon 
any of the types of self-evaluation were observed. The Es than suggested 
that the 5s who evaluated their puzzle performances relatively highly de- 
spite failure could be assumed to be more highly motivated toward self- 
e^ancement than were the 5s who evaluated their puzzle performance less 
hi^^ly. Among the former 5s it was found that observation of their puzzle 
failure by an expert yielded lower self-evaluations of visual -motor-coordi- 
nation abilities than those made by Ss in the other three conditions. A 
similar trend was found for the abilities most similar to visual-motor co- 
ordination As predicted, no signiScant differences were found for abilities 
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Liaison group i£ tests showed they had all five supposedly equally im 
portant capacities to the required extent 

The S$ were given the opportunity to rerate themselves on the five 
capaaties in the light of the particular goal they were about to seek- These 
ratings were used as the mitial (prefailure) ratings 

No check was made as to whether Ss accepted the idea that all five 
capacities were equally important to achieving the goal of getting into 
and succeeding in the Career Liaison group In any event, Diggory and 
Magaainer assumed that S would consider his highest rated capaaty most 
instrumental to achieving the goal (or his lowest rated capacity least 
instrumental) They reasoned that S would think, in effect Tf I have any 
chance of getting in and suaeeding, my highest capaaty will be what 
gets me to this goal A measurement problem arises here m that 5*5 view 
of the instrumental importance of a capaaty is confounded with 5's view 
of his standing on that capacity We shall point out below the way this 
confusion affects possible interpretations of their results 

S was tested on the capacity he had rated very high (or very low), 
and he was told he had failed this test, so tests on the other capacitiw 
would not be necessary S then rctated himself on all five capacititt an 
on his global adequacy of funaiomng As prediaed, S$ w o ^ ® 
capacity on which they had mitially rated themselves high 
self ratings on the untested as weU as the tested capacmes Those who 
failed on a capaaty on which tfiey had initially rated themscves ‘ 
not change as many self ratings nor change them as much as did Je former 
group No significant effects on global ratings were found for either group 
The authors believe these results indicate that failure 
which S sees as most instrumental to goal achievement wi 
self-evaluations, while failure on a noniostrumental capaaty ^ 

his other self evaluations However, another interpretation also seems 
possible, as we shall now explain 

If S thinks a civen capaaty is low before failure, his fai ure on t e 
.esr of .h.s ™ may s^ply confirm h.s bel.ef m *= a,^^ o hn 
self ,udgmenr^mlamg aU h« P-f- ?X= - » 

would tend to repeat his initial (prefailure) „,Ki<»rts doubts as 

high scormg capacity may, on the ' '^^Hence he will tend 

to his general accuracy in the use of the ra g -Unvi? we need an 

to change all his ratings In other words, as we said above, we need 
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group, but the pattern of change was not clear and cannot be firmly in- 
terpreted. Some failure S's raised their self-esteem, and some lowered it, 
while only one success 5“ lowered his self-esteem. Since self-esteem was 
measured by a dual index (self minus ideal on Brownfain’s twenty-five 
positively toned adjectives), we cannot know to what extent changes in 
self-esteem reflect changes in either component of this dual index. Sharma 
hoped to relate changing of self-esteem to personality variables, using the 
GAMIN Inventory, the TAT, and the Rosenzweig PF. Out of twenty- 
eight significance tests, four reached the .05 level or better, two involving 
failure group changes, a different two involving success group changes. 
(Failure Ss, but not success 5s, who changed self-esteem ratings were 
significantly lower on Ascendance scores, and higher on TAT guilt and 
remorse.) Thus only suggestive support is offered to the idea that per- 
sonality characteristics may be associated with willingness to change self- 
ratings after failure. 


Another experiment involving, the effects of one failure upon other 
aspeas of self-regard is that of Diggory and Magaziner (1959). They 
addressed their experiment to the following general questions: Will fail* 
ure in regard to one characteristic lower the person’s self-estimate about 
his other charaaeristics? Will it lower his global self-evaluation? If the 
effeas of failme do spread in this way, is this spread dependent on the 
chataaeristic in which the person failed? They hypothesized that high 
self-evaluation is dependent on one’s perception that his capacities are 
adequate to the achievement of his goals. If a person considers a given 
opacity particularly important (instrumental) to goal achievement, and 
if that capacity is d^aluated in a failure experiment, the person will tend 
to lower his self-ratings on other capacities, and even to lower his global 
self-raung. But if a given capacity is not considered by a person to be 
imtrumental to goal achievement," experimental failure with respect to 
this capacity will not affea the person’s ratings of his other capacities or 
of his global adequacy. /■ 


To test this hypothesis, the experimenters asked male college students 
to rate themselves on five capacities and on their over-all adequacy of 
funaiomng. (See Table II.) Two groups were chosen, one containing Ss 
who had rated themselves extremely low on one capacity, and one con- 
taining 5s who had rated themselves extremely high on one capacity. 5s 
were informed that they could get into an exclusive, desirable "C^ecr 
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neutral possibilities High Anxiety Ss showed a significantly higher self 
blame score than did Low Anxiety 5s, when one order of tasks was used 
but there was no difference m mem self blame score between High 
Anxiety md Low Anxiet) Ss with task order reversed The authors specu 
late that the reversed order was a less threatening sequence, thus account 


mg for the finding of no difference for this method of presentation What 
ever the explanation, such results imply that methodological variables 
must be more fully explored m studies relating failure to self evaluation 

Using children as 5s m a series of studies, Dons (1959) continued 
the exploration of the effects of failure upon self blaming tendencies of 
persons differing in test anxiety Self blaming tendencies for arithmetic 
inadequacies correlated positively with a general Childrens Test Anxiety 
score under several conditions (1) before failure on an arithmetic task, 
(2) after failure on an anthroetic task, (3) in the absence of any special 
arithmetic task. There was no evidence that experimentally induced 
failure increased the correlation between Test Anxiety and Self Blame 
This lack of effect of experimental failure is, of course, out of line with 
some of the results obtained by Dons and Sarason (1955) from college 
student 5s 

Dons recognized that the correlations from the child Ss might be 
artifactual, due to common response sets in the Test Anxiety an e 
Blame Questionnaires Such artifactual contaminations could occur even 
though E varied the form of the Self Blame questionnaire to control tor 
artifact An artifactual explanation seems unlikely ^ ° 

the fact that Self Blame scores obuined from a modified a so cor 


related with Test Anxiety scores obtained from a questionn^re 
Interestingly enough Test Anxiety scores correlated 
scores as well as with Self Blame when blame scores were obtained from 
questionnaires Tbis led Dons (1959 p 188) to speculate as to whether 
the telationship between test anxiety and blame * 

instance of a higher order relationship between test anxiety „ 

attimdes in general Hnwevei he “^“"Ynrcottelation be 

Anxiety and other blame on the modified TA 

tween Test Anxiety and Rosenzweig PF scores J^ese resets offer no 
support ,o the idea that Test Anxiety is associated f 
gressive attitudes But of course null findings from Y 


offer a clear refutation either 

We have speculated that 5s high and low on 


Test Anxiety may ac 
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operational definition of S's view of the instrumental importance of a 
capacity which is independent of his intial self rating value of that capacity 
The reader may also wonder whether statistical regression effects 
could account for the findings, as might be the case if the two groups 
were not initially matched on self ratings for the four untested capacities 
However, this has been taken care of, since the groups were said to be 
comparable on initial self ratings of untested capacities 

Perhaps Ss will be unwilling to admit openly that failing on an in 
telligence test has lowered their general self regard If S is not willing to 
change his self ratings, perhaps we can see by less obvious measures that 
his self esteem has been lowered In line with this rationale, Diller ( 1954) 
found that after failing on an intelligence test,' there was no decrease 
in overt self ratings, but a tendency toward decrease in covert ratings 
(S did not know he was judging his own handwriting ) After success, 
overt self ratings (Table II) were enhanced, and there was tendency to 
ward enhancement of covert self ratings (Table IV) After failure, self 
other attitudes were not correlated, while after success, there was a positive 
correlation of self ratings with attitudes expressed toward friends at various 
distances from self 

We raised the question earlier whether ^s with differing personality 
chwaaeristics may react differently to failure on intellectual casks Dons 
an Sarason (1955) and Dons (1959) have been interested in this gen 
eral question In particular they hypothesize that blaming one’s self for 
intellectual failures may be associated with high anxiety over taking 
intellectual tests Of course such test anxiety may itself be a symptom 
o ow se regard, due to general past experience, or to upsetting ex 
periences with tests If so the hypothesis may be, m effect, that persons 
wit ow general self regard tend to interpret failure as due to their own 
shortcomings 

In Doris and Sarascns (1955) experiment, coUege student Ss who 
were high and low on test anxiety were given an opportunity to blame 
themselves and/or others for expetimcmally induced failures (Test 
anxiety was measured by Sarason and Gordons [1953] questionnaire) 
Eight intcUectual tests were given and S was arbitrarily made to fail four 
0 t em n two subgroups of Ss two orders of presentation of the tests 
were us^, one being the exact reverse of the other After each test S v. as 
given the opportunity to explain his failures by ranking eight possible 
reasons, including three self blame, three other than self blame, and three 
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the basis of [Self — Ideal] scores, 5s were divided into three groups, show 
mg respectively hi^, medium, and low discrepancies In the second of 
the two successive stress periods, 5s with medium [Self — Ideal] discrep 
anaes showed significantly less performance decrement (as compared to 
the prestress period) than did 5s with high or low [Self — Ideal] dis 
crepanaes Also in the postscress period, the 5s with medium discrepan 
cies came closer to their prestress performance level than did either of the 
other two groups (See Chapter III for a discussion of the Self Activity 


Inventory ) 

SoUey and Stagner (1956) (Table U) were mterested m the influ 
ence of self regard on reaaions to varying degrees of failure (called by 
them temporal barriers ) In a well controlled 3x3 faaonal 
the independent variables were (1) 5s evaluations of self on Osgood 
Semantic Differential Scales (1957), (2) the number of insoluble ana 
grams (0, 3, or 5) presented between two sequences of soluble anagr^, 
(3) affective quality of anagram words (negative, neutral, positive) e 
dependent variables were (1) solution times, (2) the orientation o 
spontaneous comments coward self or toward task, (3) changes in p 
sweating from first to last soluble anagram. Findings relevant t(? the pres 
ent discussion were (a) 5s with low evaJuauon of self showed greater 
increases m solution time after failure than did 5s with 
tion This linear finding apparently differs from Mi er an o 
results (b) In the presence of insoluble anagrams, 5s wit 
evaluation emitted more self referent comments, while s wit 
evaluation emitted more task referent comments m 

toned words, 5s with low seU^aluation showed marked 
palmar sweating with increasing numbers of msolub e anagrams 
h.gh self evaluafng ^s showed a sh^hc *'"was meo 

Part of the experiment by aoirding to Cohens 

tioned above is perunent here. They divided varubles 

general self esteem measure (Table I) Two of f and ct 

were expertmental manipulation of die groups eipeca c.if.j^iiaiion 
perimentally induced success or failure on a p c among 5i 

of task performance (Table Iff) was conclated wi to sue 

who were made to fad on the task, but not among , ihemscires 

cned. Ibar rs, persons wirh high self^rcem may have 
better than those with low self-esteem. If S accepted 
nous of hun, and he failed, high group cipectaiion 
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tually be high and low on general self regard If so, the two preceding 
studies belong in the same general class as the three we shall describe next 
Worchel (1957), Miller and Worchel (1956), and SoUey and Stag 
ner (1956) all thought that Ss who differed in general self regard level 
would differ in their reactions to failure or threat of failure The outcome 
variables which they studied were primarily performance measures rather 
than self blame or changes m S s self evaluations 

Worchels (1957) study, desaibed m Chapter III, may be paraphrased 
to bring out its relevance to our discussion of the effeas of failure He 
assumed that inability to complete a task would be regarded by 5 as a 
greater personal failure if S was working under self esteem orienting in 
structions than if he was working under task orienting instructions S’s 
completion of each task was experimenrally regulated, without S s realizing 
that fact Under the self esteem orienting (greater personal failure) in 
structions, Ss whose self regard was high were predicted to favor the recall 
of completed tasks, while Ss with low self regard were predicted to re 
member relatively fewer completed tasks (Self regard was inferred from 
the Self Activity Inventory which is discussed in Chapter III ) Under the 
task orienting (lesser personal failure) instructions, Ss with high self 
regard were predicted to remember relauvely more incompleted tasks, as 
compared to the number of incompleted tasks remembered by Ss with low 
self regard The results showed that [Self— Ideal] and [Self— Other] 
scores did not correlate with recall ratios when tasks were done under 
either set of instructions The Self scores showed no association with recall 
of completed tasks under task orienting instruaions Under self esteem 
orienting instructions however the Self scores correlated as predicted 
with rec^l scores (r = +28, f = 05) Since only one f out of six 
support^ the hypotheses (even though Self was a common factor in each 
group of three correlations) , only very weak support is given the assump 
tions behind the study 

MiUer and Worchel (1956) related [Self— Ideal] disaepancies on 
*e Self Activity Inventory to changes in accuracy of performance on the 
■B Reporting Test, under continued self esteem threatening stress 

Each 5 first performed at his own rate for eight minutes on the McKinney 
Test, men worked for sixteen minutes during which time he was inter 
rupted every thirty seconds and told he was failing to meet a standard 
This stress period was divided into two eight minute sections of supposedly 
mounting stress Finally, S worked for eight minutes without stress On 
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covert self evaluation However, it remains to be demonstrated that the 
covert measures validly indicate covert self evaluation 


Changes in self evaluation have not been the only dependent variable 
studied Ic seems that experimental failure may also lead to various de 
fensive behaviors such as devaluing the source of failure information, 
failing to recall the low evaluations accurately, engaging in behaviors which 
have brought self esteem in the past, or blaming others for one s failure 
In addition, there may be performance decrements on the task which 
threatens 5 with failure, and concomitant anxiety reactions may be seen. 


Changes or lack of changes in self ratings after failure are probably 
a function of other variables within the experimental procedure or wit in 
the subject There is limited evidence to suggest that the following may 
be found to be associated with changes m self evaluation or wit se 
blame for failure personality characteristics, such as his asic S ® ^ 
level of self regard, Ss test anxiety, the particular characteristics w ic 
have been devalued m the experiment, the degree to whic va u 
source of his failure or success information and feels the source 
informed Ic appears that 5 * is mauenced by reality consideration as wcU 
as by the desire for self enhancement Performance I -gi 

indicators on the experimental cask may be greater m Ss w os 
of self regard is low 


8 Learning and the Self Concept 

a Influence of Learning in the Development 
OF IHE Self Concept 

ActuaU? all of the classes of vattables through 

..on assume that the self concept « de^lcped f 
learning This implies that prinaples and theone . (1955) 

through experimental techniques sh^ld ® attempted to make 

study, however, is the only one discussed thus learning and even 

an explicit connection with the general psy „rncess Appat^t^tly 

his study was not direaly concerned with the statements and 

only one experiment involves the learmng o se herween learning 

may thus be said to be trying to elfeo a direct 

theory and the learning of the self cone p 
Table II ) 
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low self evaluation of task performance However, if he did not accept 
the group s expectation of him, the level of group expectation was not cor 
related with S s self evaluation of task performance m failure Unfortu 
nately no cause effect inferences can be drawn from these last findings, 
since 5 s stated concern with the group and his evaluation of his own task 
performance were both elicited from questionnaires administered in a 
single session after success or failure had been induced 

Summary 

We have reviewed fifteen experiments which explored various rela 
tionships between self regard and experimentally induced success or fail 
me® In some studies S received devaluative information about his per 
sonal characteristics, and in others he was made to succeed or fail on a 
task which supposedly revealed his intellectual or perceptual motor abilities 
We have found that this is one of the few areas of self psychology in 
which any truly experimental work has been done Synthesis of these ex 
peiimental results is risky because each study involved a unique combina 
tion of assumptions, hypotheses, procedures, and measming instruments 
Therefore the following summarizing statements are offered quite tenta 
lively 

It seems that 5s will, under certain conditions, change their self 
evaluations after experimentally induced success or failure These changes 
ate most likely to involve self ratings on the experimental task itself, or 
on the characteristic which has been evaluated, and are least likely to in 
volve reports on global self regard The latter seems to be affected little 
if any by a single experimental failure or evaluation There is some evi 
dence that changes in self rating upward after success ate more frequent 
than are changes downward after failure 

Numerous scaling and measurement problems make the changes 
which do occur difficult to interpret Findings of no change in global 
self regard after a single failure are congruent with self concept theory, 
but such null findings cannot be clearly interpreted without experimental 
replication. 

Whether or not changes in self rating occur, there may be changes in 

'A study by Beniarams (1950) might belong in this section but published 
information sias too incomplete for zn adequate evaluation of it 
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lationship is basically a matter of the influence of motivation upon 
learning 

The three available studies are impossible to synthesize into a common 
conclusion We can only say that there does seem to be some evidence 
that R R conneCTions of this kind are worth exploring further 

Cowen, Heihzer, and Axelrod (1955) assumed that adjeaives on 
which S reported large self minus ideal discrepancies would arouse con 
flict in him when they were presented in a learning experiment, and that 
this conflict would disrupt learning They paired nonsense syllables with 
Bills s adjeaives which had been identified for each S as having large and 
small [Self— Ideal] discrepancies (See Chapter III for a discussion of 
Bills s Index of Adjustment and Values ) In line with their prediction, Ss 
had significantly greater difficulty in learning the nonsense syllable re 
sponses which were paired with the conflictual adjective stimuli Other 
variables which might affect the learning of responses to the two classes 
of adjeaives were apparently well controlled 

D Cartwright (195(3) was interested in Rogers s ( 1951 a) idea that 
experiences will be ignored or given distorted symbolization i t ey are 
inconsistent with the structure of the seif With regard to a 
penment Cartwright prediaed (a) Ss will recall more accurate y 
stimuli which he has perceived and organized into 
self (b) Maladjusted Ss wiU show a greater differential of this kind 
Will adjusted 5s , . -- 

In his study, adjusted 5s were those who had had no 
had had successful therapy Maladjusted Ss were t ose w o 
therapy or therapy failure cases . 

Consistent nonsense syllables (ones Ss ma ® “P 

called better than inconsistent nonsense syllables (one 
drawn from Glazes list) But as the author Con 


uiitwn trom tilazes list; nut as uic 

control here, because 5s syllables more nearly resem own) 

sistent possessions (ones which 5 had indicated ^ ^ 

were recaUed better than inconsistent ^ord frequency 

indicated were unlike him to own) The Thorn i recall- 

of the names of possessions correlated to some results 

Althou^ such word frequency was shown not to a experience of 

entirely, the idiosynaatic frequency of the ^lanation of the 

ffie particular 5 has not been ruled out as a p 
tesults concerning possessions 
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Nuthmann did a carefully controlled conditioning experiment to see 
whether "acceptance of self” answers to personality test items could be 
increased through either of two reinforcements: (a) E’s saying good ; 
or (b) presentation of a light blink. The results indicate that the verbal 
stimulus "good” was effective, while the light reinforcement was not. The 
behavior of S's who were aware of the purpose of the reinforcement did 
not differ significantly from that of Ss who were not aware. As Nuthmann 
points out, the design of the experiment still leaves open the question 
whether Ss were learning to discriminate on the basis of the over-all 
emotional tone of the item or on the basis of acceptance-of-self content 
of the item. Even if the latter were true, the relation between these con- 
ditioned verbal responses and considered evaluative statements revealing 
phenomenal self-acceptance remains undemonstrated. It seems to the 
present writer to be questionable whether the experiment has demonstrated 
a relevant principle of development of the self concept. 

There is one study in which E attempted to influence Ss' concepts of 
their ideal selves by teaching a spedally constructed unit on American 
historical biography (Lodge, 1956). As a measme of the ideal self, the 
sixth-grade Ss wrote essays describing "The Person 1 Would Like to Be 
Like. Essays were coded for mention of various categories of persons, 
including parents, glamorous adults, attractive and visible young adults, 
composite imaginary persons, and heroes read about. No significant in- 
crease in Tieroes read about was found when the first essay was compared 
with a second essay written immediately after the biographical studies, and 
a third essay written eight weeks later. (No control group was used.) 
Failure to find systematic changes apparently cannot be laid to unreliability 
in the coding scheme, if we can generalize from Havighurst, Robinson, 
^d Dorrs (1946) findings of 85-90% interjudge agreement in assign- 
ing papers to categories. It is of interest to note in passing that in Lodge’s 
third essay, the qualities mentioned most often were: friendly; happy- 
cheerful-full of fun; bonest-tnithful-sincere; kind-considerate; helpful- 
thoughtful-altruistic. 

b. The Influence of the Self Concept on Learning 

A number of investigators have been concerned with the relationship 
bettveen 5"$ self concept and his behavior in experimental learning tasks. 
I The assumption is made that the self-concept characteristics ate antecedent 
I to the cognitive behavior. Sometimes it is explicitly assumed that this re- 
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to 'mental health’ Scott, in his review of research definitions of mental 
health and mental illness, concludes, 

though adjustment appears a more conceptually adequate criterion of 
mental health than does ei^osure to treatment, the necessity for con 
sidering different personal frames of reference and the demands of dif 
ferent social structures poses seemingly insurmountable obstacles to the 
establishment of mutually consistent operational definitions All such 
difficulties which he hidden’, as it were, under the psychiatric treat 
ment aiterion, come to the fore to plague the researcher trying to 
establish a aiterion for adjustment which applies to the treated an 
nontreated alike (Scott, 1958, p 32) 


Presumably psychiatric diagnosis is a more valid aiterion of mental illness 
than IS simple commitment to treatment, since it is the conununity ra er 
than the clinician that operates the case finding process today ( 

1958, p 33) But psychiatric diagnosis, though having the merit of being 
in the hands of professionals, shares with the commitment criterion the 
limitation that it has not been generally applied to the full range o tre 
2 nd untreated persons 

Despite the difficulties in defining adjustment, either ^ 

Or Operationally, it is generally conceded theoretically t at a ow 
of phenomenal self regard should be indicative of, or ’ 

perhaps even a cause of, maladjustment Theorists seem ^ j 

cerning the reverse of this proposition It is felt that ig P , . ^ 
self regard may indicate (a) good adjustment or (b) enia ° ^ 

2tid of selfrejeaicn which are actually as serious 

ffiose of i-s who consciously admit low self regard or (c) un P 

conventionality (Loevinger & Ossorio, 1959) 

Studies of relationships between self concept and These 

numerous, and various aiteria 

criteria may be organized for discussion purp decree 

outlined below We shall return 

0 which these criteria seem to refiea any comm self-concept 

^Uidies pertinent to the relationship of That seaion 

characteristics, the reader should refer to Seaion » * concept ) 

deals With the effeas of counseling and pqrchotherapy on 
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Adjectives tveie chosen to summanze statements which S had Q 
sorted along a like me dimension Adjectives summarizing those state- 
ments which S had indicated were most like me were called "consistent ” 
while adjectives summarizing the statements S had said were most unlike 
me ’ were called inconsistent for that S Consistent adjectives were re 
membered better than inconsistent adjeaives The question about the role 
of idiosyncratic word frequency might be raised here too 

To test Hypothesis (b), twenty pairs of adjusted and maladjusted Ss 
were matched on digit span, and an analysis of variance was performed 
The data on possessions showed (1) significantly less efficient recall scores 
of inconsistent possessions by maladjusted S's, (2) less efficient recall 
scores of inconsistent adjectives by maladjusted Ss on the first lists of 
adjeaives only (For a discussion of measures of self consistency and 
self organization, see Chapter III ) 

Although differences in method and theory make it impossible to 
compare definitively Cartwright s study with that of Bieri and Trieschman 
(1956), the iatters’ findings do seem to be somewhat out of line with the 
theory behind Cartwright $ study In the Bieri and Trieschman research, 
adjeaives to be used as responses in paired associate learning were ones 
S reported as being charaaeristic of himself Stimuli were names of 
persons S had judged to be most, intermediately, and least similar to 
himself 

In paired associate learning, the greatest number of errors was made 
m attempting to associate self charaaeristic adjectives with names of per- 
sons intermediately similar to self The smallest number of errors was 
made in associating such adjectives with persons most similar to self 
Hov.e\er, this number did not differ significantly from the number of 
errors made to names of persons least similar to self Factors such as word 
length and role titles of the stimulus persons were apparently adequately 
controlled. 

9 Relationships between '^Adjustment” and Self Regard^ 

It IS obvious that many complexities are involved m trying to define 
"adjustment and in attempting to specify the relationship of this concept 


•Occasiotullf some other aspect of self concept has been related to adjust 
meof,* and die authors theoretical premise* will be considered at the point where 
his •rticle is mentioned in this seaion of the review 
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Categories a and b (Fiedler, Dodge, Jones, & Hutchins, 1958, Turner & 
Vanderlippe, 1958) 

The explanation probably lies partly in the looseness and unclarity of 
the ' adjustment concept, as rated by external judges The use of the 
one term adjustment implies a single concept, but the various alleged 
behavioral indices are not necessarily highly interrelated After ue have 
described the studies themselves, we shall consider other possible reasons 
why the strength and direction of the trends may vary among the studies 
which purport to relate self concept and adjustment 


a Self Concepts of S% with Varying Degrees of 
Diagnosed Pathology 

Most studies of this type have compared normal ft with schizophren 
ICS or neurotics or both Some have subdivided the sick group(s) into 
finer subdivisions of judged pathology In the first nine 
sumtnariaed below, only one maladjusted group is mvolv , w i e i 
next nine researches presented, at least three degrees or types o ni 
adjustment were compared 


Studies With Two Groups Only 

In these investigations, an adjusted group was j or 

adjusted one There were no criteria for either satisfactory 1 
maladjustment which were common to all these sni lei , [^01,13 
groups included neurones (hospitalized and nonbospita iz ’ ^ ^ 

^chizophremcs (paranoid and nonclasstfied), and unclassiSed hospitalized 

j „ k, nCSS) found that normal, 
^eurottc Sr Sarbin and Rosenberg (195 ^ ^ 

volunteer student ft and student ft who had b«n i ^ Accept 

2nd recommended for therapy showed significant i erw Check 

jnce and in a Self Oiticalicy Index derued from 

l-«t. (See Table II) The neurotic 5s were It self P 

self-critical No matching criteria are reported, , n954) 

As we mentioned m Chapter III, Rogers an ^ of — 01. 

Smup applying for therapy showed a mean inin ^ pn peooniliT 

■^fiile the control 5s who \olunfecrcd to take part in ^ of +5S. The 

showed a significantly different mean initiM se i . . tot 

'*P^mental and control groups were satisfacton y 
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Criteria of Adjustment 

a degrees of diagnosed pathology 
b behavior ratings and measurements 

1) teacher, authority, or peer ratings of behavior relevant to 
adjustment 

2) observable behaviors presumably relevant to adjustment 
c projective test scores presumably relevant to adjustment 

d scores on self report instruments 

The four categories are ordered mughly according to the degree to 
which the criterion of adjustment may be said to be independent of 5 s 
statement about himself Thus, under Category d, all results are open to 
the criticism that two self reports may correlate artifactually In par 
ticular, Social Desirability and various response sets may affect the cri 
tenon, as well as influencing die self concept measure In addition, there 
may be similar item content m both measures, or m some cases, both 
measures have been taken from the same set of items 

Studies in Category c, since they too involve comparison of two of 
5 s test responses may also be open to artjfacrual contamination especially 
if the projectives are fairly easily seen through by the respondents 
Supposedly, studies in Categories a and b relate measures which are 
more independent of one another Of course teachers, peers, and cli 
nicians may base their judgments of 5 s adjustment partly on his self 
reports, as we pointed out in our discussion of the studies relating judged 
improvement in psychotherapy to self concept changes Investigatiohs vary 
widely in the degree to which this source of contamination is ruled out 
In general, however, studies belonging m Categories a and b seem more 
potentially interpretable in psychological, as opposed to artifactual, terms 
than are those in Categories c and d 

In the light of this analysts, it is interesting and discouraging to note 
that we get more clearly positive and consistent results from studies m 
Category d than from those in any of the other categories In contrast, 
the associations found between self regard and * adjustment are low, 
tenuous, even contradictory when tibe latter is measured in terms of ex 
ternal observations or of ratings made by an observer (Categories a and 
b) Two studies which employ multiple criteria applied to the same 5s, 
thus yielding correlations representative of a number of the above cate 
gories, reveal the same trend toward weaker or null correlations from 
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Alcoholic Sj- Wahl (1956) theomed that Jow self regard is an im 
portant factor in the development of alcoholism Unlike the previously 
reported investigations, this one did not use self report as an index of 
self regard Instead, inferences of low self regard among alcoholic Ss were 
drawn from the fact that there was a high incidence of parental rejection, 
overproteaion, separation, or loss, and a high incidence of large families 
and reported sibling rivalry The group studied was an unselected intake 
sequence of alcoholic patients in a state hospital Methodological difH 
culties, recognized by the author, make the results only suggestive, how 
ever For example, there was no known base line of the incidence of such 
factors in normal persons’ case histones, even though some general popu 
lation statistics are available for some of these factors 

Unclassified or Mixed Hospitalized Psychtatnc Patients Kogan, 
Quinn, Ax, and Ripley (1957) compared Group Mean Assessments of 
psychiatrically sick and well groups of adult males Ss made self descrip 
tive Q sorts and clinicians sorted the same items to describe the S, as 
judged from a diagnostic interview and a stress interview All 
tions were computed for group mean arrays, not in terms of individual 
a«ays They found 


considerable agreement between the way the sick and well groups de 
scribed themselves, high agreement between the self descriptions an 
the chnicians’ descriptions of the well group, but no relation ^ween 
the self description and clinicians descriptions of the sick group ( ogan 
etal, 1957, p 59) 


Thus the self descriptions of the sick group did not reflect sufficien^ A 
seriousness of their maladjustment No matching criteria are re^rtw 
Tolor (1957) used the Who Are You test to explore his i 
optimal adjustment involves two self concept requirements 
^ve an understanding of his own unique qualities as an m m , 
Jould understand how he is related to the general 

II, under Bugental, for a description of the Who re /.nrlud 

‘n Tolor s study were (1) hospitalized, neuropsychiatnc pane ^ 

*”^neurotics,psychotics, organics, and patients with charaaer 

■>“«d«s).and(2)hosp.tS.ed normal 5“"™' C “ 

“f 'he founeen categories of ansneis signi6cantly differco i F ^ 

■atric and medical control patients Ncuropsychiatric p 
Significantly greater incidence of 'own name responses. 
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only moderately satisfactorily matched with respect to sex, occupation, and 
socioeconomic status (See Chapter III for an evaluation of Butler and 
Haigh s Q sort from which the self ideal rs were obtained ) ^ 

Although Wahler (1958) had four groups, they appear to be classi 
fiable into two degrees of adjustment (1) university students and medical 
outpatient veterans (the latter screened to exclude neurological or psy 
chiatric diagnoses or complaints), (2) nonpsychotic outpatient veterans 
undergoing psychotherapy, and applicants for admission to the same out 
patient psychiatric clinic Exact information is not given on the compara 
bility of the groups with respea to possibly relevant variables, but it is 
stated that the three veteran groups are more comparable to one another 
in age, education, socioeconomic level and military experience than any 
of these groups is to the university group All Ss were male 

For each of the four groups Wahler computed a correlation across 
Items between the group s average self rating on each item and the m 
dependently judged social desirability values for each item Correlations 
for the university males and medical outpatients were 755 and “f* 753 
Correlations for psychiatric intake applicants and for psychotherapy pa 
tieats were + <561 and + 373 The correlation for psychotherapy patients 
IS significantly lower than the other three correlations Wahler speculates 
that the higher correlation for intakes than for psychotherapy patients 
represents the defensiveness of the intakes rather than their better ad 
justmenc. 

Items were divided into three groups according to their independently 
rated social desirability values and an average self rating was computed 
for each group of items for each group of 5s Both psychiatric groups 
tended to mte undesirable and slightly undesirable items at significantly 
yg er ( li e me ) le\els than did the medical patient controls The best 
disctirainition between medical patient controls and either psychiatric 
group was obtained with self ratings in the slightly undesirable category 
Rating in this category correctly identified 78% of intake and medical 
control patients and 85% of psychiatric patients and medical control 
patients. 


J , ” the reader may find useful the followms 

normative dan on Bailer and Haishs 100 item Q sort. AU the following mean 
j “I I 1 °"?°’’'’?'"“'* McKenna Hofslaetter and O Connor (1936) 
TToAs Ta? w McKenna « a) 1936) = + 73 Hanlon el el 

(193'1) = +42 Turner and Vandcilippe ( 1956 ) = + 63 
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diversity score and also for comparison with the hospitalized group (b) 
There may well have been other differences between the groups besides 
personality integration, e g , educational level Secord showed that the high 
diversity score of the hospitahzed group could have been accounted for 
niore simply in terms of the number of items in which their answers failed 
to conform to the most common answer given by the group of community 
persons On 75 items of the GAMIN Inventory, Secord obtained a cor 
relation of — 85 between McQuitty s diversity score and the simpler con 
formity score It seems highly likely to the present author that Secord s 
college Ss must have given predominantly self favorable answers, so Se 
cords conformity score may be plausibly considered to be an index of 
self regard. 

It appears to the present author that McQuitty s diversity score may 
also be most parsimoniously interpreted as a self regard index, since his 
inventory, too, apparently contained evaluative items If our 
IS correct, what McQuitty found was a significant difference in stated self 
tegard between community persons and hospitalized patients Since we o 
oot know that the groups were matched on other variables relevant to a 
self regard score (eg, educational level), we cannot be sure that is re 

IS an instance of low self regard being associated wiih maladjustment 
per se 


Sciizophemc Ss Tumkm (1957) found that schtzophremc 5s had 
significantly lower Self Acceptance scores on the Scott Duke QuKtio 
than did nonpatient Ss, who were matched with the patient s on . 
^ge, education, sex, and geographical residence There was gtc^t 

tn the distribution of the two groups, however (Sec Tabic ) 

On the theory that Q sorting gets at seif ideal - 

Rogers (1958) devised a unique -filobal fouf’nch 

To tapress perceived self ideal congruence dircctlr, 5 5“ , ^ 

of rransluceur red glass (represennng 
“lOMe of translucent blue glass (representing „ 

*= cenlimerers of overlap Thnry paranoid 
oned signihcantly greater mean overlap than did ^ j eonirol Ss 
the same hospimh It is nor specified the 

, ®5tnparable on variables other than age and accew'*' 

regard measures might seem to be the roost pUu« j 

the faa that these Lds arc opposite in dircaion to d ose 
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(1957, p. 406) says "suggests an unsuccessful striving on their (NPs) part 
for self-identification by focussing attention on superficial aspects rather 
than on deeper facets of the personality." Neutopsychiatric patients gave 
significantly fewer responses coded for "group membership and for 
"uniqueness.” From this, Tolor concludes (1957, p. 406), Emotionally 
disrarbed patients appear to have a far less adequate self concept in terms 
of level of self-differentiation and group identification than do normals. 
The validity of this test for such inferences is undemonstrated. In addi- 
tion, we mxist note that only 15% of the normals gave responses coded for 
"uniqueness” ("self-differentiation”); and there is some question whether 
groups were adequately matched on relevant variables. 

McQuitty (1950) was interested in relating "adequacy of personality 
to "personality integration” (or "integration of the self concept") rather 
than to self-regard. He writes: 

... we suggest that the adequate personality is one in whom the self is 
well integrated, in the sense that his successive subjective descriptions 
of self ate characteristic of similar categories of people, and as a result 
of this he can readily accept into his organized conscious concept of self 
all his interpretations of reality, including, of course, perceptions of 
himself (McQuitty, 1950, p. 472). 

To measure "personality integration” he used a "diversity index" obtained 
by an extremely complex treatment of the answers given by 5's to a per- 
sonality inventory (Table II) . This diversity index involved comparing S s 
answers on each successive pair of items in the inventory. The individual 
S with the lowest diversity score (high integration) is one who most fre- 
quently responds with answer pairs in the same way that a large propor- 
tion of respondents In the standardization group responded to those answer 
pairs (McQuitty, 1955, p. 309). 

As one result to support his contention that diversity scores index 
personality integration,” McQuitty reports that the diversity scores of 
hospitalized patients were significantly higher than those of the standardi- 
zation group of community persons.” (Hospitalization was, then, his 
index of "adequacy of personality." It is comparable to "maladjustment” 
as we use that term in this seaion.) 

Secord (1955) objects to McQuItty’s interpretation of the diversity 
score on several grounds, including the following: (a) The group of com- 
munity persons was used as a standardization group to develop the 
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We shall summarize the preceding eight studies below, after describ- 
(^TadjlUmieft''™' « least three degrees or types of 

Stt^ies Comparing a Uast Three Degrees or Types of 
\^^al)adjustment 

In these investigations, an adjusted group is compared with two or 
more maladjusted groups. As in the two-group studies desaibed above, 
0 criteria for defining satisfaaory adjustment or maladjustment are com- 
mon to aU these researches. Hie first three studies to be summarized com- 
^are a justed .Ss with neurotic and schizophrenic Ss. The next three 
vestigations made comparisons among patient groups as well as between 
^«ient and normal groups. The seventh study compared college students 
^ 0 ^ owed varying degrees of adjustment; and the eighth one compared 
^viation cadets, students, and counseled students. The final work to be 
^'^‘^iuded nine patient groups and one normal group, 

'Patient Groups. Hillson and ^Vorchel 
Were "f groups of normal, neurotic, and schizophrenic Ss who 

com ^ki o<5oated’’ on sex, age, and educational level, and were 

To 'A * unspecified degree, with respect to socioeconomic class. 

cussFv^ they used the Self-Aaivity Inventory which we dis- 


cussed 

nificanth 


Chapter III. They found that neurotic 5‘s rated themselves sig- 
the ] unfavorably than did normal or schizophrenic Ss, while 

diserr*^*^ groups made closely similar Self-scores. A [Self— Ideal] 
attempt to partial out the Self-rating, gave the 
[Self.f,n*^^ findings as did the Self-score. Using a similarly corrected 
Pbrenic ^ discrepancy, they found that both the neurotic and schizo- 
*0 supD made larger mean scores than did normals. (This failed 

Would predictions that the schizophrenic pattern of projection 

theory smallest mean for that group.) Contrary to Adler’s 

"fictitio* evidence of the neurotic's ideal for himself being set 

‘deal of the neurotic group was non- 
idealm of normal, while the schizophrenics’ 

Fri^ ^'gnificantly lower than normal. 

'^htions ^^955) found no significant difference in self-ideal cor- 
es’ fs Paranoid schizophrenic and normal Ss (although schizophrenic 
®^^'ideal ^ lower than those of normal Ss). Neurotic 5s gave 

correlations significantly lower than either the schizophrenic or 
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other investigators However, other unknown differences such as patient 
classifications might be responsible (Table II) 

Epstein (1955) compared self evaluations of schizophrenic and sup 
posedly normal medical patients matched on age, sex, veteran status, insti 
tutionahzation, and education Both conscious and unconscious self 
evaluations were obtained, the former through 5s direct ratings of their 
attitudes toward their own voices, handwritings, names, and selves The 
latter ( unconscious self evaluations) were indexed through Ss ratings 
of their own disguised handwriting and voice as compared to other 
samples, and through the speed of recognition of their own names in a 
tachistoscope (See Table IV for details on these instruments ) The con 
scious evaluations were most comparable to the other studies reported in 
this section The details on these scales and treatment of data from them 
are not published but Epstein reports in regard to the conscious evalua 
tions The normals tended to dislike their handwritings, but to a signifi 
cant degree they rated favorably their attitudes toward voice, name, and 
self {t test, 01 level) The schizophrenics to a significant degree liked 
their handwritings voices and names, but not themselves ip = 01) 
Their self ratings tended to fall at one extreme or the other, so that 
the variance of these ratings was significantly larger than that of the con 
trols (F test 01 level) However, schizophrenics do not evaluate them 
selves significantly differently from normals so far as central tendency is 
concern'd, on a conscious measure of self mdement (Epstein, 1955, 
p69) 

On all measures of unconscious self evaluation the schizophrenics 
obtained more favorable values than did the normal control 5s, though 
the difference for any separate measure was not significant In interpreting 
this we should note that Ss rated the similarity of the various disguised 
expressive behaviors to their own such behaviors, and this rated similarity 
was positively associated with favorableness of unconscious self evalua 
lion Therefore as Epstein points out, it may be that the reactions to dis 
guised stimuli are actually favorable reactions to expressive behaviors 
which 5s perceived as similar to their own, rather than being unconscious 
self evaluations One also wonders whether factors other than self a: 
titudes were adequately controlled m comparing the tachistoscopic recog 
nition thresholds for names In view of the unresolved measurement prob 
lems, we can conclude only that this study offers no support to the idea 
that gcnerallj low self regard characterizes scliizophrenics 
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father than did depressives ) Contrary to the prediction of Block and 
Thomas (1955), self acceptance was positively correlated with improve 
ment in the hospital (See Table II ) 

In another report, apparently involving different Ss, Zuckerman and 
Monashkm (1957) state that they found no relationship between self 
acceptance [Self — Ideal] discrepancies on Busss scales and case history 
ratings of adjustment, even though the interobserver reliabihty of the lat 
ter was -f- 77 


Three Degrees of Adjustment tn Student and/or M-tlttary Groups 
Like Hillson and Worchel (1957) and Friedman (1955), Chodorkoff 
(1954) obtamed a curvilinear relationship between adjustment and self 
ideal congruence The adequacy of adjustment of his college student iJs 
was inferred in an unspecihed manner from a clinical evaluation of lo 
graphical and projective material Self ideal correspondence was in ex 
by a z value obtained from a Q sort (See Table I ) S’® with poorest rate 
adjustment had a low mean self ideal z, those with somewhat better rat^ 
adjustment had the lowest self ideal z, and those rated as ® 
showed the highest mean self ideal z No information is availab e as w 
whether 5s differed in any other relevant ways than in clinically rated 
adjustment 

In Worchel s ( 1957) study, referred to m aapter III, it 
that low, medium, and high adjustment would ^i,Am?plves or 

the foUowing three groups (1) college men ce er rej^^b? 

Others to a counseling or psychiatric bureau, (2) B , 

(3) avtatton cadets On Self mean and Idea! f “n 

consultation 5s differed significantly from the cadets n a i » 
sultation 5s differed at the 06 level from students, with 
mean scores Due to problems of control explained m p > 
results do not offer unequivocal support to an ypot rhapter HI 

relation between adjustment and self regard, , etudv) 

for a description of the Self Aaivity Inventory used in 7 

Ten Groups of Ss Compared The data 
are by far the most extensive of any which compare 

With patterns of diagnosed maladjustment In ^ croups of Ss 
oot fit in With the others we have discussed t of nialad 

cannot all be differentiated from one another ® ^uallv maladjusted 

justment, i e , some groups might conceivab y 
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normal groups (See Table I ) The groups were roughly equated on age 
and education, and contained only male 5s 

The third study in this group is not concerned with self regard Jones 
(1956) compared self concepts of normal, neurotic, and schizophrenic 5s 
using Butler and Haighs Q sort items (See Chapter III for Butler and 
Haigh s instrument ) The mean ages of the groups ran from 24 0 to 29 7 
years, and mean educational levels ran from 113 to 12 8 years The de 
pendent variable measure was the degree of departure from normality m 
the average curves of item distribution, when free rather than the usual 
forced sorting procedure was followed Jones found that departure from 
normality was greater with increasing degrees of maladjustment (the 
normal schizophrenic difference being significant at the 05 level) Jones 
speculates that maladjusted 5s may be less able to tolerate concepts of 
low predictability, at least in relation to themselves 

Chase (1957) found a tendency for self ideal and self average 
other correlations to be smallest among psychotics, next smallest among 
neurotics and largest among character disorders The differences were not 
significant, however Adjusted (nonpsydiiatric) patients showed signifi 
cantly higher self ideal and self average other congruence than did any 
group of psychiatric patients The differences were really in the self sort, 
since the two groups held similar (onccpts of ideal self and of the aver 
age other (See Table I ) The groups did not differ significantly in mean 
age, education, or marital status 

Zuckerman Baer, and Monashkm (1956) inferred differences in ad 
justmenc in two ways by comparing normal 5s with patients, and by 
rating the patients case histones for adjustment Although their groups 
were not strictly comparable as to age, education, and vocabulary, the 
authors demonstrated that these variables were not correlated significantly 
with the dependent variables, acceptance of self and others Acceptance 
of self and others was measured in terms of [Self— Ideal] or [Other- 
Ideal] discrepancies on Busss sixteen adjective scales (See Table II) 
They report that patients were less self accepting than normals, but within 
the patient group there was no relation between adjustment and self 
acceptance In fact, in female patients the trend was toward a negative re 
lationship (Patients showed less acceptance of mother, people, and father 
than did normals, but only the latter two measures related to adjustment 
w ithin the patient group Paranoids diowed less acceptance of people and 
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Self Concept 

Very strong and hypernormal 

Moderately strong and hypernor 
mal 

Very strong and aggressive 
Very weak 

No commitment to any modal se 
cunty operation 


Patient Groups 

Hypertension, obesity, unanxious 
dermatitis 

Normals, psychotics, self infliaed 
dermatitis 

Ulcer 

Neurotic 

Clinic admission, overtly neurotic 
dermatitis 


The trends here which may be comparable to those obtained y ot er 
investigators are (1) the self derogation of the neurotic group, 

(2) the Similarity between the normal and psychotic self reports e 
must remember, however, that these neurotics are a biassed sample ot all 
neurotics, i e , these 5s had accepted psychotherapy, and in many cases they 
were anxious to have it This implies that they recognize eir ina e 
quacies and/or wished to impress the clinic with their nee 
characteristics which might not be true for all neurotics As , 

this point, we note that the overtly neurotic dermatitis ® , 

no consistent pattern of self concept Hypertensives 
matitis and obesity patients would be considered by some lagn 
be neurone, e.nce no phyercal came waa found 
are neurotic, the fact that they did not show the se ' ^ 
suppons the idea that not all groups with neurosis or mo 

maladjustment show low self regard beause paranoid and 

the psychotics are not clearly interpretable either, 
suicidal depressed patients were mixed in the samp e 


Summary of Studies Relating Degree of Pathology to 
tevel of Self Regard ^ 

We have reviewed nineteen smdira in '"b"* Almost every 

regard was correlated with degrees of diagnose p regard, and 

study used a different instrument for inferring ev 
employed different criteria for diagnosing or e comparable on 

®ent In many studies the groups were not - regard, and testing 

other variables which might affect their reporte Therefore our 

conditions may not have been comparable for all h 
Summarizing statements are offered quite tentative y 
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though qualitatively different from eadi other (2) His Interpersonal 
Check List does not yield a single self regard score Instead, eight differ 
ent scores can be obtained for each 5, and each of these scores can e 
placed on a continuum of intensity which bears some relation to an 
evaluative dimension The eight types of scores, listed in pairs of alleged 
opposites are managerial autocratic vs self effacing masochistic, respon 
sible hypernormal vs rebellious distrustful, cooperative conventional vs 
aggressive sadistic, docile dependent vs competitive narcissistic (See 
Chapter III for a fuller discussion of the Interpersonal Check List ) 

There were ten groups of Ss, with Ns ranging from 28 (for psy 
chotics) to 207 (for clinic admission sample) The six psychosomatic 
groups were referred for research testing by physicians (le, they were 
not self referred for psychiatric diagnosis or treatment) These six groups 
are called duodenal ulcer, essential hypertension, obesity (all females), 
overtly neurotic dermatitis, self inflicted dermatitis ( i e , scratching and 
self inflicted skin damage), unanxious dermatitis The neurotic group 
consisted of patients in outpatient psychotherapy, many of whom were 
quite anxious to get this treatment Psychotic 5s were hospitalized patients, 
about half paranoid and the rest suicidal depressed The clinic admission 
sample consisted of all persons who applied to a psychiatric clinic for 
diagnostic evaluation over a six month period Some sought psychotherapy, 
but most were referred by physicians because of psychosomatic symptoms 
The normal controls were patients with physical skin lesions, referred 
by a dermatologist for research testing 

Leary points out that these groups ate not all equated with one an 
other with respect to such important variables as age, sex, educational level, 
socioeconomic level, personal desire for psychiatric evaluation or therapy, 
hospitalized status, and testing conditions The psychotic group and the 
clinic admission sample were quite heterogeneous, psychologically 

He reduced the eight scores from the Interpersonal Check List to 
two gross combinations (1) competitive narcissistic managerial autocratic 
responsible hypernormal, (2) aggressive sadistic rebellious distrustful self 
effacing masocistic-docile dependent He reports chi square comparisons 
for each group of 5s versus each other group on these combined scores 
The detailed findings cannot be presented here, but he summarizes the 
consciously reported self concepts of the several groups as follows (Leary, 
1956, p 384) 
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We may also guess that when groups which are compared are not 
widely different m adjustment, cither linear trends or no significant rela 
tionship between self regard and adjustment will be obtained Thus two 
studies t^hich explored only differences within patient groups found no 
consistent relationship between degree of maladjustment and self regard 
In one three group study in which the worst adjusted Ss were persons 
utilizing the imiversity counseling and/or psychiatric services, a linear 
relationship was obtained 

In any event, when we couple all of the above observations with 
those of Kogan et al (1957), which show that the Q sorts of sick ^s 
did not sufficiently refiect their judged pathology, we can see that the leve 
of self regard is far from being a valid indicator of degree of pa o o^ 
How can we explain the fact that there is no linear relationship e 
tween seventy of maladjustment and degree of self regard, w en a wi e 


range of maladjustment is studied^ 

On the one hand, this may well be due to the fact t at qu 
differences in patterns of maladjmtmeot may be as important or more im 
portant than simple 'degree of maladjustment In ot er wor > 
when we can agree on the rank order of various groups a ong 
maladjustment dimension, we might find that level of se ^ 

c-ted at least pattly w.th the q«a..tat.ve f “ 
patterns of the groups (as contrasted to the rank o validating 

aspect to sevet^ cl maIad,us.a.eot) Leatys work and eather vahdatmp 
work with the MMPI offer some support to such an idea 

When we exaniiue the studies we have ,ust reviewed we find ^ 

*e three investigations encompassing only half 

all used schizophrenic or paranoid persons ( n depressive) 

the psychotics were paranoid, the other half being ^ other 

It might be that different results would have been 
psychotic 5s had been used as the extremely '"^^^o^Ltive differ 

As another possible example of diis qu 

ences we should note the low self regard o ^ot,c Ss were persons 
studies we have summarized In all these studies, ^ ^ faa that 
who had already recognized their inadequacies,^ ^ould all varieties of 
*bey had accepted or even sought trwtment u jhow sum 

neurotics, including those not ready to seek or patients sug 

low self regard’ Leary's resnlni with the psychosomatic p 


gest a negative answer to this question 
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If we disregard for the moment whether the studies involved two, 
three, or more groups, and overview all the investigations which compare 
normals, neurotics, and/or psychotics, some general trends become appar 
ent, despite puzzling contradictions 

1 In nine studies, diagnosed neurotics and/or mixed patient groups 
showed significantly lower self regard than did normal, nonpatient (or 
medical patient) Ss There is much overlap between groups, however 

2 On the other hand, varying results have been obtained in com 
parisons between psychotics and normal persons Two investigators have 
reported finding lower self regard scores among psychotic patients than 
among normal 5s (one of these writers specifying that schizophrenia was 
the psychosis involved) , and one E has obtained a nonsignificant trend 
for paranoid schizophrenic 5s to have lower self regard Three investi 
gators reported no significant difference between psychotics and normal 
controls In contrast to the first six investigations, a seventh study reports 
significantly higher self regard among paranoid schizophrenic than among 
normal 5s 

Certainly as one goes from normals through neurotics to psychotics 
a clear linear downward trend in s^ regard is not found In fact, two in 
vestigators report significantly greater s^ regard m psychotic groups than 
in neurotic groups, while one reports a nonsignificant trend opposite to 
this 

When we consider only studies involving more than two groups, it 
seems plausible that the results to be expected may depend on how widely 
scattered the groups are along this continuum of maladjustment We may 
guess that only when they are scattered very widely may curvilinear re 
suits be expected Thus in four studies, a curvilinear relationship was 
reported between diagnosed severity of maladjustment and self regard, 
with neurotics (or persons with maladjustment of medium severity) 
having the lowest reported self regard 5s who were judged to be best 
adjusted m these studies had the highest self regard, but their self regard 
was not necessarily significantly better than that of the most poorly ad 
justed 5s Three of these studies compared normals, neurotics, and psy 
chotics, tvhile the fourth compared university students of varying degrees 
of maladjustment (The latter study constitutes a possible exception to 
the above generalization, since these groups may not have been widely 
different from one another along a continuum of maladjustment.) 
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despite their general neighborhood environment However their results 
do not warrant this conclusion because (a) there were a number of xm 
portant objective differences between the groups (eg, number of broken 
homes, parents’ repotted attitudes toward the boys), and (b) in any 
event we cannot know to what extent the boys reports (self concepts) 
reflect rather than cause the differences m behavior which lay behind their 
teachers’ nominations of them (See Table 11 ) 

Engel (1959) attempted to relate self descriptive Q sorts, or shifts 
in Q sort over a two year period to teacher and peer ratings of a o escents 
adjustment Both rating instruments were speaally devised, the peer 
scale consisting of a modified guess who technique which cou e score 
later on an adjustment maladjustment continuum The o y associatio 
found was between a negative to positive self concept shi t an 
toward better adjustment as measured by peer ratings ( ee a e 


Esteem from Others or Soctometnc Choice 

Theorists have assumed that high self wdl mam 

abihty to get along with others, and that acceptance y o . 

tarn or er^ance self regard On the basis of these 

mvestigators have correlated self regard with ^nrpflicted positive 

»haU see below, some of the studies have yielded die pmdined posiii 

correlations and others have not . 

Using 102 fifth and sixth grade children as * soao 

obtained a partial r of + 29 (f < OD Self esteem was 

metricstatus, when school achievement was h and soaometric 

Measured by a speciaUy devised invcnio^ ho, res of persons wanted 

Status was indexed in cerms of the childrens 

^ u n m their classrooms, 

In another study involving sixth grade i technique and nso 

Zolen (1954a, 1954b) npphed the Bonney Sociom 
measures of self acceptance (California est acceptance) 

Personal Worth and the Who Are You test, sco measure of 

He obtained small but significant correlations e _ Pugental, Table 
self acceptance and sociometric acceptance by pee 
II. for the Who Are You test ) fourth and 

Although the Ss in Perkins s S^compared 

smh grade children, his results cannot be directly 
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Oa the other hand, we must again raise these questions (1) Did 
all the instruments which were used index global level of self regard ^ 
(2) If not, to what extent are differences among studies and failure to 
obtain linear findings attributable to that fact^ (3) Is global level of 
self regard (as contrasted to self regard in given areas) to be expected 
to correlate linearly with adjustment ^ 

These questions must remam unanswered until we get more analytical 
operational definitions of adjustment and self regard 

Even if we could state generalixations about the correlation between 
self regard and diagnosed pathology, such R R findings could not, of 
course, sustain cause effect generalizations 

b(l) Teacher, Authoriiy, and Peer Ratings of Behavior 
Presumably Relevant to Adjustment 

Extreme Groups Dt^enng tn Total Pattern 

Marked academic underachievement is generally considered to be in 

dicativeof maladjustment In this context, Walsh (1956) compared self 

concepts of high and low achieving boys matched for superior IQ 
certain other relevant variables On the Driscoll Play Kit, the doll play of 
the underachievers when compared to that of adequate achievers less 
frequently depicted the boy doll as (1) free to pursue his own interests, 
(2) free to express his feelings (3) accepted as a member of the family, 
(4) adequate in response to environmental stimuli It was assumed that 
these findings indicated differences in self concept (See Chapter V below 
for a discussion of Walsh s instrument ) 

Another generally accepted indicator of maladjustment is marked 
antisocial or delinquent behavior Reckless Dinitz and Murray (1956) 
and Reckless Dinitz, and Kay (1957) studied the self concepts, life his 
tory data and parental backgrounds and attitudes of boys from a high 
delinquency area who were nominated by their teachers as likely or highly 
r/ohkely to become delinquent Among the differences in self concept were 
these The potential delinquents expeaed to go to court or jail some 
day, they did not desire to avoid trouble at all costs they conceived of 
themselves as less obedient sons and did not report on their family rela 
tionships or parental discipline as favorably as did the other group The 
authors interpret their findings as indicating the insulating role of the 
self concept in preventing the good boys from becoming delinquents 
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even when do know each other well, and sociometric indices appear 
vaUd to knowledgeable observers of the group, one can get null findings 
when attempting to relate self esteem to sociometric status He found no 
relation between sociometricallf measured acceptance of male 5s in a 
college dormitory and 5s’ scores on either self acceptance or acceptance 
of others, based on Phillips s questionnaire (See Chapter III for Phillips s 
questionnaire ) t ^ 

Parenthetically it should be noted that some of the stu les review 
in Chapter VI may be relevant here A number of these stu les s ow 
rather low or nonsignificant correlations between self ratings an ratings 
of self by others on a variety of evaluative trait scales 

It IS obvious that variations in subjects, situations, an ms . 

make it impossible to compare m a conclusive way Ae stu les 
above It seems that there are enough positive findings, ° 
explainable as artifacts, to suggest that there is some re ^ 

tain conditions, between self regard and sociometric 
problem at hand is to ascertain more systematicaUy e pf 

which such a relationship might be reliably dtvised to 

course researches of an entirely different order will have to be djisri to 
explore the cause and effect relationships which ha%e P 
account for whatever correlations may be found 

*>(2) Other Observable Behaviors Presumably Rela 
TO Adjustment 

Physical Health . , , 

tKir self aaeptance should oe 
A number of theorists have assumed tn toi'ard phpical 

related to physical health, or at least to ^ to or invoke 

bealth They have reasoned that low self regw -j^chosomatic disturb 
anxiety and tension, and that anxiety nx^ ca * . ^ of hypo* 

^oces, to a greater av ateness of aches and p'uns 
cbondnacal defenses, and to an increase m jpjgj u has 

of the direct effects of increased tensions ( i valuatico of 

been said that low valuation of self ^ intimate conM« 

the integrity and capaaties of the functions and self owetT 

tions throughout development between body 

(Roessler &. Greenfield, 1958) ^ low se!f-«'r«’ 

Several researchers has c explored the po 
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of the preceding two investigations, because Perkins correlated changes 
in children’s self ideal congruence with changes in acceptance by their 
peers, as measured by a sociometric procedure He obtained no relation- 
ship between these two kinds of changes over a six-month period (See 
Table I) 

In a study of male undergraduate and graduate students, Brownfain 
(1952) found ' stability” of self concept to be associated with knowing and 
being known by more persons m ones fraternity, and with being better 
liked and more popular in the fraternity As we have discussed fully m 
Chapter III, it seems probable that die major contribution to this associa- 
tion IS made by the ’ negative self concept (the ' most unfavorable realistic 
self concept ’ ) , which is one of the two components of the ‘ stability score 
The other component of “stabihty’ is the 'most favorable realistic self 
concept” (See Chapter III for a discussion of Brownfain's instrument) 
Turner and Vanderlippe (1958) report that college Ss with high 
self ideal congruence on the Butler and Haigh items (as contrasted to Ss 
with low self ideal congruence on this instrument) ranked higher on all 
eleven components of a sociometric score obtained from dormitory peers 
who lived neat them Eight of these differences were significant (See 
Chapter III for a discussion of Butler and Haigh’s instrument ) 

On the other hand Fey (1955) found that Acceptance of Self (as 
measured on his own scale) did not correlate with acceptance hy others 
However, Ss showing high Acceptance of Self and low Acceptance of 
Others tended to be rejeaed by others, le, there was a barely significant 
negative correlation between [AS— AO] and acceptance by others His 
Ss were freshman medical students (See Chapter 111 for a discussion of 
Fey’s scale ) 

A second study giving negative results is that of Fiedler et at ( 1958) 
They found no relationship between self esteem (as measured on a twenty- 
item Semantic Differential instrument) and sociometric status Only one 
f beroeen self esteem and mean esteem by others reached the 05 level 
Four nonclinical groups were studied (two military and two college 
groups), giving eight rs altogether for the two dependent variable meas- 
ures (See Table II ) 

One might speculate that perhaps Coopersmith’s, Brownfain’s, Turner 
and Vanderhppe’s, and Zelen’s subjects knew one anotliet better than did 
5*5 in the Fey and Fiedler studies, thus accounting for the difference m 
tlieir findings How e% er, Mclnt) re's (1952) negative findings suggest that 
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pirical trends comes from l imi tations m the method or in the underlying 
assumptions cannot, of course, be ascertained from these studies ® 

Stuttering 

Three investigators have attempted to relate self concept variables 
With stuttering, on the general assumption that stuttering may influence 
the self concept and vice versa The findings are not conclusive or deiu y 
interpretable psychologically, due to variations in instruments, Ss, a e 
quacies of control, and direction of findings 

Fiedler and Wepman (1951), using a Q technique, found no 
teristic differences between the self concepts of ten stutterers an n 
stuttering controls On the other hand, Berger (1952), * 

own inventory, obtained significantly lower Self acceptance ^ 

stutterers than from nonstucterers matched for age an ® _ 

study. Zehn, Sheehan, and Bugental (1954) applied the 
technique to stutterers and nonstuttering controls 
nificantly more responses classifiable under Age, ositive . 

Group Membership (mcludiog stutterer) categories, 
fewer responses classifiable under Uniqueness of Respon 

*Some observers have suggested on the basis of “j* concept. The 

tain kinds of ill health will undermine self esteem an conunon the fact 

types of illnesses which ate alleged to have this e e interfere with hu 

that they may greatly distort the persons in addition u hw 

performance of routine tasks and ordinary soaal in pauent as punish 

been suggested that such illnesses may be interpr punishment" nuT 

taent for his own shortcomings and that the tecep « See for ex^rnple 

^inforce the persons feelings of being an unwo (^th Glud and 

5}te (1934) in re cerebral palsy; Glad and m re paraplegia 

Blane (I957) re respiratory poliomyelitis jn/dy of body-concept du 



of questions concerning identification a^ with heniplrg*^ 

spwifiM way of coding the Draw a Per»n T«r « of ^'^Scienj 

solving the dominant hemisphere showed signi patients with 

»od confusion m response to the questions than dm IP noabemi?!fi;>f 

mvolving the nondorainant hemisphere were matched . ^ 

Jronic Illnesses, and normal voluntwr 5s (^l ^ another and ^ 

Je Utter three groups did not differ ©f the four groups. ^ 

^AP «gnj did not discriminate effectively among a ,l,cfe 

basts of unspecified clinical V, ° of expressive apbas^^^';^ j, 

pbtionship between body-concept signs and bodr-<onccrr dumthao 

J^l deterioration. No anempt was made to Imk Pocj 
*«ff-estcem 
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will be associated with a high incidence of objective signs of poor health 
or concern about health Even if positive findings were attained in such 
undertakings, they could be only suggestive, for obvious reasons, not the 
least of which is the possibility of attifactual contamination by 'social de 
sirabihty That is, a significant correlation could represent varying de 
grees of willingness to admit undesirable symptoms on several occasions 

Of the three papers reporting correlations of this sort, one gives a 
positive correlation, the second gives essentially no correlation (one out 
of three such fs reached the 05 level), and the third reports no significant 
relation ■with any one of three separate health scores used, or with the 
composite score 

Roessler and Greenfield ( 1958) used two measures of self accept 
ance Fey s self acceptance scale, and the incidence of suicidal attempts 
Each of these was associated positively with the number of visits to the 
university infirmary for minor somatic complaints during the first semester 
after admission to the university AU 5s who took the Fey scale had had 
complete medical examinations and medical histones taken initially, and 
all had been found to be essentially free of symptomatology at the outset 
However, ic is not clear that the 5s compared were matched on other 
relevant variables (See Chapter III for Fey s instrument ) 

In the work already referred to by Fiedler et al (1958), the number 
of health center visits was correlated with selfesteem (indexed on a 
twenty item Semantic Differential) for each of two college groups, and 
one military group Only one positive r significant at the 05 level was 
obtained (with one of the college groups) (See Table II ) 

When extreme groups high and low on self ideal congruence (as 
measured by Butler and Haighs Q sort items) were compared by Turner 
and Yanderhppe (1958), no significant relationship to a composite 
health score was found (including days m infirmary, calls for medical 
assistance, poor health items on entrance medical history blank) The 
nonsignificant trends for the first two items were in the same direction as 
those reported by Roessler and Greenfield, but the trend was actually in 
the opposite direaion on the third item (See Chapter III for Butler and 
Haighs instrument ) 

All things considered, there seems to be no firm support for any 
variation of the basic rationale, stated abo\e, that low self regard will be 
conneaed with poor physical health Whether the s^eakness of the em 
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Among 251 fourth- and sixth-grade children tested by Perkins 
(1958b), there was no relationship over a six-month period between 
changes in self-ideal congruence and changes in school achievement as 
measured by the California Adiievement Test. (See Table I.) He does 
not present any correlations between achievement and self-ideal con- 
gruence at any one testing time, so his results cannot be directly compared 
with those of the preceding three investigators. 


Nahinsky (1958) assumed that junior officers choosing to make a 
career in the Navy were better adjusted simationally than were junior 
officers voluntarily leaving the Navy. Ss from the two categories Q sort 
100 specially devised items to describe self, ideal officer, and t^Jca o ccr. 
Correlations between self and ideal officer were significantly 
career group, from which the author inferred that a feeling o ma 
or nor measxiring up may be a correlate of poor situational a justmen 
cause correlations between self and typical officer weje also , 

career group, the author suggests that a feeling of fitting m 
portant correlate of situational adjustment. The question rcmai , • 

whether phenomenal self-esteem was a variable in J’ 

never asked whether the "ideal officer” or the * typical offic 
with his personal ideal (Table I). 

_ Zimmer’s study was "undertaken to check of mal- 

ideal-self discrepancies as indicators of conflict, an y over a 

adjustment. It tested the hypothesis that the Jijcrepincy on 

personality trait is associated with a self-concept-i „,ndes he used 

■bat ttaif (Zimmer. 15M. p. 447) . To determine 
Specially chosen adjeaives, described m Table l ^ ^ 

nonconflictual or confliaual if S showed respectne y z findings 

specified complex indicators in a word-association tes ^ ^ pob- 

falled to confirm his hypothesis. Thus his » ,1053b) nonsignificant 
e«s’s (1952) significant differences and words from 

trends from studies of the same general sort v 1 latter studies 

Sills’s lAV, and reaaton time as a measure 0 con ^ dijcusslon of the 
itre described in Chapter III above, in conneaion wi ^ instru-ments 
construa validity of Bills’s lAV.) Differences /pm,-, ,nd Rob- 

and measures of conflia make it impossible to jj possible 

ertss studies direaly with Zimmer’s. In all t _ omsrsnr 

« b= tutu whether pertinent word chttactetisnm uc 
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Categories They interpret the surprising findings concerning Positive 
Affect as representing either denial of inferiority feelings, or self esteem 
associated with having decided to help themselves through therapy Their 
interpretations of other findings also seem to be ad hoc and somewhat 
arbitrary It is not clear that their groups were matched on relevant van 
ables (See Table I for Fiedler and Wepmans Q sort, Chapter III for 
Bergers Inventory, Bugental, in Table II, for Who Are You technique) 

Mtscellaneous 

Of possible relevance to the relation of self esteem to adjustment 
IS the finding of Maslow and Sakoda (1952) that S& who volunteered for 
Kinseys interviews concerning sex behavior had higher self esteem than 
did those not volunteering (Self esteem was measured by the Maslow 
Social Personality Inventory, described in Chapter III ) The connection 
between volunteering and adjustment is probably debatable, however 

In the study by Fiedler ef al (1958), which has already been dis 
cussed, no relationship was found between self esteem and grade point 
average, counseling bureau visits or disciplinary ratings, all of which they 
had thought might plausibly be oinsidered behavioral indices of adjust 
meat 

Similarly, Turner and Vanderlippe (1958) obtained only nonsignifi 
cant trends toward higher grade point averages among iSs with high self 
ideal congruence (Ss high and low on self ideal congruence were com 
parable on the ACE test ) 

In contrast to the above findings with young adults, Coopersmith 
(1959) obtained a partial f of +30 (p < 01) between Iowa Achieve 
ment Test scores and self esteem, when sociometric status was held con 
stant His 5s were fifth and sixth grade children (See Table II) 

Eighty seven out of 102 of Coopersmith s 5s were rated by their 
teachers on a fourteen item Self Esteem Behavior Rating Form, which 
concerned such things as the child s self confidence in a new situation 
his need for reassurance and encouragement, and his reactions to failure 
The present author assumes that this may be considered to be an nd 
justment rating Coopenmith (1959, p 90) writes, Only in a minority 
of cases \%as there a marked discrepancy between the SEI (Self Esteem 
Imentory) and BRF (Behavior Rating Form) scores. His rationale for 
computing discrepancies and deciding upon criteria for marked discrcp 
anoes is not entirely clear from his published report, however 
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turity, and capacity for social relationships, and the capacities to integrate 
the self concept and handle the complexity of relationships with others. To 
measure self acceptance he used Brownfain s stability of self concept and 
negative self concept (See Chapter III for an evaluation of this lostni 
ment ) LaFon assumed that certain Rorsch&ch measures revealed respec 
tively the adjustment characteristics itemized above Two extreme groups 
of Ss differing in stability of self concept were drawn from a pool of 
146 female undergraduates (N = 60) On 28 Rorschach scoring items, 
22 / tests were in the prediaed direaion, three of them reaching the 05 
level or better From the 60 5s, two extreme groups of 20 each were 
drawn, differing with respect to negative self concept. In 20 out o 
28 Rorschach comparisons, differences were in the predicted direaion, 
With seten t tests reaching the 05 level or better Of course not all t e 
tests of significance were independent of one another However, we imy 
conclude that there is some trend in these data toward a correlation 
tween phenomenal self esteem and Rorschach scores purporting to meas 

tire adjustment’ In addition, judges attempted to rate the tot^ Rot 

schach protocols blindly with respect to over all self acceptance. o S 
such ratings were generally unreliable, the differences in 
ratings assigned to the extreme groups of 5s reached the 0 eve in 
of the two comparisons of groups differing in self concept. 


2*-dT Indices 

In the therapy study described in Section C 5 
rated TAT records on a seven point scale ranging f happy 

“nee, bordering on psychotic, or psychotic to selfidnl fS 

P«son, socially effeaive. No direct correlations 
“n the Butler and Haigh items and the TAT ,Kms (which 

Hownet, the g adjustment score on the Butler an S 
rorielited +92 with self ideal rs obtained from 23 b Pr P 
correlated + 63 with TAT adjustment ratings on 35 « a P 
Suggests that self ideal rs would corrclam with Dymon 
ratings. 

7 , , n954) scored TAT rec^ 

In the same research, Grummon and Jonn v "rnertal 

on the basis of psychoanalytically derived sea es jcc'rs. 

found no correlation between self ideal rs an 

^Sce a,apt„ III for Uuji^r and Hai^ ) 
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when comparing discrepant with nondiscrepant words (or when com- 
paring conflictual with nonconflictual words) . 

Halpern (1955, p. 452) suggested the possibility that "in areas where 
a person is discontent about his own behavior, disorganizing anxiety may 
be aroused and distortive defenses may be mobilized . . . [causing] aberra- 
tions in accurate interpersonal perceptions.” Such a rationale leads us to 
include his study in this section on self-regard and adjustment. He found 
that Ss predicted responses of others on the GAMIN Inventory more ac- 
curately for items on which Ss have Indicated they are "pleased” with their 
own self-ratings than for items with which they are "dissatisfied.” This 
finding may be attifactual, however, because (a) Halpern showed that his 
Ss' ability to predict accurately lay strictly in the items on which 5* and 
the predictee are actually similar; and (b) it seems likely, in view of 
studies on the Social Desirability faaor, that S and the prediaee would 
actually be similar mote often on items which any given S considers to 
be desirable attributes, 

C PROJECnVES FOR MEASURING ADJUSTMENT 

Although there has been considerable concern with the need to meas- 
ure the nonphenomenal self concept, very few studies have tried to 
me^e ’adjustment" by projeaive techniques (i.e., by nonphenomenal 
indices), and relate this to phenomenal self-esteem. Possibly this might 
be a means of exploring the notion that unusually high self-esteem repre- 
sents denial of maladjtistment, but this approach has not been tried. 

In the studies reviewed, a variety of projective measures of adjustment 
and indices of the phenomenal self have been used. Consequently no 
synthesis of results is possible. However, the findings of the investigations 
summarized below suggest that further search for relationships in this 
area may be worthwhile. 

Rorschach Indices 

(1954b) obtained a significant correlation between [Self 
Ideal] discrepancies and Rorschach signs of depression. (See Chapter III.) 

LaFon (1954) postulated that self-acceptance should correlate nega- 
tively with anxiety, hostility, and cridcality toward self and environment, 
defensive behavior, and indecisiveness, and should correlate positively with 
internalization of values, realistic perception, emotional stability and ma- 
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interviews and an autobiography, so to a certain extent they may be an- 
other reflection of S’s self-reports. 

AU five of these measures were applied to two different groups 
of -ys: (1) twenty male college students who were paid volunteers for 
taking tests in the interests of sdentific research; and (2) twenty-three 
closely similar paid volunteer students who took the tests in the belief that 
they were being tested for possible placement in an interesting paid job. 
In the first group, the average rho among the various measures (calculated 
from Kendall’s was "{“.65, which is highly significant. In the second 
group the rAo was “f“.45, indicating a significant degree of agreement. 
When the two correlation matrices were examined, it was found that nine 
out of ten correlations were larger for the first group than for the second 
group, whose members would have reason to try to put themselves in a 
good light when giving their direct reports. This substantiates the idea 
^hat the validity of phenomenal self-concept measures may be impaired 
by Ss view of the purpose of the investigation. Another point of interest 
is the finding that the three most unhealthy Ss, by their own reports (two 
in one group and one in the second group), were also judged most mal- 
adjusted by all the other techniques. This is congruent with the assumption 
that marked phenomenal self-derogation is more indicative of naaladjust- 
ttent than is marked phenomenal self-satisfaction indicative of adjustme^ 

We should also note that Cbodorkoff’s study (1955), mentioned 
^er Criterion b above, involved projectives as one basis for the adjust- 
meat ratings. 


d. Self-Report Instruments as Indices of Adjustment 
MMpj 


Five studies repon correlations between self-concept measures 
^OdPI scales. 

Merger (1955) found that self-acceptance in college ^wder^ « 
measured by his Self-Acceptance Scale, correlated negativdy wit 
scales on the Mb&I (D, P., P/, ^ f 

Borneo only). Self-acceptance correlated positively with K. 

correlation in the unexpeaed (i.e., positive) direaion was obtained 
% scale for men. (See Chapter UI for the Berger scales.) 

®lock and Thomas (1955) reponed that large 
'^'Pancies (on an eighty-adjeaive 5 sort) were associated with ma 
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Sentence Completion and Word Association 

CrandaU and Bellugi (1954) obtained a significant correlation be- 
tween "adjustment” scores derived from Rotter’s Incomplete Sentences 
Blank and favorability of self concept as revealed on a specially devised 
instrument. (See Table 11.) Paralleling the findings of many other work- 
ers concerning the lack of discriminating power of the ideal self, ad- 
justment was unrelated to the ideal self in this study. Interestingly enough, 
adjustment as discerned through favorability of peer evaluations of S did 
not correlate significantly with adjustment inferred from the Rotter Test. 
Thtis the problem of lack of correlation between indices purporting to 
measure "adjustment" is exemplified again. 

Secord and Jourard (1953) used a homonym test as a supposedly 
disguised index of anxiety about pain, disease, or bodily injury. Their 
hypothesis that this index of adjustment should be negatively related 
to phenomenal "body cathexis” (measured by a specially devised instru- 
ment) was upheld significantly for females, but nonsignificantly for males 
(See Chapter III) 

Davids’s (1955) study, comparing five measures of "adjustment," may 
be seen as an example pertinent to the present discussion, although it was 
not designed as a test of self-concept theory. Davids was interested in 
comparing indirect and projective measures of "alienation” (maladjust- 
ment) with S’s direct reports of (a) his own happiness (taken from the 
Happiness Self-Rating Scale used by Goldings [1954]— see Table III), 
and (b) his psychological and physiological disturbances (taken from the 
Ps)’chosomatic Inventory of Seitz and McFarland [1938]). The direct 
reports might be thought of as indexing 5’s phenomenal self concept of 
his own adjustment. The indirect measure was a specially prepared Sen- 
tence Completion Test aimed at tapping eight personality dispositions. 
Five of these were classified as "negative dispositions" and the score based 
on them was the "alienation” index. (The interjudge reliability of this 
instmment ran from 80% to 100% for individual records, across the eight 
categories plus a miscellaneous category.) The projective measure was a 
specially devised Word Assodatlon test, designed to pertain to the same 
eight categories and to yield an alienation score also. ( Interjudge correla- 
tion of ranks assigned Ss was +.89 and +.86 on two groups.) In addi- 
tion, an experienced clinician ranked Ss on "ego strength" (assumed 
to be highly correlated with adjustment) . These ratings were based on two 
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study Therefore the trends are not specific to one type of S or self regard 
measure 

Engel dealt with D, Pd, and K scales only With this quahfication, the 
following MMPI scale correlations with self regard measures ^ere signifi 
cant in all five studies K (the only positive rs), D, Pt, Sc, St In three 
of these studies Hs and Pd correlated significantly with self regard (al 
though these correlations were significant only for the women S$ m one of 
the three investigations) Pa correlated significantly with self regard in two 
smdies 

We have already said that significant correlations between two self 
reports ate generally suspect, since artifactual explanations are so plausible 
In answer to this, one might argue that the MMPI scales have already 
been demonstrated to have some validity as predictors of diagnosed pathol 
This being so, the self regard scores may be said to have been in 
directly associated with external behavior observations of adjustment in 
such studies as those reviewed above 

By similar reasoning the unanimous finding that self regard and K 
are positively correlated may imply that high phenomenal self regard is 
^sociated with denial of maladjustment in some cases, rather than being 
mdicative of good adjustment The following major problems remain un 
solved, then (1) the role of response sets and overlapping item content 
m determining the empirical correlations, (2) the means of distingms 
ing within the high self regard group, those Ss who are adjusted from 
those who ate maladjusted deniers 


^^casuTing Self Reported Adjustment 

Turning now to other instruments used to measure adjustment, we 
“ttd that Dymond (1954a) reports a significant correlation between se 
‘deal congruence and an adjustment score based on the same Q so 
(See Chapter III ) Ss were those involved in a therapy sm y 
^e findings were replicated wuth college students by Tumw an 
ippe (1958) These results seem to imply mostly that the s a ® 

® same idea concerning what would be ideal as the clinicians a 
'^bat would be adjusted 

Brownfam (1952) found that 5s showing a smaU 

and most pessimistic self concepts also had hig er se 
on the same instrument used to measure stability o se 
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merit on MMPI scales. Significant differences were found on Hs, D, Pdi 
Ps, and Sc scales. Self-ideal congruence correlated positively with their 
Ego-Control scale and with Little and Fisher’s Denial and Admission scales, 
both derived from the MMPI. This led them to suggest that Ss reporting 
high self-ideal congruence might be maladjusted deniers. (See Table 1.) 

Rosen (1956a, 1956b) obtained statements from college students con- 
cerning self-ideal discrepancies on the MMPI items themselves. He found 
a correlation of -b.87 between K and the number of items showing a dis- 
crepancy between S's actual and ideal self. One interpretation of this, 
parallel to that suggested by Block and Thomas, is that high self-ideal 
congruence results from the defense of denial rather than from good ad- 
justment. Rosen also found that self-ideal discrepancies correlated with 
profile elevation in Sc, Si, D, and Ps. The latter finding would, of course, 
be simply two ways of viewing the same self-report of symptoms, since 
die stated ideal was to be healthy on these items. In any event, the data 
do not permit clear conclusions in regard to self -minus-ideal discrepancies 
and adjustment, since the same instrument was used for both dependent 
and independent variable measures. 

Engel (1959) measured adjustment by the Pd and D scales of the 
MMPI, by peer ratings, and by teacher ratings. The MMPI findings will 
be considered here. Adolescents whose Q sorts (on a specially devised 
instnment) were persistently unfavorable to self over a two-year period 
had significantly higher Pd and D scores than Ss who persisted in a posi- 
tive self concept. Shifts from positive to negative self concept over the 
two-year period were significantly associated with higher scores on Pd 
and D, while shifts from negative to positive self concept were associated 
with significantly higher K scores. (See Table I.) 

In line with all the findings itemized above are the correlations ob- 
tained from psychiatric patients by Zuckerman and Monashkin (1957)> 
between self-minus-ideal discrepancies on Buss’s sixteen-adjective scales 
and various MMPI scales. Those correlations involving F, Hs, D, Pa, Ph 
Sc, and Si were significantly negative, while the correlation with K was 
significantly positive. (See Table II.) 

From the above five studies there is clear support for the contention 
that reported self-regard and certain clinical scales of the MMPI correlate 
negatively, while self-regard and K correlate positively. Ss differing in 
sex, age, and educational and psychiatric status were used in these various 
investigations, and a different measure of self-regard was e’"-^oved in each 
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and were freer of nervousness on GAMIN (See Chapter III for an 
evaluation of his stability score ) 

Fey (1957) formed four groups, high and low on Acceptance of 
Self and Acceptance of Others, based on scores from his own scales He 
compared the four groups on F scale, Edwards s PPS and Bills s lAV 
Items He reports items or subscores which significantly distinguish any 
of the four basic groups from the remaining three (Fey, 1957, p 46) 
With 104 Items or subscores, it appears that there muse have been 4l6 
significance tests Nineteen significant differences are reported, which it 
seems would be no more than would be expected by chance In any event, 
the significant differences do not form a clearly inrerpretable pattern, 
and no cross validation was done Fey (1954) also reports that neither 
Self Acceptance nor Acceptance of Others related significantly to expressed 
readiness for therapy However, 5s showing high Self Acceptance com 
bined with low Acceptance of Others distinguished themselves by their 
expressed indifference to therapy This finding raises again the question 
of the possible role of denial in some high Self Acceptance scores (See 
Chapter III for Fey s instrument ) 

Fiedler et al (1958), in their study frequently referred to under the 
other categories above, found significant correlations between self esteem 
and self satisfaction (alternate scores from the same self report items), 
and between each of these self concept reports and Taylor Anxiety scale 
scores 

Cowen Heilizer, Axelrod and Alexander (1957) found Taylor 
Anxiety Scale scores to be associated with Self, Self Acceptance, and 
[Self— Ideal] discrepancy scores on Bills s lAV Worchel (1957) reports 
that Self and [Self— Ideal] scores from the Self Aaivity Inventory corre 
lated with Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scores and Sarason Test Anxiety Scores 
(See Chapter III ) 

Hanlon Hofstaetter, and OConnor (1954) found highly significant 
linear fs between self ideal congruence (measured on a modified Q sort) 
and specific areas and items of the California Test of Personality 5s were 
male high school jimiots 

Eastman (1958) found a correlation between Marital Happiness, 
measured by a self report test, and self acceptance, measured by self re 
ported self minus ideal discrepancies (See Table II ) 

Bills (undated Manual for lAV) reports a significant negative asso 
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different nonclinical groups (two coUege groups, and two militaty groups) 
They say (p 351), The most important fact that emerges is the general 
lack of correlation among different indices [of adjustment]-eyen among 
those which ate reliably measurable and which could be expeaed to cor 
relate with each other Thus, our data yield no evidence *= 

assumption that adjustment in its present state of e nition, s ou 
considered a unitary trait in chmcally unselected pop ations 
It may weU be that the more fruitful approa* in 
research about adjustment and the self concept wi e 
particularized RR predictions and empirical exptorations ms i^th 

Lommendation of Piedler at Meanwhile, gathermg ogethe jte 

die heading of adjustment a diverse group of studies ( ^ ^ 

have not bL so categorized by their authors) f to 

that no easy synthesis of results concerning Ae r»f 

self concept is possible And of correlate of maladjustment 

the degree of self regard is a cause, effect, or correlate m j 

10 Acceptance of Self and Acceptance of Other, 

Many theorists believe that the ^ Mo'st Xn^this 

tively with the degree of regard a person acceptance and 

acceptance of others The completely specified 

sumed to be quite complex an ^ explored In general, the 

by theorists Neither have th^ been correlations 

available data are of two k and/or as a funaioo of 

(b) CO variation in the two tes^ experimentally induced success 

some common variable such as therapy, or experime 

or failure , ^ for t]]c stated purpose of infer 

Various tance of others ms section of the 

ring self acceptance and .,es in which the instruments were 

review also includes data wJuch self and other-approval 

not so labeled by the .nvesti|Uom b„.mm^^^^ 

may be inferred since Ss descrin 
evaluative traits 

a cnoss SECnoNAI. R ^ Have been found by 

Positive cross sectional R . .,,n. Bossom and Maslow 

(1952), Fey (1954) Bills 
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may correlate for artifaccual reasons sudi as the common influence of social 
desirability on the two instruments For this reason, studies which employ 
an external criterion of adjustment are preferable A few researchers 
have used projeaive tests to measure adjustment Although the trends of 
the individual studies suggest that future research relating projective tests 
to level of self regard may be wonhwhile, the studies do not permit any 
general conclusions, due to variations in hypotheses, instruments, methods, 
and 5*5 

Some of the investigations whidi use an external criterion of adjust 
ment involve groups which show extreme and rather obviously differ 
entiable total patterns For example, sick Ss are compared to well Ss, 
potentially delinquent Ss are compared to Ss who are unusually resistant 
to delinquency, marked academic underachievers are compared with sue 
cessful achievers In such investigations the predicted associations are most 
apt to be obtained, although there is much overlap in level of self regard 
between groups 

In a second group of studies, finer degrees of discrimination are re 
quited within the sick group Here findings are likely to become clouded 
and contradictory This may be due in part to the fact that finer dis 
criminations are more difficult to make Or it may be due to the fact 
that qualitative as well as quantitative differences in maladjustment pat 
terns among sick groups are important Hetors m the level of self regard 

In a third group of studies, degrees of adjustment are inferred through 
everyday behaviors (eg, popularity in the group, number of visits to 
the college infirmary) In these investigations the associations found are 
most tenuous or insignificant A number of plausible explanations for these 
tenuous or null findings may be offered (a) Perhaps there is no general 
dimension, adjustment, along which nonclinical persons may be arrayed 
, however, we assume that there is such a dimension, we can make two 
a ternate suggestions to account for the failure to get consistently positive 
results m the third group of studies (b) Perhaps relatively narrow criteria 
(such as visits to the college infirmar) ) are not as validly representatis e of 
the adjustment dimension as are global pattern criteria (such as academic 
underachievement) (c) Perhaps discriminations within a restriaed range 
are more difficult than is identification of extremes 

In support of the idea that there is no general adjustment dimension 
m nonclinical populations, ve can ate the results of Fiedler et el (1958) 
They applied se\en nonself report indices of adjustment to four quite 
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set influences cannot be precluded, however With self ratings constant, 
there was a significant tendency for 5s who thought their self ratings might 
be worse than their originally stated values to score higher on a specially 
devised Rationalization Projection Inventory Many of these inventory 
Items, in effect, attributed to others certain faults or responsibdities for 5s 
shortcomings Therefore these findings may be viewed as another instance 
of the correlation between acceptance of self and acceptance of others 
In this case, wide differences in the formats of the instruments, and the 
lapse of a week between marking the instruments suggest that response 
sets cannot be responsible for the correlation (See Table II ) 

Henry (1956) obtained a positive correlation between repotted 
tendencies toward blaming ones self and blaming others in a hypothetical 
situation in which one participant in a conversation gets hurt 

Bossom and Maslow (1937) found that the twenty two mmt secure 
judges rated standard photos as warm mote often ’ 'eTTest 

two least secure judges Security was inferred from the M^low S Test 

(Total N was 105 ) Opportunities for response set seem to be 

‘“*‘Zng Jewish coflege males those with high 
tended to hive more negative and fewer positive ‘ripifne 

parents than did those with low ant. Semmsm scores ( ^e 

format of the instruments used to measure ihe 

ciently to preclude effects of sunple response sent (See Section C 3 ot th 

,his section IS a study by Alfert 
Of possible indirect televanre j,._,ves were used (see Table 

(1958) A number of Lct.be self and one of each pair 

11), and 5s chose one of e^h pa congruence for an 5 was 

to describe the ideal self Degree jictween adjectives chosen to 

inferred from the number of com predicted what adjeaives 

describe self and ,0 describe id^s^ ^j^dves It could be determmed 
certain strangers would use to Kodency to ascribe to strangers 

whether 5 showed a proportionately g . , j jdf ideal congruence, or 

(1) adjectives for fad SpLeJ ^ '’'r” 

(2) adjeaives for which 5 him „ ^cr|te to 

self and ideal Among a , Kcnis on which 5 had reported self 
strangers proportionately more congruence within an 

ideal congruence If .y regard, we might ask whether 5s with 

individual 5 indicates high sell regal 
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(1957), Crandall and Bellugi (1954), Henry (1956), Omwake (1954), 
SarnoS (1955), Wylie (1957). Worchel (1957), and Zuckerman, Baer, 
andMonashkin (1956). Zimmer (1956) and Zelen (1954a, 1954b) ob- 
tained the only negative findings. Most of these researches involved college 
students or young adults. The "other” to which S was responding was 
usually a "generalized other” or parents 

The instruments employed by Berger, Bills, Fey, and Worchel are 
described rather fully in Chapter IlL Correlations between self-acceptance 
scores and acceptance-of-others scores which are obtained from any of 
these instruments may be inflated through response sets. These response 
sets could be due to the omnibus arrangements of self-referent and other 
referent items having similar format, to the use of the same items for self- 
rating and rating of others, and/or to Ss' tendencies consistently to use 
scale ranges around a given location and of a given width. 

Omwake (1954) gave Berger’s, Phillips’s, and Bills’s instruments to 
the same Ss, and correlated self-acceptance scores from each instrument 
against acceptance-of-others scores from each other instrument. In gen- 
eral, such cross-inscniment correlations were lower than correlations be- 
tween the^ self-acceptance scores and acceptance-of-others scores based on 
t e same i^trumenc. One of the six rs was insignificant. The two lowest 
rs involved BUls’s Index of Adjustment and Values, which differs most 
m tormat and content from the other two measures. Thus Omwake’s find- 


1 gs ^pport the idea that tesponse sets may inflate the within-instrumen 
corre atio^ etween self-acceptance scores and acceptance-of-others scores 
, f ^dl and Bellugi (1954) found significant correlations betweei 
e avora i ity of Ss self-ratings and the favorability of Ss" ratings of i 
nnll briefly observed. They used rating scales based oi 

, ^ the possible influence of response sets mus 

be considered. (See Table II.) 

(1956) found significant correla 
“ttd acceptance of mother, father, anc 
A ^®tma s) , and significant correlations between self-accept' 
^ of father and "people" (inpatients). Acceptance ol 

and others was measured in terras of [Self —Ideal] discrepancies or 
(S^Ta^^")*^ influence of response set cannot be precluded 


Wylie ( 1957) found significant correlations between self-ratings and 
mean ratings attributed to others on five evaluative trait scales. Response 
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Rudikoff (1954) reported that Ss' concepts of self and of "ordinary 
person’ were closer to the ideal after therapy than during t e pre erapy 
waiting period, as measured by appropriate f values rom u er a 
Haighs S sort items (See Chapter III for e ° 

On the other hand, Rosenman (1955) 
and researchers have variously stressed, ignore , or com in - pt 

which should have been analyzed separately when 3' 

anceand other acceptance mt IS, he propo^ -oo.^^^^^^^^ 
and to measure by different operations Ss p P 
0 / and aeons sLrd himself and others “/b “ 

interviews from nondirective counseling c^es, e mn 
judged successful, twelve of whom had been judged nnsuccessfuL 

coding scheme is desaibed in Chapter III ,r«oritt«ions The 

losenman (1955. P 278) -^.asi 

successfully rated clients see themselves as “““S XiCT^'l 
others whfle continuing to evaluate 'h^ - was 

increasingly negative way looec i .g 

revealed to possess an inverse relations ‘P concept theories and 

evaluation.’ These results seem to go g c self and other 

against some findings of positive a«ocianons between 

acceptance „ n^assy raises the ques 

In his comments following function of misleading coding 

tion whether Rosenman s results may attention on a deformed 

categories For example, if a ™*'Vrnos.t.ve aa.on toward th 
chUd, this would be coded by Rosenra P po,„ts 

coupled with negative (unloving) ev evaluation of an attribute 

the published data. ^ fa,jed to suppott the idra 

Gordon and Cartwrights ” „vely correlated 

that self acceptance and “.^“f 'cceptance of others among 

They obtained no greater Aan^ Acc^tance of others w^ measmed 

therapy clients than amorg “"““^^'^^p.led from E, PEC. ei F 
by a Self Other Attitude scale J^^jJ^eitatian personality, and fmm 
Scales of the CaI.formy™'fr^”_^„^ and methods, and 

Jenkins s Inventory relatea 
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high self regard showed more of this tendency to attribute their own self 
ideal congruent traits to others than did Ss with low self regard No such 
correlation was found This study seems to have a number of methodolog 
ical weaknesses associated with the unanalytical use of complicated global 
measures, and the application of some questionable statistical treatments 
Findings must, therefore, be viewed with reservations 

Zelen (1954a, 1954b) obtamed the only completely negative results 
in this area. Self acceptance was indexed by the California Test of Person 
ality and the Who Are You Test (described m Table II) Neither of these 
measures correlated with acceptance of others (indexed by the Bonney 
Sociometnc technique) The two measures of self acceptance intercor 
related highly (+73) Obviously response sets due to instrument format 
have been ruled out in this study The interpretation of the negative find 
mgs is unclear, however, since the instruments differ from those used in 
the other studies, and the subjects were children rather than college stu 
dents or young adults 

Zimmer (1956) asked airmen to rate the self, one harmonious peer, 
and one annoying peer on eight evaluative trait scales For all traits, cor 
relations between self and other were low, mostly insignificant There 
was no tendency for the self harmonious peer correlations to be higher 
M to go in a different direction from the self annoying peer correlations 
The source of these puzzling findings is not dear It is obvious that, 
even with response set operating, results do not always confirm the hy 

acceptance of self correlates with acceptance of others (See 
Table II ) ^ 

b Covariation of Self Acceptance and Acceptance of 
Others as a Fonchon of Time and/or a Third Variable 

■When we inspect studies in which covariation of self accepting and 
other accepting responses is studied as a function of time and/or a third 
variable, we find more puzzling results 

Scheerer (1949) repotted that acceptance of others increased during 
t ^ '^as correlated across therapy interviews with acceptance of 

self, when both these variables were coded from interviews Stock (1949) 
s ow t at average affect for self and for others was correlated across 
therapy interviews, when both these variables were coded from interviews 
(Sec Chaptet III fot a description of their coding techniques ) 
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sica persons who score high on F and E scales are showing hostility to- 
^ others, they should be found among those less accepting of self. 
rtowever,twoconsiderations complicate this simple idea: (a) Presumably 
eet ocentric person, although rejeaing some others (the outgroups), 

ingroup). Or the authoritarian person, 
some others (c.g., intellectuals, nonconformists, homo* 
1 P others highly (c-g., parents, patriots). Tlius 

sra e scores, or preference for European over American ways, Indb 
«ncl° ““'jf acceptance of others, malting theoretical ptciliciloiK 

, (b) The acceptance-of-self score, on an instrument based on 


report, may be inflated by denial. This mcclumbio 
toiitiri related to the repression and denial which Is 1'^^'!*'’.'^ 

theiP ®^°res on the F and E scales (Loevinger 8i OssorJo, IP. , 
wit^i self-esteem or self-acceptance should correlate po' 

and E scores. 

self.-l investigators have obtained findings wlilcli SO/W /thdO 

cenf • positively associated with authoritarianism I'”*' |PMl 

and '®'? & Perlmutter, 1954; Pearl. 1954; 

& Lorr. 1956). Rokeach and Pnichtrr 1 , 

and, obtained low but significant negative corre al 0 ' . ^ 

^«ght (1954) found no changes in F and E "Ca o .H 

^«ng in 5 s showed increased self-esteem w!l > ' 

, salient features of these Btuille'' 

y their results cannot be synthesized in order m ' 

Meaningful conclusions. >vUl' 

Brodbeck and Perlmutter (1954) undt'l m„c(> aH 

'"f-self scores (on a specially devised scalc)^ jirnO*’-'*''" 'lie 

Sec 


American ui: (i c , -hey 

ttems in the instrument were negatively p ' 4 

( 1954 ) 

butions of twelve neurot.c O’ ^ 

^ith prethetapy E- and ilo'*’ rto» 

self-concept faLrs were ^ „xk«y ‘^A ^ 

liancc; (B) lack of awareness ,io.l. 

and hostility control, C f 
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tolerance of differing opinions. Since these same clients did show increas- 
ing acceptance of self and others, when such acceptance was measured 
by l2'Sort correlations, it appears that the Self-Other Attitude Scale is not 
measuring the same thing as the more direct measures do. Or perhaps 
the findings with the more direct measures may be at least partly arti- 
factual. 

In a group subjected to experimentally induced "success,” Diller 
(1954) found correlations in the -t-.70s between changes in self-ratings 
and changes in ratings assigned to friends. No such correlations were 
found in a group subjeaed to experimental "failure,” however. (See Table 
11 and Section C-7 of this chapter.) 

Eastman (1958) obtained an interesting sex difference in acceptance 
of others, though not in self-acceptance. Although self-acceptance of men 
and women in his sample did not differ, acceptance of "women in gen- 
eral was less on the part of both men and women than was "acceptance 
of men.” (See Tables II and III.) 

c. Summary 

_ We have cited twenty-one studies which related 5's level of self-regard 
with the level of regard S manifests for other persons. Many of these in- 
vestigations were specifically concerned with "self-acceptance" and "accept- 
ance of others.” 

On whole, the evidence supports the hypothesized association be- 
tween se -acceptance (or high self-regard) and acceptance of others (or 
ig regard for others). Two considerations induce caution in interpret- 
ing these results: (a) Possiblities for attifactual contamination are present 
m ° ^ smdies, most often through common response sets of various 
ns ( ) A few puzzling exceptions and contradictions occur in the 
reported results. 

Since aU of the designs are of the R-R variety, no cause-effect'in- 
ferences can be drawn. 

11. Self -Esteem and Authoritarianism and/or Ethnocentrism 

A number of investigators have correlated self-esteem with some 
measure of ethnocentrism and/or authoritarianism. The relationship of 
such studies to self-concept theory is not obvious or straightforward. Pre- 
sumably acceptance of self is associa^l with acceptance of others, and 
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compared with equivalent no therapy controls, as described in Rogers and 
Dymond (1954) Therapy and control Ss were comparable at the outset 
on the Self Other Attitude Scale, and no statistically significant differences 
in attitude change were found, either on the scale as a whole, or on each 
subscale taken separately 

Summary 

It IS impossible to deade on theoretical grounds just what direaion 
of correlation would be expected between level of self regard and ethno- 
centrism or authoritarianism In four of the studies reviewed above, high 
self regard was associated with higher P and E scale scores, or with 
preference for the ingroup In one investigation, high self rejection was 
associated with high P and E scale scores, and a sixth study gave no evi 
dence of association between self regard and R or B scores The significant 
correlations going in either direction may plausibly be explained in terms 
of denial or in ferms of response sets. 

It might seem at first glance that most of these studies contradict 
the finding of positive correlation between self acceptance and acceptance 
of others, which we reported in Section C 10 of this chapter However, 
for reasons we have discussed abov^ the present investigations cannot be 
clearly compared with those reviewed m Section CIO 

12 Sel^ Concept and Level of Aspiration Behavior (LA) 

A number of psychologists have postulated that behavior in the ex 
perimental Level of Aspiration situation is a fimction of self regard Here 
again we are confronted with an intriguing but very complex situation 
which does not lend itself to unambiguous predictions In order to con 
sider what these two secs of responses might have in common, we must 
examine the possible interpretations of each separately Since reponed 
self regard is presumably the more enduring characteristic; and it may be 
one of the antecedents of Level of Aspiration behavior, we may profitably 
begin by examining its meaning 

Some investigators have studied the relationship between LA be 
havior and self acceptance when the latter refers to a posiHve feeling 
towards oneself, including ones good and bad atttibntes Others have 
used self ideal congruence to index self regard Although self acceptance 
and self ideal congruence undoubtedly overlap, they are also somewhat 
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significantly with P- and with £-scale scores, that is, high self-esteem and 
unawareness of own impulses was associated with high F and E scores. 
The size of the pretherapy self-ideal correlation also correlated significantly 
with total E-scale scores. Changes in the various scores over therapy were 
intercorrelated, the only significant finding being an association of E-scale 
shifts with shifts in Factor B. On the basis of the information given, one 
cannot ascertain whether the obtained correlations may be in part artifacts 
of common scale content and/or social desirability response set. (See 
Table III.) 

Petlmutter (1954) found that Ss repotting lower self-esteem showed 
significantly more desire to travel in a foreign country than did Ss report- 
ing high self-esteem. Since we do not know whether these Ss were 
comparable on other factors relevant to desire to travel, these findings 
ate uninterpretable. (His main hypothesis was that 5 would prefer to 
live for a year in a foreign country whose typical inhabitants were per- 
ceived by 5 as similar to his own self concept. His residts tend to support 
this idea. However, three out of five positive comparisons involve pref- 
erences to live in England, so that the question of the role of language simi- 
larity [as against perceived personal similarity] cannot be ruled out.) (See 
Table 11.) 


As mentioned earlier, Rubenstein and Lorr (1956) found that 5s 
who prematurely terminated psychotherapy were more self-satisfied, ac- 
cording to self-rating scales, than were remainers. They also scored higher 
on F-scale items, implying a positive relationship between self-satisfaction 
an F. These results also suggest the possibility that such positive relation- 
ships may be due to a common factor of denial, which is manifested in 
leaving therapy and in the two instruments. (See Table 11.) 

Rokeach and Fmchter (1956) found low but significant correlations 
etween self-rejection scores, based on five items, and scores based on 
F-sca_Ie and E-scale items respectively. ("Self-rejection” was factoriaUy 
discnmmable from F and E.) Since all the self-rejection items were 
negatively phrased, there seems to be a possibility that the acquiescence 
response sec was responsible for the correlation. (See Table II.) 

Perhaps psychotherapy will increase one’s acceptance of and respect 
for others. To explore this hypothesis, Gordon and Cartwright (1954) 
constructed a Self-Other Attitude Scale, consisting of the California E, F, 
and PEC scales, a number of items from Jenkins’s Sentiments Inventory, 
and some specially constructed items. 5s who had received therapy were 
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discrepancy itself what combinations of ideal-rating and self-rating went 
into making it this siae. For ejcample, assume two Ss showing small 
[Self— Ideal] discrepancies. One has placed his self-rating and his ideal- 
rating close together, within the range of the scale which would be con- 
sidered to be moderately favorable, according to the cultural stereotype. 
The other S also has placed his self- and his ideal-ratings dose to each 
other, but both the ideal- and self-ratings ate very neat to the point on the 
scale which would be considered most favorable, according to the cultural 
Stereotype. 

Is it reasonable to expect the same LA behavior from these two 5“$? 
In the LA experiment, £ sets the “actual self' evaluation of S, so far as the 
experimental task perfornfance is concerned. Let us assume that there is 
a parallel between S's reported actual self on the self-regard measure and 
the "actual self" which E assigns to S (i.e., S's allegedly attained LA score). 
Let us further assume a parallel between S's reported ideal self on the 
self«regard measure and his aspiration score in the LA experiment. On this 
assumption we might predict that the first S mentioned above will show 
small goal discrepancies and the second S will show large, positive goal 
discrepancy scores even though both have small [Self— Ideal) discrepan- 
cies on the self-regard measure. This is only one example of the difficul- 
ties we get into when trying to make psychologically meaningful con- 
neaions between these two types of behavior, since each type of be- 
havior is measured by a dual index, and the components of each index may 
vary without affeaing the respective total scores. 

a. [Self— Ideal] DisatEPANaES, Self-Acceptance, 

Self-Adequacy, and LA Behavior 

Five articles have used [Self — Ideal] discrepancies as a measure of 
self-regard. Even among these studies there is no easy comparison, since 
each used a different instrument for obtaining [Self —Ideal] disaepancies, 
and a different measure for LA. (In faa, one of these studies employs « 
Achievement rather than LA as the dependent variable, but it is included 
here since it seems most nearly to belong in this group.) 

In the earliest such undertaking, Pauline Sears (1941) found an aS’ 
sociation between size of positive discrepancy score in an experimental 
LA task and the size of stated [Self— Ideal] discrepancies of her child Ss 
on academic tasks. "Realistic" self was artifically held constant across Ss 
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different from one another, conceptually and operationally. This implies 
that they probably will not have the same relationship with experimental 
Level of Aspiration behavior. 

Furthermore, we must point out diat self-regard, by either type of 
definition, may refer to certain traits or areas of functioning, or it may 
refer to a global attitude toward the total self. Sometimes investigators 
seem to assume that specific self-regard measures are interchangeable in- 
dices of global self-regard. Only by making such an assumption would it 
seem reasonable to try to relate sudi self-regard measures to narrowly 
restricted laboratory tasks used in LA experiments. 

Actually, if the index used to measure self-regard refers to limited 
traits only, there might be little relation between self-regard and experi- 
mental behavior, since we know that LA tasks may not be assumed to 
reveal any over-all or global level of aspiration. (See Bills, 1953c.) For 
example, it does not seem particularly convincing to postulate a connec- 
tion between a girl’s LA behavior on a code deciphering task and her self- 
regard with respect to her social effectiveness. Too few researchers, how- 
ever, have taken care to make the content of the self-regard referents 
plausibly relevant to the LA task. 

Assuming a global measure of self-regard, or a self-regard measure 
whose content is relevant to the LA task, we still need to consider what 
LA behaviors would make sense in terms of the two kinds of self-regard 
measures (direct statements of acceptance as contrasted to [Self — Ideal] 
discrepancies). A plausible hypothesis would be that self -accepting per- 
sons will have small, probably positive, goal discrepancy scores on die LA 
task. The prediction for the self-rejeaing person is less clear: (1) Per- 
haps he would protea his self-regard by negative goal-discrepancy scores 
which he could easily exceed; or (2) perhaps he would show unusually 
high positive goal-discrepancy scores. The latter might stem from a desire 
to demonstrate superior ambition, or a need to punish the unworthy self 
through failure. Or it might simply be one more lefleaion of die type of 
generally unrealistic goal setting which underlies his poor self-regard. 

When we look at [Self— Ideal] discrepancies as measures of self- 
regard, the situation becomes even more complicated. In a sense [Self — 
Ideal] disaepancies ate derived from a statement of aspirations (ideal 
self) and a statement of perceived attainment (actual self). It is often 
assumed that a small disaepancy indicams high self-regard. However, it is 
important to note that one cannot say from the size of the [Self— Ideal] 
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mean (or with [Self Ideal] scores below the mean) were significantly 
more variable on LA scores than were the remaining Ss (See Chapter III 
for a discussion of Bills s JAV ) 

Problems of interpretation of two part indices are also posed in con 
nection with Sterner s (1957) work, which compared stability of the 
self concept to LA behavior He used a stability measure similar to 
Brownfams (le, he scored the range between Ss most optimistic and 
pessimistic self rating on twenty vanaWes) These scores were compared 
to similar optimistic minus pessimistic ranges in the estimates which Ss 
made of their performances on a Level of Aspiration task (anagrams) 
Significant associations were not obtained between these two dyadic 
indices 

Instability of self concept did tend to be associated significantly with 
S’s expectation that hts anagram bdiavior would be quite different next 
semester than during the experimental period Ss with unstable self con 
cepts tended on the LA task to sec goals which were high relative to tbeir 
past performance, and to sec goals which proved to be overestimates of 
actually attained scores Ss whose realistic self ratmgs were near their most 
pessimistic self ratings tended on the LA task to set their realistic LA goal 
nearer to their pessimistic than to their optimistic goal and to set goals 
close to or lower than their past per/omiance 

It seems dear that some association between self perception responses 
and Level of Aspiration behavior has been found in Steiner s study How 
ever, since each of the indices related is a complex one one cannot be sure 
what variables are contributing to the findings As in Brownfams study 
(discussed m Chapter III), one wonders whether a simple sdf rating value, 
or the most pessimistic self rating taken alone, might not predict LA 
behavior just as well as do the complex range and ratio scores in which 
the values of the component variables and their modes of combination are 
unknown (See Table II ) 

b Limited Self Evaluation and LA Behavior 

In the next investigation to be dcsaibed, the self c\ aluation and LA 
variables were quite speaficalJy defined in a mutually relevant manner 
Strongly positive findings vere obtained (Gilmskj, 1949) As a first step, 

Ss estimated their own IQs Then they were given a ^ ocabulary test which 
allegedly measured IQ In different groups, Ss were told that 18 corrca 
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in the experimental LA situation, so the discrepancy scores must be a func- 
tion of individual differences in stated level of aspiration, however one 
cannot teU from the data presented to what extent the larger [Self Weall 
discrepancies are due to statements of unusually high ideals, low realistic 

self, or both. (See Table II.) ^ i • i,* 

Martire ( 1956) , using male college students, obtained no relationship 
between either Realistic or Wishful LA scores on a scrambled words rest 
and [Self— Ideal] discrepancies on 6ve "achievement related traits. The 
traits were: Intelligence, Initiative, Creativeness, Motivation. General Suc- 
cess. He did find that Ss making high « Achievement scores under bo* 
neutral and achievement-related testing conditions showed high [Self 
Ideal] discrepancies. (See Table II.) 

Lepine and Chodorkoff (1955) used two indices of self-regard; a 
■'self-adequacy" score derived from seleaed (2‘Sort items, and a [Self 
Ideal] discrepancy score based on the entire set of items. (See Table I.) 
No significant correlations were obtained between either of these indices 
of self-regard and goal-disaepancy scores from a code deciphering task. 
A new score was derived, subtraaing mean goal-discrepancy score under 
improving performance from mean goal-discrepancy score under poorer 
performance. This score correlated •4“.43 with "self-adequacy," but insig- 
nificantly with [Self— Ideal] disaepancy. This latter finding is pu^lirig, 
since the two goal-discrepancy scores correlated This makes it dif- 

ficult to see how a score derived from these two would be uncorrelated 
enough with either of its components to behave so differently from either 
component when related to a third varitdjle. (See Table I.) 

Using [Self — Ideal] disaepancies from the Self-Activity Inventory, 
Miller and Worchel (1956) found no relationship between self-regard and 
n Achievement. (N Achievement was measured under "neutral” condi- 
tions, apparently.) The use of some female Ss who are known not to give 
results like male 5s, so far as n Achievement is concerned, may have some 
bearing on these results. (See Chapter III for a description of the Self- 


Activity Inventory.) 

Darts, Rotter’s Board, marking out letters, substituting letters, and 
addition were the five LA tasks which Bills (1953c) correlated with 
Self Acceptance and with [Self — Ideal] discrepancy scores from the Index 
of Adjustment and Values. Two of the ten correlations were significant: 
Rotter Board versus Self Acceptance and mark-out versus [Self Ideal] 
discrepancies. On two tasks 5s with Self Acceptance scores above the 
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possible to interpret dearly, mostly because of the unanalytical use of 
dyadic indices. 

One investigator used limited self-evaiuations which were dosely 
relevant to the LA task. She obtained a strong assodation between self- 
evaluations and Level of Aspiration scores. 

Another researcher tried to relate nonphenomenal self-regard to 
LA behavior. Lack of information about bis measuring instrument pre- 
cludes dear interpretation of his findings. 
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words was the norm for varying occupational and IQ levels «"e‘ng 
80 to 170 by steps of ten IQ points Ss then estimated their petfotman 
on L vocabulary test The mean LA correlated + 67 with the disaW 
between Ss perception of his own IQ and the stated IQ 
group This experiment demonstrated that an aspect of P 

L Lful in predicting fs LA behavior It of course does ”Ot P«“tt us 
to know what cognitive and emotional variables were involved in pro 
I ducing this relationship 


c. Nonphenomenal Self Regard and LA Behavior 

A completely different means of estimating feelings of adequacy and 
self acceptance was used by Cohen, namely, the Rorschach (1954) 
thou^ his score purports to measure the wonphenomenal self, his stu y 
IS included in this chapter on the phenomenal self in order to bring out its 
connection with the other studies of LA behavior repotted here 
of adequacy, inferred on an unspecified basis from the Rorschach, showe 
a curvilinear relationship with LA (le high and low extremes o ^ 
setting go with self rejection) In view of our lack of knowledge about 
the self indices used, a detailed critique of this study is not possible 


Summary 

On the basis of present theory, it is impossible to state clear postulates 
concerning the relationship between self regard and (1) Level of Aspira 
tion behavior on an experimental task, (2) n Achievement We question 
whether one can reasonably assume that any or all aspects of self regard 
will correlate with LA behavior on r^tricted laboratory tasks It may be 
more reasonable to assume that general self regard will correlate with 
Achievement 

So far as measurement IS concerned LA behavior and self regard 
have both frequently been measured by two part indices In addition, each 
of the SIX studies which related general self regard to experimental LA be 
havior or n Achievement used a different measure of self regard and o 
la behavior or n Achievement We should not be surprised, then, that 
our conclusions from these six studies are as follows (1) One cannot 
synthesize the results of these investigations (2) Many of the findings 
are negative (3) Those findings which are positive are difficult or im 
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learning occurs pre verbally, and the need to maintain self esteem will lead 
to repression and denial 

Some workers, apparently strongly influenced by Freudian views, 
seem to imply that the unconscious self concept will be more potent than 
the phenomenal self in determining behavior (See Fisher and Cleveland, 
1958a, for example ) 

With the measurement of such noophenomenal determinants we are 
again presented with the question of construct validity The speafications 
presented in Chapter III for establishing such validity could and should be 
applied here as well With few exceptions, however, these speciflcations 
have been almost entirely ignored by users of nonphenomenal indices, and 
such measures have remained largely unvalidated 

In particular there is a unique and diScule requirement ol dts 
criminant validity for this type of measure which has received httle or no 
recognition If one is to say that a certain projective response or score 
represents an »«conscious attitude toward the self, one must prove nor 
only that S holds this attitude but that he is unaware of it At the very 
least one should check to see whether the same attitude might be con 
sciously present, as inferred from a self report If the inferences from the 
self report and the projective measure differ, one may then have grounds 
for exploring the more complex assumption that the projective measure 
IS revealing an unconscious self attitude Almost universally, however, this 
measurement problem has been overlooked by workers interested in the 
measurement of the so called unconscious self concept 

B Survey of SPEanc Measures Used in This Area and of 
Studies Relating the Nonphenomenal Self to Other Variables 
There are relatively few studies involving the unconscious self con 
cept, and the state of measurement in this held is undeveloped and con 
fused Therefore we shall not separate the discussion of the instruments 
from the discussion of the studies about the unconscious self concept 

We shall organize the chapter according to the instruments used, 
under the foUowing headings (1) TAT and other picture judging and 
story telling techniques, (2) Rorschach scores (other than Fishers scores 
purporting to index body image), (3) various indices which have been 
used mainly by Fisher and his assoaates to index body image, (4) miscel 
laneous indices which have been used only once or twice, and on which 
reliability and/or validity information is quite incomplete 
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Operational Definitions of the 
Nonphenomenal Self and 
Its Relationships to 
Other Variables 

A General Problems of Construct Validity 

As we stated at the outset, theorists who accord a prominent role to 
constructs concerning the self arc not consistently or exclusively phe 
nomenological Typically, however, they are very vague and incomplete 
as to (1) what kinds of nonphenomenological constructs shall be admitted 
into their theories, (2) how these constructs shall be articulated into their 
system of postulates , and (3) how these nonphenomenological determi 
nants shall be tied to observables Nevertheless some effort has been ex 
pended by empirical workers m attempts to measure such processes as 
unconscious aspects of the self concept and other nonphenomenological 
variables which they believe to be pertinent to self theories Researchers 
who do this seem to base their work implicitly and/or explicitly on two 
lines of reasoning ( 1 ) It is obvious that the phenomenal self, at least 
as measured by currently used instruments, is far from providing a suf 
ficient basis for accurate predictions of 5$ behaviors This lack of predic 
tive power may be presumed to stem in part from the fact that instruments 
which purport to measure the phenomenal field will provide an incomplete 
inventory of relevant variables, no matter how highly perfected they may 
eventually become for the purpose of measuring the phenomenal field 
(2) Because of theoretical reasons one might expect that important 
characteristics of S and his relanon with his environment would be un 
available to his phenomenal field Theorists point out that much important 
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twenty male college students and used the stones they gave m response 
to cards 3, 6, 7, 8, and 13 of the male senes Amount of aggression and 
direction of aggression were scored blindly An experienced clinical 
psychologist who had known the 5“$ for about eighteen months also rated 
each S as to amount and direcoon of aggression Ss rated themselves on 
amount of aggression The mvescigacors obtained no correlation between 
self evaluations of aggression and TAT or diniaans racing of S^s ag 
gressiveness 

At first glance this might seem to imply that the TAT was measuring 
an unconscious self picture of aggression which differed from Ss con 
sciously avowed aggressiveness However, a highly significant relationship 
was found between the direaion of aggression, as rated from TAT, and 
strength of aggression, as evaluated by self Ss showing anger out on 
the TAT evaluated themselves high on aggression, while Ss showing 
anger in on the TAT evaluated themselves low on aggression Since 
aggression was evidently not dearly defined for Ss oa their self rating 
scale, It 15 quite plausible, as the audiors point out, that Ss assumed aggres 
Sion meant outwardly directed hostili^ If 5*$ did so interpret the self rating 
scale, the findings offer no reason to suppose that the TAT was necessarily 
measuring a variable of which Ss were unaware Had they been specifically 
instruaed to rate themselves on strength of inwardly direaed aggression 
their self ratings might have correlated with degree of anger m" inferred 
from the TAT This possibility was essentially unexplored by the method 
used 

iCardiner and Ovcsy (cited in Karon 1958) used the TAT to infer 
self hatred in their Negro Ss Rorschachs, psychoanalytic interviews, and 
TATs agreed m indicating a large amount of self hatred in the group It 
IS not clear, however, that the TAT was revealing nonphenomenal self 
hatred 

Mussen and Jones (1957) found that late mat unog boys showed 
mote negative self concepts than earlj^ £Daturwg~boys ^ Negative self 
concept IS inferred if the TAT hero ss described in negative terms such 
as ’mbe cjJe weakling, or fanatic. N o empirical information on relevant 
construct validity is offered 

Mussen and Porter (1959) employed five TAT cards and three other 
pictures to index negativity of self conapt." Their study of the self 
concepts of college male leaders is discussed in Chapter IV, above Each 
story was given one point toward the negativity of self ♦concept score if the 
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1. TAT AND Other Picture- judging or Story-telling 
Techniques 

The TAT has been used by several workers for the purpose of in- 
ferring something about the self concept. The implication seems to be that 
it indexes the nonphenomenal rather than the phenomenal self concept. 
However, as the six studies described below reveal, there is no satisfactory 
proof that any TAT "score,” including the attributes which S assigns to 
TAT figures, reflects S’s unconscious picture of himself. 

Friedman (1955) used as a measure of "proiected self," a Q sort 
made by E on the basis of his global appraisal of S’s stories about cards 1, 
3BM, 6BM, 7BM, and 14 of the TAT. (See Table I.) Friedman correlated 
this sort with S’s self-sort of the same statements which was supposed to 
index S's phenomenal self. It was assumed that lack of correlation between 
phenomenal self and TAT self indicates "a large portion of personal experi- 
ence out of awareness.” Therefore it was predicted that correlations be- 
tween phenomenal self and projeaed self would be higher for normals 
than for neurotics and paranoid sdiizophrenics. He found the expected 
rank order among the magnitudes of the correlations, but the difference 
between correlations for normal and neurotic Ss was small and not signifi- 
cant. (Those of the paranoid schizophrenics were significantly smaller 
than each of the other two groups.) 

The findings are puzzling, however, because the self-ideal correlations 
of neurotics were near zero while the correlations between their phe- 
nomenal self and projected self were as high as those of the normals. 
This implies, according to the author’s interpretation, that the qualities 
diey projected into the TAT were their own negative ones of which they 
were already aware (as indicated through their self-ideal correlations). 

Child, Frank, and Storm (1956) could find no consistent or signifi- 
cant pattern of relationships between TAT scores for twenty Murray 
variables and the respeaive self-ratings. They used the group procedure 
of McClelland et al. to obtain stories for cards 1, 18BM, 7BM, 13B, 6BM, 
12M, 14, and 10. In thus failing to find a correspondence between the 
TAT and an alleged measure of the phenomenal self, they of course did 
not prove that the low correlations were due to the fact that die TAT 
was revealing the unconscious self concepts of their Ss (nor did diey 
make such a claim). (See Table II for Child’s rating scales.) 

Davids, Henry, McArthur,' and McNamara (1955) gave the TAT to 
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assumption that the scales measure the nonphenomenal self, and to the 
hypothesis that therapy results in changes toward a healthier nonphe 
nomenal self However, this interpretation is hy no means unequivocal 
(See Chapter IV, Section C 5, for a detailed discussion of the problems 
of therapy studies as tests of propositions from personality theory, and for 
a summary of results obtained with the use of measures purporting to index 
the phenomenal self ) 

Alexander (1951) hypothesiaed that certain sttucmtal character 
istics of the self f dev iation of self, dependency, anxiety, conflia ) would 
prevent teachers from showing affection for children Stories told by 25 
tparhpr. ,n response to child and child adult pictures were coded on the 
four characteristics, and teachers were then classified as to the amount 
of affection they would show to children Staff observers rated the acmal 
behavior of each teacher on a three point scale of affeaion and warmth 
The operations for arriving at both sets of ratings are incompletely spKi 
fied, and no reliabili^ or validity information is available in the 1951 
reference (although some additional facts about the imtrument are given 
in Alexander, 1950) The correspondence between the two sets of data 
is reported to exceed the 01 level but the metboiof determining ch^ce 
expectancy is not clearly specified and seems possibly inappropmte Con 
se^uently there is doubt whether even R R conclusions can be eaiirf 

Goldinas (1954) found no correlation between twenty Ss con 
sciousTav^ei (seif rated, happiness and .he 
attribuled to photos of persons wi* 

r hCrrifnm 

sons rachistoscopm pr^etee which had been 

judged by Bs to be of ^ photograph quickly, ar a 

nizing her own picture by supe p S _ -e - face DcfensiTC Ss 
low lUummation level on a neutral J ^ “ essions as 

unwittingly evaluated ffieir f 

Significantly less attractive than Mcressions The externally 

wittingly evaluated their own photographed expressions 
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hero was pictured as a j ^Iure. disgusted, ashamed, angry with himself, or 
was desaibed m unHatmlmslimir' Eadiltory^ was“Sso given one point 
toward a feelings of adequacy score if the hero was described as self con- 
fident, self assured, satisfied with the way things are going, capable of 

his own problem's "^N ^esnoh^^chlevement « Aggression 

were”3s^coted ) No provision^as made for the possible influence o 
total verbal output upon the opportunity to accumulate points on any or 
all of these scales Two judges reached 87% agreement on all scales com 
bined, on 120 stories Construct validity for inferring basic self concepts 
IS assumed 

In the smdy of nondirective therapy reported in Rogers and Dymond 
(1954), 23 clients took the TAT three times before therapy, after 
therapy, and at a follow up point Sixteen control Ss took the test at 
comparable points in time By means of a specially prepared set of cri 
teria, the TATs were scored on 23 scales including self concept, ideal self, 
and self and others (Grummon & John, 1954) Each scale was rated by at 
least five judges, and interjudge agreement was significant at the 01 level 
Two judges rerated 23 protocols after six months to one year, and a rho 
for each scale was computed for each judge An average rho of + 77 was 
obtained for the first 18 scales (which included the three self scales) 
Apparently the TAT self scales were intended to tap the nonphenomenal 
self concept, since they were devised by a psychoanalytically oriented re 
searcher and they were obtained from a projective test If correlations 
had been presented between the TAT self scales and the self ideal rs which 
were obtained from these 5s, some light would have been thrown on the 
discriminant validity of the TAT scales as indicators of the wowphenomenal 
self However, no such correlations are reported On each of the three self 
scales from 38% to 57% of the therapy 5s showed no change Of those 
who showed any change, the greater number moved toward a healthier 
rating By a one tailed sign test two of these comparisons were significant 
at the 05 level or better So fat as the nontherapy control 5s were con 
cerned, on each of the three self scales only 25% to 31% showed no change 
None of the scale comparisons for diese 5s showed significantly more con 
trol 5s changing toward healthier scores than toward unhealthier scores 
No direct comparisons of the experimental and control groups was made 
on the self scales The trends in the data are slight, and the construct 
validity of the TAT scales for inferring the nonphenomenal self is un 
knowri "W? coqclud? that the findings may give some slight support to the 
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and postpubescent boys complete, m the third person two stones involv 
ing, respeCTively, heterosexual development and emancipation from par 
ents Six psychologists reached 87% agreement In assigning the hetero 
sexual stories, and 75% agreement m assigning the emancipation stones 
to one of five categories along a scale of maturity Although the £s pre 
sumed that the stones revealed self attitudes of their Ss without Ss being 
aware of the purpose of the task, no evidence of such construct validity 
is presented These Es applied to the same Ss (1) a figure-drawing test 
which also purported to measure the nonphenomenal self concept (see 
Table IV), (2) a Vineland Maturity Scale purporting to measure the 
phenomenal self concept (see Table II) No intercorrelations among the 
measures are given to throw It^c on oanvergent or disaimmant validity 
of the various measures As indicated m Chapter IV, the authors hypothe 
sized that physiological development (as indexed through pubic hair rat 
ings) would be associated with self concept differences None of the 
nonphenomenal measures was significantly related to pubic hair tarings, 
however, when CA with all thar u imphcs psychoJogically was held coa 
stant The only positive Bniings, with CA controlled involved the Vine 
land Scale. 

Walsh (1956) used the Driscoll Play Kit to have forty Ss make up 
ten stories from incomplete stems Each verbatim story was judged globally 
on a five point scale m each of five categories detailed direaions for 
which are published Exaa scale agreement among three judges across all 
categories ranged from 68% to 93% on forty randomly seleaed stories 
Ts self concept was inferred from the behavior and attitudes he attributed 
to the boy doll Twenty bright, academic underachievers showed more 
inadequate and crippling self concepts than did twenty matched, bright, 
normal achievers This finding is interpreted in two ways (1) as sup 
port for the validity of the instrument for inferring the self concept (2) 
as confirmation of the authors hypothesis in regard to the relationship 
between self concept and undecscbtevetnetit. 

Although this IS a projective test there is no demonstration of its dis 
CTiminant validity in contrast to what would have been obtained by 
questioning the boys about their phenomenal self concepts Also the fact 
that the E who administered the play test scored all the stones raises some 
question of contamination of findings It seems possible that she might 
have remembered the source of some of the stones even though identi y 
mg data had been removed from the protocols before sconng was begun 
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judged attractiveness of the photographs of defensive and undefensive 5s 
was equal The authors suggest that "the defensive group’s self-devaluation 
may have been based upon a feeling of self-dissatisfaction which was 
denied conscious expression in the interest of maintaining self-esteem 
(Rogers &WaUh, 1959, p. 304). However, a number of control proble^ 
leave this conclusion in doubt. Chief among these is the fact that Ss made 
no conscious evaluation of the attractiveness of the photographs. The^au 
thors unwarrantedly assume that a high K score indicates a high conscious 
evaluation of one’s own photographed facial expression (as if the kind of 
symptom denial indicated by K necessarily extends to all aspects of the 
self concept) . 

Rogers and Paul (1959, p. 461) wished to test the hypothesis that 
"an extreme degree of conscious impunitiveness has a cognate substratum 
of unconscious a gg ressiveness.** Conscious impunitiveness was indexed 
by Af% scores on the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study. "Unwitting 
self-evaluation of aggressiveness was indexed by the ratings of photographs 
for aggressiveness of facial expression, in a procedure exaaly parallel to 
that used by Rogers and Walsh, described immediately above. Rogers and 
Paul (1959, p. 461) conclude that "the impxmitive group’s unwitting 
aggressive self-evaluation may have been based upon the denial of ag- 
gressive aspects of the self in the interest of maintaining self-esteem. 
This conclusion too must be questioned. First of all, it is not known that 
Rosenzweig’s score indexes conscious self-evaluation of aggressiveness. 
Even if it did, it remains to be demonstrated that Ss whose conscious self- 
evaluation of aggression is low on the Rosenrweig would also consciously 
evaluate the aggressiveness of their own facial ejqiressions as being low 
in aggressiveness (as the authors’ hypothesis seems to imply). 

Mason (1953), in a study of self-attitudes in aged persons, used the 
fifteen Caldwell Pictures. 5 told a story to each picture, and the stories 
were judged for "feeling tone” of the identification figure. In addition, S 
made a forced sort of the pictures themselves, according to the degree 
to which they were (1) like me, and (2) like an ideal person. No infor- 
mation on reliability or validity is given. In this study. Mason applied a 
number of other self-concept measures to the same Ss (see Table 11). 
However, intercotrelations among die measures, which might have thrown 
some light on convergent and disaiminant construct validity, are not 
presented. 

In a somewhat related technique, Smith and Lebo (1956) had pre- 
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TAimn iv 

INDICnS OF Tint NONPJIIINOMIINAI. SUM' CONCnPT 

All of tlic followliif^ mciiMirci seem to be nlniecl towftrd some Aspect 
of the onconsclotn self concept. Scores bused on picttire jiid/jinejits, story- 
telling (Including TAT stories), Korsclwch records, or Indices of ‘’bo<iy 
Image" are discussed In the text, llicy are also mentlotted In the table, 
and if further Information on these scores Is available In the text, that 
fact is sta[C{l In the table. 

Kxcept as Indicated, no Information on rationale, scoring jirocedures, 
reliability, or construct validity for Inferring the nonplienoincnal self con- 
cept is available In published sources. 

For nine-tenths of nil scores mentioned In this table, tio Informatloti 
Is available In published sources concerning reliability or construct validity 
for Indexing the nonpbenonicnnl self concept. 


Aulhnr 

Alexander (1930, 1931) 
ndolT A llelo/T (1939) 


Cliild, Frank, ft Storm 
(1936) 

Cohen (195'1) 

Davldi, Henry, McArilmr, 
A McNamara (1933) 
Diller ( 193 d) 


IntirNtnttil 

Stories told to plrmre*. See text for drirrlpelon. 

S wai pfcsentcil with ilirre doiilde faces hi a iterco* 
icotK', each composlfe photo to he ratctl on a icvrn* 
point Kale of attracilvenem. Cartl I rx two Mndomly 
cltoien airanperi (wariii’iip trial); Card M ra two 
itraaaera whose photos .V had prcvIoasl|r rated as 
ential to himself In aitracilvcnfM; Can III n ,u 
own picture ami a third itran^r S had prcvloiisljt 
rated coital to himself In attracilvcncis. (A i own 
photo was twf ahown to him diirliifl prcrailtiK ) !«*« 
horn atcrcoscoiK- test eliminated If .V reco/tnlred hN 
own photo. .Vi fcmlc«f to rate Card P* 

Foiilhlllty of.ra eonscloiislj' ililnUnx Card III loole.l 
like him was not luleil our, lo nterprctailon of un- 
conscious aclf-jiid/imcnt not too clear. 

TAT icorftl for 20 Murray varlaltlei on which Sf 
rated ihemieivcs. 

o( .n.1 ..K-rc-r'.K. '"'""■'I 

(tom Iloncludi liy iintpfclritil mc.ni. 

S'. r..nl tom TAT. Sre f«. for .IcK.ll" 

tlon. 

S', own l,.n.l«trllln« In mtom ""J''*;;;' 
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Summary of Picture judging 
and/or Story telling Techniques 


Six studies used S$’ stones which were given in response to varying 
parts of the TAT, and two other studies employed 5s’ stones to non TAT 
pictures to index some aspea of the unconscious self concept Each author 
wished to infer different things about the unconscious self concept, and 
^ these varied inferences included (1) aggression or self hatred, (2) neg 
ativity of self attitudes, devaluation of self, and feelings of adequacy, (3) 
over all self concept and over all ideal self 

Most or all of the scoring sdicmes were apparently devised for the 
particular study in which they were used Questions concerning the con 
struct validity of any of these scores for indexing the nonphenomenal 
self concept remain unanswered Only two researchers correlated their 
TAT scores with phenomenal self concept measures, and in each case the 
results suggest significant congruence between the phenomenal and the 
^pposedly nonphenomenal measures This raises the question whether 
TAT scores have discriminant validity for indexing the nonphenomenal 
self concept 


Since the studies are so disparate with regard to hypotheses, types of 
s, pictures, and scoring schemes, no synthesized conclusions can be drawn 
The other picture judging and/or story telling techniques reported in 
this section too varied to summarize as a group Frequently the 
u * I these investigations have been uncontrolled in ways 
w 1 prec u e dear conclusions In only one of these researches was an 
empc ma e to explore discriminant validity by correlating the nonphe 
nomen measure with a corresponding phenomenal one In this instance, 
me congruence etween the two measures was suggested, which raises 
ambiguous photographs indexes the non 

phenomenal self concept 

referred to Table IV, where we have briefly identified 
/'•ques, m addition to those discussed above, which purport 
to index the nonphenomenal self concept 
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Table IV — Continued 

iMfument 

Ijnton & Graham (1939) Self asserave or parsiv-e M on Rorschach alleged to 
jodicate 5e]f assertive or passive unconscious seJ/ con 
cept High Hd on Rorschach alleged to indicate self 
criticality and preoccupation with self and My 
Machover figure drawing scores also used (See text 
for descnption ) 

^^00 (1953) Caldwell Pictures sorted and used as basis for story 

telling. See text for description See Table II for 
Mason s measures of pbenomenal self concept 

■^PP^e^eig Behavior Interpretation Inventory Forced choice m 

' 1957b) vcntory to measure motivations for Escape Avoidance 

Social Approval and Self Approval Xaner also called 
Self realization or consistency with the self picture 
Forty nine stems describe behavior modes from Mur 
ray Each of four possible srem completions represents 
one of the four motives Stems and completions were 
wncten by test constructors on rational basis Split 
half and test retest coeffiuents for each motive score 
on several samples are given in manual (1957b) 
Applezweig (personal communicatioo) says profile of 
scores is locended to refiecr the unconscious self 
image Zero cotreiatioos were obtained between BIX 
scores and self ratings of each of the four mouves. 

Musscn & Jones (1957) Negative self concept inferred from TAT stories See 
text for descnpuom 

Musscn & Porter (1959) Feelings of adequacy and negativity of self concept 
inferred from five TAT cards and three other cards 
See text for desaiptioo. 

Newstrand (1958) Eavesdropping Question (I) what would S most 

bJce and (2) what would most disturb S to hear 
about self if eavesdropping. Best and worst self 
image alleged to bound self concept fairly accurately 

Rogers Jc Paul (1939) J judged own photograph for aggressiveness unaware 

It was hers See text for description. 

^Sets & Walsh (1959) S judged own photograph for atiracuveoess unaware 
It was bers See text for description. 

Sarbia & Fatberow (1952) Organization of self concept inferred from strac 
rural feanires of Rorschach protocols. 

SamoS (1951) Michigan Sentence Oomplefion Test Fifty sentences 

from a 100-item unpublished test developed at the 
University of Michigan for use in the Veterans Ad 
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Table IV — Continued 

/iutAof Instrument 

Diller (1954) — Comd (b) degree of expansiveness (2) S rates each sample 

on attractiveness (3) S ranks four samples in order 
of attractiveness Supposed to indicate S's covert 
self attitude, not necessarily unconscious attitude 

Diller & Riklan (1957) Self revealing tendencies inferred from Rorschach M 

Epstein (1955) Three measures of unconscious self attimdes 

(1) speed of recognition of own name in tachisto- 
scope 

(2) own handwriting mirror, upside down and right 

side up 

(3) own voice played forwards and backwards 

(2) and (3) were each rated by ^ as to (a) 
liking , (b) similarity to his conception of his 
own 

Data discarded if S admits recognition of his own 
(mctcasing likelihood of construct validity for meas 
utiog ffoophenomenal self) 

No correlations among these alleged measures of un 
conscious self attitudes are given (in support of their 
common assumed construct validity), nor ate they 
correlated with Sa conscious evaluations of own 
handwriting voice name self and figures drawn by 
him (m exploration of their discriminant validity as 
measures of nonphenomenal as contrasted to phe 
oomenal self) 

Fisher fii Cleveland Various indices of body image See text for descrip 

(1958a) tioo. 

Friedman (1955) Q sort made by £ from S's TAT protocol See text 

and Table I for description 

Goldings (1934) Sa rated satisfaction (happiness) of people in a senes 

of 30 pictures and photographs with ambiguous ex 
ptessioo Purports to tap J*s projected happiness 
(See Table HI for Goldings $ measure of phenomenal 
happiness ) 

Grummon & John (1954) TAT scored for self concept ideal self and self and 
others Sec text for description 

Haimowitx St Attitudes toward self scored from Rorschach by un 

Haimowitz ( 1952 ) specified method 

Kardmer & Ovesy (m Self hatted of Negroes inferred from Rorschach and 

Karon 1958) TAT See text for comment. 
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relation between number of M and negativity of conscious self concept 
seems possible. The authors have considered the problem of total R on 
each instrument, but their means of ruling it out as the explanation of their 
correlation seems to the present author to be inadequate. 

Cohen (1954) inferred feelings of adequacy and self -acceptance from 
the Rorschach by unspecified means, and related it to level of aspirati on. 
His results are described in Section C-12 of Chapter IV. 

Haimowitz and Haimowitz (1952) scored the Rorschach for at- 
titudes towards self, among other variables. The exact method of scoring 
is not given, and the interjudge reliability for this particular score is not 
stated. Congruent with the assumptions of self-concept theory, therapy Ss 
showed an increase in the positiveness of their attirades toward self. T^e 
increase was not quite significant, however. Control Ss who did not receive 
therapy did not differ significantly from therapy Ss on initial ratings o 
attitudes toward self. When the control ^s were retested after time periods 
comparable to the test-retest periods for therapy Ss, they showed slig^an 
insignificant increases in positiveness of attitude toward self. 
ter IV, Section C-5 for a detailed discussion of the problems of thempy 
studies as tests of propositions from personality theory, and for a summ^ 
of results obtained with the use of measures purporting to index the 

phenomenal self.) . . r u 

Sarbin and Farberow (1952) inferred the "orgammtion of self per- 
ceptions” from “structural features of the [Rorschach] protoco , eg, 
M. FM, FC. It is not clear whether phenomenal or nonphenomt^l 
is allegedly measured, but the study referred to is summanz m p 
IV, Section 05. which is concerned with psychotherapr and the sc 
concept 


3. Various Indices of "Body Image" 

Fisher and aeveland (1958a) have consider^ "‘^1' 
an important, largely nonphenomenal aspect of e se . j-u 

point Lt that the cLrent use of the term is 

voty few specific connotations. feH^^and anirudes 

logical expeiience, and focuses on the individuals 
rpwatd his nwn body” (p. x). The wotd "iinage” ^ f, 

since they, and most workers who use the term, rega 
being largely nonphenomenal ^ « a meawre 

Jn reviewing commonly used figure drawing i 9 
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Table IV — Continued 

Author Instrument 

Sarnofi (1951) — Contd ministration Research on Selection of Qinical Psy 

chologists (1951, p 206) Percentages of inter 
rater agreement in scoring ranged from 91 to 100 

Secord (1953), Homonyms Test from which inferred Body Anxiety 

Secord & Jourard (1953) Seventy five words have, as one meaning referents 
of pam disease, injury, or other body content Five 
seconds per word, S writes free association Split half 
reliability males + 63, females + 66 Interscorer 
agreement, f = + 99 

Smith &Lebo (1956) Scored human figures drawn by Ss on 52 items de 

termined by survey of procedures reported in litera 
ture Assumed validity, because Levy had concluded 
(1950) figure drawings may represent projeaions of 
self concept 

Story completion to infer heterosexuality and emanci 
pation from patents Sec text for description See 
Table II for their phenomenal self concept measures 

Walsh (1956) Driscoll Play Kit used as basis for finishing incom 

plete stones See text for description 

2 Rorschach Scores (Other than Ptsher’s Scores Purporting to Index 
'Body Image”) 

The ways in which the Rorschach has been used to infer unconscious 
self attitudes have been very vaguely specified by most authors who em 
ployed this instrument, and the pattern of results from the studies m which 
It has been used is not conclusive The Barrier score which has been 
more explicitly defined by Fisher will be discussed in detail m Section 3 
below The remaining studies are briefly sketched in the following para 
graphs 

DiUer and Riklan (1957) assumed that high M on the Rorschach 
represented self revealing tendencies Apparently on the premise that 
what one would usually reveal or conceal are negative aspects of the self 
concept, they predicted that number of AI would correlate with number 
of negative self statements on the Robinson Freeman Self Continuity Test 
(See Table II ) Although their hypothesis was supported, it seems to the 
present author that the possibilities of artifact were not adequately con 
trolled That is, since number of Af correlated with total number of self 
statements on the Robinson Freeman test, no clear interpretation of the 
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relation between number of M and negativity of conscious self concept 
seems possible. The authors have a>nsidered the problem of total R on 
each instrument, but their means of ruling it out as the explanation of their 
correlation seems to the present author to be inadequate. 

Cohen (1954) inferred feelings of adequacy and self-acceptance from 
the Rorschach by imspecified means, and related it to level of aspiration 
His results are described in Section C-12 of Chapter IV. " ^ 

Haimowitz and Haimowitz (1952) scored the Rorschach for at- 
titudes towards self, among other variables. The exact method of scoring 
is not given, and the interjudge reliability for this particular score is not 
stated. Congruent with the assumptions of self-concept theory, therapy Ss 
showed an increase in the positiveness of their attitudes toward self. Hie 
increase was not quite significant, however. Control Ss who did not receive 
therapy did not iffer significantly from therapy Ss on initial ratings of 
attitudes toward self. When the control Ss were retested after time periods 
comparable to the test-retesc periods for therapy Ss, they showed slight and 
insignificant Inaeases in positiveness of attitude toward self. (See Chap- 
ter IV, Section C-5 for a detailed discussion of the problems of therapy 
studies as tests of propositions from personality theory, and for a summary 
of results obtained with the use of measures purporting to index the 
phenomenal self.) 

Sarbin and Farbetow (1952) inferred the "organization of self per- 
ceptions” from "struaural features of the [Rorschach] protocols,*’ e.g., 
Af, PM, PC. It is not clear whether phenomenal or nonphenomenal self 
is aUegedly measured, but the study referred to is su^ized in Chapter 
IV, Seaion C-5, which is concerned with psychotherapy and the self 


concept. 


3. Various Indices of "Body Image" 


Fisher and aevelarsd (1958a) have cons.derrf bMy 
an important, largely nonphenom^ aspen incept, they 

point L that the curtent use of the term “ ^"'nUired. wij 

very few specific connotations. It " 7 .. , ^ “ e psycho- 

logical experience, and focuses on *' at,i„des 

toward S own body" (p. *)• "’‘’I reKLTt!.““''^”S 

since they, and most wotkers who use the tetm, regard the body « 

being largely used figure drawing tcclmiqoc, „ . 

Jn reviewing commonly u i* as a measure 
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of "body image,’ they conclude "Althougjh the figure drawing may be a 
potentially valuable method for studying body image It is still mainly 
used m a vague, impressionistic manner and there has been limited suc- 
cess in differentiating which aspects of the drawing are linked with body 
image, which with drawing skill, and which are due to the manner in 
which the drawing is obtained (Fisher & Cleveland, 1958a, p 35) ^ 
Brown and Goitein (1943) assume that skill m drawing plays no part 
in their test in which S, while blindfolded, draws the outline of himself 
from the back, the side, and in a lying down position They assume that 
the drawing portrays not merely the physical experience of a man’s bodily 
integration, but an 'inner intuition of self integration However, no 
pertinent validity data are presented 

a. Aniseikonic Lenses 

Several observers have studied the influence of aniseikonic lenses 
upon verbal reports of body image, and upon subsequent draw a person 
tests presumed to reflea body image The rationale offered is that the use 
of lenses creates an unstable and moderately unstructured perceptual field 
into which It IS relatively easy for one to project unconscious feelings about 
his body,’ and that * individuals most resist the perception of novelty or 
distortion in those body areas about which they have the greatest anxiety 
or conflict This rationale is attributed by Fisher (1958, p 293) to Witt 
leich and Grace Wittreich and Grace found certain group differences in 
the effects created by the lenses (eg, normals differed from neurotics, boys 
from girls, younger Ss from older Js) However, the type of studies under- 
taken and the pattern of results as cited m Fisher and Cleveland (1958a) 
do not appear to form a pertinent, adequate basis for clarifying the con 
struCT validity of the technique 


’levy (1950, pp 257 258), la a review of studies of figure drawing as a 
ptoiectjve test, coDcluded even more broadly that the technique of analy 2 iog 
drawings u without experimental validation, rarely yields unequivocal infonna 
non ' In a more recent review Swensen (1957) states on page 435 that 
there have been few snidies that would appear to bear at all upon the question 
of whether or not human figure drawings do in fact, represent the drawers 
perception of himself and he concludes (on page 437), TTh* results suggest that 
for many, or perhaps most, 5s the figure drawn docs not represent the 5*s 
own body the most outstanding conclusion that can be drawn is that defint 
tive research on the basic meaning or significance of human figure drawing Is 
lacking.’* 
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Fisher used aniseikonic lenses to have Ss view left and fight hands 
at arm’s length, in order to judge comparative size between members of 
each pair of homologous fingers. Following the general rationale of 
Wittreich and Grace, Fisher assumed that persons with a "well crystal- 
lized body image distinalon between right and left body sizes would tend 
to perceive differences in finger sizes consistently in a given direction. On 
the other hand, the person with poorly articulated right-left body image 
distinctions was expected to be relatively conflicted and anxious about 
the size judgments and therefore either unable to experience differences 
at all or able to experience only inconsistent differences. A continuum 
of bigness and smallness was seleacd because it seemed to embrace roughly 
a number of left-right polarities about which there has been speculation m 
the literature (e.g., strong versus weak, masculine versus feminine) 

(Fisher, 1958. p. 293). .... , 

No specific validation data bearing on the construct validiy of mis 
technique are given, however. We may apply here Cronbach an s 

(1955) suggestion that some Hghc may be thrown on the comtruct validity 
of a measure by the degree of success in obtaining correlations w i are 
prediaed on the basis of the assumed validity of the me^uring t ^ iqw 
and certain theoretical premises. Some such predicted 
definiteness of right-left GSR gradients were obtained. Not all the p • 
diaed relations were found, however. For example, lesu ts wi 
handed i's were negative. 


b. Distorted Pictures ^ j lu- 

Another index of "body image distortion us^ of nor- 

crombie (1958) involved tachistoscopic presentation of pi 
mal persons and distorted persotK (e.g., with arm missing . . 

derived in terms of the number of errors ^ made 

which were there, and in reading distortions into norm p orcf.ali 

was assumed that tachistoscopic distortion ^ 

poorly integrated schema of his own body. Ihe ; schema. 

f«red. wodd include poor left-right 

'Therefore tachistoscopc scores should index con miom consmia 

entiation. too. Howler, the only information be^mg 
validity of this technique is the fact rtumed ra- 

definiteness of left-right GSR gradients, were obtained, 

lidity of the technique and certain theoretical p 
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Not all the predicted correlations were obtained, however For example 
no consistent correlations were found between predominance of left or 
right location in tachistoscopic distortion errors and the GSR gradient 
And, again no correlations were found for left handed Ss (Because of 
previously obtained negative results, mentioned above, no speafic predic 
tions had been made in this study for left handed Ss, however ) 

Since the tachistoscopic distortion technique and the size judgments 
of hands with aniseikonic lenses both purport to reveal the same construct. 
It would be desirable to know the correlation between these two measures 
Such data have not been published, however Both of these indices pur 
port to reveal ««conscious left right body image distortion Therefore a 
pertinent discriminant validity study would involve comparison of both 
scores with Ss reports of their conscious perceptions concerning the rela 
tive size, strength, perfeaion of shape, and degree of motor control of the 
homologous body parts, especially as these conscious reports seem realistic 
in the light of objective measurements 

c Rorschach Barrier Scores 

By far the most widely studied body image index is Fisher and 
Cleveland s Barnet score on the Rorschach At the outset of their work 
they assumed that this score has validity for inferring the degree to which 
people experience their body boundaries as defimte and firm versus 
indefinite and vague (Fisher & Qeveland 1958, p 56) The sort of 
boundaries which the individual attributes to his body was expected to 
tell a good deal about his overall hfe building operations (p 56) 

This score is based on content involving distinctive surfaces en 
closed openings, or containerhke properties It is assignable to Rorschach 
protocols with a high degree of interjudge rehabihty, but no test retest 
reliabilities are given Since total R correlated -f 41 to + 66 with Barrier 
scores, R must be controlled This can be done either by asking S to give 
a fixed number of responses or by reducing the records to a sec number 
of responses or by showing that groups to be compared in a study do not 
differ in R Even with R controlled the number of W is significantly 
greater among High Barrier Ss, and the F~\~% is significantly smaller 
among High Barrier Ss Before R is controlled,^ shading total is signifi 
cantly higher among High Barrier Js The relevance of these facts to the 
psydiological interpretation of the Barrier score is not clear The Bar 
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ner score is not significantly related to intelligence (Wonderlic, ^^AT, 
Wechsler) 


Their original hunch that Barrier scores validly indicated the firm 
ness of Ss body image boundaries came from inspeaion of the Rorschach 
protocols of arthritic patients who showed muscle stiffness They reasoned 
that both muscle stiffness and Rorschach boundaries were defense against 
feelings with catastrophic implications 

In an attempt to validate the body image basis of the Barrier score, 
they made and tested a number of predictions Among various groups of 
normal Ss, the following predictions were confirmed at the 02 level or 
better High Barrier scores wiU be associated with (1) checking of many 
exterior body symptoms, (2) a small number of sentence completions 
With body vulnerability connotations, (3) fewer body associations to 
Secords 0953) homonyms The following prediaions were not con 
firmed High Barrier scores will be associated with ( 1 ) a higher number 
of skin to body interior sensations diecked in a three minute period, 
(2) higher number of muscle to interior sensations checked m a thw 
niinute period In addition, no relation of Barrier scores to Sheldon s body 
types was found 


Among abnormal or physically ill ^s the foUowing predictions wem 
confirmed at the 02 level or better High Barrier scores will be associated 
With (1) small number of body disintegration themes in Pxojeaion Mcne 
ment Sequences, (2) an inside stump phantom limb phenomenon (as 

contrasted to outside stump phantom limb phenomenon among o 
Barrier scorers) As prediaed, Barrier scores of poho patients were not a 
funaion of degree of physical impairment. High B^rier , 

found more often among patients who were rated as better a ;u 
'heT illnesses ^ 

In one study of physiological reactivity un ’ r«ctnjtr. ai 

scores were found to be associated with Jput (2) higher er 

ttidicated by pulse rate, stroke volume and Since not all 

*Cfior reaaivity os indicated by total periphe pj2ief, if i* difficult to 
statistical tests can be independent of one predirted 

loterpret their significance levels. All the tren 
‘^‘fcction, however _ showed ( O J" 

In another stress study, high Barrier , body Uyers (^0 

<^'«nient m their physiological reactivity « ^pnifcantly smaller m 

*’fin.ficant at 01. GSR at 10 05). ^ 
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Not all the predicted correlations were obtained, however For example, 
no consistent correlations were found between predominance of left or 
right location in tachistoscopic distortion errors and the GSR gradient 
And, again, no correlations were found for left handed Ss (Because of 
previously obtained negative results, mentioned above, no specific predic 
tions had been made in this study for left handed Ss, however ) 

Since the tachistoscopic distortion technique and the size judgments 
of hands with aniseikonic lenses both purport to reveal the same construct, 
it would be desirable to know the correlation between these two measures 
Such data have not been published, however Both of these indices pur 
port to reveal ««conscious left right body image distortion Therefore a 
pertinent discriminant validity study would involve comparison of both 
scores with 5“$ reports of their conscious perceptions concerning the rela 
tive size, strength, perfection of shape, and degree of motor control of the 
homologous body parts, especially as these conscious reports seem realistic 
in the light of objective measurements 

c Rorschach Barrier Scores 

By far the most widely studied body image index is Fisher and 
Clevelands Barnet score on the Rorsdiach At the outset of their work 
they assumed that this score has validity for inferring the degree to which 
people experience their body boundaries as defimte and firm versus 
indefinite and vague (Fisher & Cleveland, 1958, p 56) The sort of 
boundaries which the individual attributes to his body was expected to 
tell a good deal about his overall life building operations (p 56) 

This score is based on content mvolving distinctive surfaces, en 
closed openings, or containerlike properties It is assignable to Rorschach 
protocols with a high degree of interjudge reliability, but no test retest 
reliabilities are given Since total R correlated + 41 to + 66 with Barrier 
scores, R must be controlled This can be done either by asking S to give 
a fixed number of responses, or by reducing the records to a set number 
of responses or by showing that groups to be compared in a study do not 
differ in R Even with R controlled, the number of W is significantly 
greater among High Barrier Ss, and the P+% is significantly smaller 
among High Barrier Ss Before R is ointrolled,^ shading total is signifi 
cantly higher among High Barrier Js The relevance of these facts to the 
psychological interpretation of the Barrier score is not clear The Bar 
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image is largely unconscious, and diat dieir Barrier score mdexes certain 
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aement in reaaivity of interior body layers under stress (heart rate, 
stroke volume, cardiac output all at .01 level) . 

As we stated earlier, Fisher and Cleveland proposed a theory about 
the role of the perceived firmness of the body image boundary in the loca- 
tion of psychosomatic symptoms. They obtained a number of differences 
between high and low Barrier scorers which were congruent with this 
theory and with the assumption that Barrier scores were valid indicators 
of the firmness of body image boimdaries. These findings, which throw 
some light on the construa validity of the Barrier scores, will be sum- 
marized immediately below. 

The authors hypothesized diat a firm body image boundary would 
lead to a location of psychosomatic symptoms in exterior sites. As pre- 
dlaed, they found high Barrier scores among arthritis, dermatitis, and 
convcnion symptom patients, as contrasted to low Barrier scores among 
colitis and stomach disturbance patients. One might reason that the high 
and low Battier scores were determined by pain or disturbance at the 
body site, rather than being indicators of the body image charaaeristics 
which somehow lead to the location of the psychosomatic symptoms. How- 
ever, the authors infer that pain or disturbance at a particular body site did 
not determine the size of the Battier scores, because ( 1 ) significantly more 
arthritis patients had high Barrier scores than did patients suffering back 
pain from injuries; (2) significantly more neurodermatitis patients had 
high Barrier scores than did patients suffering skin damage from chemical 
injury. As the authors point out, however, these control observations are 
not as convincing as they might be, because the duration of symptoms 
was longer in both of the psychosomatic groups than it was in the injury 
groups. 

In some studies of cancer patients, the authors extended their as- 
sumptions concerning the role of firmness of body image boundaries in 
producing disease. It was predicted that high Barrier scores would be 
found among patients with cancer at exterior body sites, while low Barrier 
scores would be found among patients with cancer at interior body sites. 
This prediction was confirmed at the .001 level. Again we may raise the 
question whether the Barrier scores were determined by the focusing of 
the patients attention on the respective body sites, due to sensations 
which are associated with cancer and its treatment at those sites. No 
control obsers'ations which rxile out such an interpetation are reported. 

As we said at the outset, risher and ae\-eland believe that the body 
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image is largely unconscious, and diat dieir Barrier score indexes certain 
aspeas of this unconscious body image In line with this behef, they 
predicted that only a chance relationship would be found between Barrier 
scores and Bills’s Acceptance of Self scores and Discrepancy scores, which 
purport to measure the conscious self concept This prediction was con 
firmed (See Chapter III for a discussion of Bills s instrument ) 

*1116 null relationship between the self report test and their body 
image score appears to them to support the discriminant validity of their 
index However, these findings do not seem to the present author to be 
particularly pertinent to the construct validity of the Barrier score for 
measurmg unconscious firmness of body image boundaries This is true 
because the Bills instrument does not contain items which give the S 


an opportunity to report on his conscious body image boundaries The 
chance relationship between Barrier scores and Bills scores may be due 
to this lack of congruence between the dimensions which the two meas 
ures purpott to tap at the unconsaous and conscious levels, respectively 
These null findings may be more relevant to establishing the discriminant 
validity of the Barrier score as an index of some of the more complex 
constructs involving unconscious processes which will be described later 
As we have just implied, to establish the discriminant validity of 
the Barrier scores as indices of unconsaous body image boundaries, we 
need studies m which 5s' Barrier scores are compared with their conscious 
descriptions of body boundaries as such No such investigations have been 
reported Two previously mentioned studies come closest to the son ot 
vahdity test which would be useful One of these studies supports e is 
criminant vahdity of the Barrier scores, because, in this investigation, 
no association was found between Barrier scores and the ratio of reported 
skin or muscle sensations to interior body sensations However, e 
study does not obtain nuU findings, le, a significant f 
was obtained between Barrier scores and the ratio of 
symptoms to interior symptoms, as checked by 5 in t ree mi „ 
posLe findings fad to support the discrimmant validity of the Barrier 
scores as an index of unconscious body image boundaries 
Fisher and Cleveland infer that, if Barrier scor« 
body image boundaries, these scores should accordance 

which are aUeged to tap S BarH« srorers drew more 

with this they found that, among males, h g females were 

elaborate faSdes for housea (Correrpondmg result wr* female, reere 
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not significant ) In another study, high Barrier scores were associated 
with dreams which were rated blindly by four clinical psychologists to 
be more firmly bounded 

It may be concluded that there is some correlation between size of 
Barrier score and location of physical reactions at the exterior or interior 
regions of the body, when these physical reactions are indexed by any 
one of the following observations (1) Ss report of symptoms he ex 
periences, (2) Ss possession of externally observable symptoms, (3) Ss 
physiological reactivity as measured objectively Sufficient information is 
not at hand to conclude that the Barrier score validly indexes the construct 
unconsciously perceived degree of firmness and definiteness of body 
boundary However, the findings make such an interpretation plausible 

Even if we assume the construa validity of the Barrier score for 
indexing unconsciously perceived firmness of body image boimdaries, the 
design and scope of the studies whidi have been executed thus far do 
not permit us to choose between the following alternate interpretations 
suggested by Fisher and Cleveland (1) The degree of firmness of body 
image boundaries which one unconsciously perceives leads to differences 
m location of symptoms and reaaivities (2) Physical changes precede and 
cause the differences m body image boundaries and Barrier scores Fisher 
and Cleveland lean to the first interpretation 

The findings ated thus far are pertinent to the validation of the 
Barrier score as an index of body image boundaries with body left in 
However, as their book progresses these authors offer wide ranging specu 
lations, with accompanying studies which have some bearing on these 
speculations They conclude their book with quite a different assertion as 
to the probable type of construct indexed by their Barrier score Thus 
(Fisher & Cleveland, 1938, p 367) we have almost taken the "body 
out of body image,’ by postulating that the body image boundary does not 
really mirror the acmal properties of the body surface, but that it is rather 
a representation of attitudes and expeaancy systems which have been 
projeaed onto the body periphery [Althou^] some of our best pre 
dictive studies (eg, psychosomatic and physiological) grew out of our 
assumption that the core could be conceptualized as indicating the 
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the body, intermediate between 'outside' and 'inside' . . . makes it a unique 
projection screen for patterns of attitudes ... we have concluded that the 
body image is formed of these projected attitudes." 

Space does not permit us to review in detail the extremely wide 
range of speculations made by the authors concerning these other pro- 
posed construct meanings of the Barrier score. One of the chief character- 
istics allegedly associated with high Barrier scores is "self-steering be- 
havior. This association is supposed to be a function of the high Barrier S$ 
inferred greater clarity and firmness about their "identity. Self-steering 
behavior is allegedly manifested by (1) high level of goal setting, (2) 
high need for task completion, (3) low suggestibility, (4) ability to ex- 
press anger outwardly when frustrated, (5) degree of orientation toward 
self-expressiveness, (6) ability to tolerate stress, (7) ability to maintain 
a realistic orientation in unrestriaed perceptual situations. To support 
these predictions, findings are cited (based on various groups of ^s) relat- 
ing high Barrier scores to the following behaviors: (1) high aspiration, 
(2) high « Achievement; (3) low inactivity in the TAT; (4) over- 
achievement in college students; (5) instructors' ratings of Ss pursuit 
of independent goals in class; (6) higher recaU of incompleted 
(7) low suggestibility (ie., low acceptance of inappropriate blots) m 
Ink-blot suggestion test; (8) low suggestibility as measured by Postural 
Sway Test; (9) more anger-out reaaions; (10) more self-gratifying an 
swers to the question as to how S would spend his time, ha he ut one 

month to live; (11) less deterioration of behavior under stress as shown m 

(a) less error time on SAM Pseudoscope, (b) fewer errors on re^I^ 
mirror drawing; (c) realistic lowering of level of wpirauon to suit 
in hand-steadiness test; (d) less decrement in digit sym , ^ 


rated adjustment to polio. . 

These findings are not without puzzling contradiaions an ’ 

however, such as the following: (1) *^”^***°^*^ /oi 
Achievement and Barrier scores and Barrier 

no association between instructors ratings or o s g „i,-nome- 
scores; (3) greater suggestibility (as measured by auto in p 
non) ’aioS Baxrfr scored (4) n.ore dilEculry i” 
outwardly among arthritics and breast cancer patients w o^cepnial 

Barrier scorers; (5) no relations between 
stabiiity as tested by Witkin’s rod and frame rest, ( ) 
potential among high Barrier scorers; (7) m one srody g 
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not significant) In another study, high Barrier scores were associated 
with dreams which were rated blindly by four clinical psychologists to 
be more firmly bounded 

It may be concluded that there is some correlation between size of 
Barrier score and location of physical reactions at the exterior or interior 
regions of the body, when these physical reactions ate indexed by any 
one of the following observations (1) 5 s report of symptoms he ex 
periences, (2) S’s possession of externally observable symptoms, (3) 5s 
physiological reactivity as measured objectively Sufficient information is 
not at hand to conclude that the Barrier score validly indexes the construct 
unconsciously perceived degree of firmness and definiteness of body 
boundary However, the findings make such an interpretation plausible 

Even if we assume the coostrua validity of the Barrier score for 
indexing unconsciously perceived firmness of body image boundaries, the 
design and scope of the studies which have been executed thus far do 
not permit us to choose between the following alternate interpretations 
suggested by Fisher and Cleveland (1) The degree of firmness of body 
image boundaries which one unconsciously perceives leads to differences 
in location of symptoms and reactivities (2) Physical changes precede and 
cause the differences in body image boundaries and Barrier scores Fisher 
and Geveland lean to the first interpretation 

The findings cited thus far are pertinent to the validation of the 
Barrier score as an index of body image boundaries with body left in 
However, as their book progresses these authors offer wide ranging specu 
lations, with accompanying studies which have some bearing on these 
speculations They conclude their book with quite a different assertion as 
to the probable type of construct indexed by their Barrier score Thus 
(Fisher & Cleveland 1958 p 36?) we have almost taken the body 
out of body image by postulating diat the body image boundary does not 
really mirror the actual properties of ffie body surface, but that it is rather 
a representation of attitudes and eiqjectancy systems which have been 
projeaed onto the body periphery [Although] some of our best pre 
diaive studies (eg, psychosomatic and physiological) grew out of our 
assumption that the Barrier score could be conceptualized as indicating the 
degree to which the individual assigned certain attributes to his body 
we regard the Barrier score as having little to do with the actual physical 
appearance of the individual s body [but] as a measure of important 
properties associated with the body as a social object this position of 
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Tvjo senses in which the term has been used are: (1) 5’s perceptions of 
^ his physical charaaeristics and his feelings and attitudes toward hxs 
physical characteristics; (2) general "attitudes which are associated 
with the body as a social objea" (but which have "little to do with the 
actual physical appearance of the individual's body”) (Fisher & Cleve- 
land, 1958a, p. 3<57). The body image, in either of these senses, is as- 
sumed to be largely or entirely unconscious. 

Fisher and his associates have introduced a number of measures which 
purport to tap various aspects of the body image. These include Ss" re- 
ports while using aniseikonic lenses, S&‘ reports about distorted picmres 
which are tachistoscopically presented, and specially devised Rorschach 
scores. The rationale behind each technique and the implications which 
arc drawn from the findings are complex. The first two techniques remain 
unvalidated. 

Anaong the Rorschach indices, Fisher and Cleveland emphasize the 
Barrier score, based on concent. In addition to other constructs, uncon- 
sciously perceived firmness of body image boundaries is allegedly revealed 
by the Barrier score. With some exceptions, the reported smdies are 
congruent with, but do not demonstrate the construct validity of, the 
Barrier score for this purpose. In particular, no studies of discriminant 
validity are presented, i e., comparisons between Barrier scores and con- 
scious reports of the perceived firmness of body image boundaries. 

Fisher and Cleveland also wish to use the Barrier score to infer some 
more general attitudes, as in the second sense of the term "body image” 
which we mentioned above. Here their definitions and rationale are not 
entirely clear and are very complex. To test their ideas they have frequently 
used the data of other investigators, rescored for their own puxposes. We 
have questioned whether such a practice permits one adequately to control 
relevant variables. In any event, the pattern of findings is somewhat con- 
fusing and contradictory, so that the construct validity of their score for 
inferring the more complex "body image" attitudes remains to be demon- 
strated. 


C. Summary Comments on Studies Involving the 
UNCONsaous Self Concept 

Since construas concerning the phenomenal self appear to be insuffi- 
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decrement under stress among high Barrier scorers 

Fisher and Cleveland present plausible ad hoc interpretations for these 
findings which fail to support their originally formulated hypotheses 
However, it must be concluded that several factors make it impossible to 
know much about the construct validity of the Barrier score as an index of 
their very much widened and complicated body image constructs For one 
thing, the constructs have not been defined clearly and consistently There 
fore one cannot confidently and clearly relate the pattern of reported find 
mgs to the constructs For another thing, the studies which are cited ate 
mostly ones which were originally designed and executed for another 
purpose by other investigators As a consequence of this fact, the studies 
differ among themselves in conditions of Rorschach administration and 
in the means which must be used for controlling R total This means 
that in the different studies there may be various unidentified, irrelevant 
effects upon the Barrier score 

Since the groups used from study to study were quite different, 
one caimot clearly interpret the contradictions which occur when an effect 
IS found within one study, but not within another (eg, when high Barrier 
is found to be associated with anger out in Funkenstein and Kings 5s, 
but with failure to be able to express anger outwardly in arthritics) In 
addition, ic is often impossible to know whether the groups compared 
within any one study were adequately equated with respect to variables 
which would probably be relevant to Fisher and Clevelands constructs 
Even if the groups formed by the original investigator for his own pur 
poses were appropriately equated for those purposes, they may not have 
been comparable with respea to vanables relevant to Fisher and Cleve 
land s scores And, finally, the correlation of W with high Barrier, even 
when R total is controlled, may raise some ambiguities about the psydio 
logical interpretation of results involving the Barrier score * 

Summary of the Discussion of Body Image 

Body image is a term with no clear literary or operational definition 


*Fisher and Cleveland s theories and findings are summarized in their book 
(1958a) Some of the studies and speculations ate presented in more detail in 
journal articles In addition to references to these authors ated m the teat of this 
book see aeveland and Fisher (1954), (1956), (1957), Fisher (1959), 
Fisher and Qcveland (1955), (1936a), <1936b), (1936c) (1957), and 

(1958b), ^are Fisher, and aeveland (1937) 
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Studies Concerned with the 
“Insightfulness” of the 
Self Concept 


A Introduction 


Next to researches involving self regard the most numerous studies 
relevant to self concept theory are those which concern insight This 
term has been used in the psychological literature with a number of lit 
erary and operational meanings, and most or all of the latter have involved 
evaluative traits Thus this chapter is in a sense, an extension or elabora 
non of Chapter IV 


We shall not attempt a comparative review of the literary meanings 
of insight to various theorists nor of the alternative roles it is assum 
to play m their theories When we consider only the hnes of thought 
which underlie the empirical studies performed to date we see them 
falhng mainly into two groups In the classical Freudian an neo rcu lan 
view, lack of insight is alleged to be accompanied by defensiveness and/or 
maladjustment, when the latter is defined in terms of 5*s experience an or 
an observers diagnosis So fat as phenomenal theorists me 
It sometimes seems that they too espouse this view On t e o er an , 
they occasionally seem to be saying that the S will not me anxi 
(and hence defensive) unless and until he becomes at least diiriy awme 
of the disparity between his phenomenal self and the views others h 
of him (Rogers, 1951b p 321 ) Of course such a disparity 
more potentiaUy vulnerable, in the sense of increasing the * 

a discLforr pi^ucing discrepancy will come to his attention. But until 
that eventuality does occur (le until at least a dim awarenms of Ac m 
appropriateness or incompleteness of the self concept develops). 
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dent bases for predicting behavior, a number of psychologists have felt 
that construas concerning the nonphenomenal self may be worth postu- 
lating. However, the investigations which purport to relate the non- 
phenomenal self concept to theoretically relevant variables have not yielded 
a clear pattern of results, for a number of reasons; (1) Theoretical formu- 
lations which have introduced nonphenomenal-self constructs have thus 
fat been very vague and inadequate. (2) Problems of establishing con- 
struct validity of indices purporting to reveal the unconscious self concept 
have not been dearly recognized or coped with, and consequently no meas- 
tire in use has been demonstrated to be adequate for this purpose. (3) The 
research designs in many of these studies have not been adequately con- 
trolled. (4) There have been wide differences from study to study in 
hypotheses, types of 5s, instruments, and procedures which have been 
employed. 

There are enough provocative findings from some of the separate 
studies to suggest that this line of theory and research might be worth 
pursuing more systematically. 
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1956) Therefore, it is important to specify clearly the mstniaioiis under 
which S makes his self reports, if we are to evaluate results appropriately 

Even under ideal conditions, either of these reports, taken at face 
value, can include only ys phenomenal self concept 

So far as O <r concerned The report concerning S made by another 
informed person, which Hilgard (1949) has called the inferred self, 
has several possible variants 

First, as regards the sottrce of OV informaHon, we may identify 
a informal interaction (eg, Brownfain, 1952, Calvin & Holtz 
man, 1953, Flyer, Barron, & Bigbee, 1953, Green, 1948, Israel, 1958, 
Murstem, 1956, Norman, 1953, Rokeach, 1945, and Sears, 1936) 

h special observational procedures such as standardized observa 
tional techniques or the application of tests and diagnostic tools (eg, 
Arsenian, 1942, Brandt, 1958, Klein, 1948, Torrance, 1954) 

In the latter case, bur nor the former, the informed person is usually 
more or less an expert by training 

Secondly we note that u^hat O is trying to infer about S may also 
vary, dius 

a 0 may report on the impression S makes on him personally, 
as to overt behavior and/or covert inferred characteristics such as feel 
mgs or abilities, eg, I like S ," ' S seems to me to be intelligent 

b 0 may try to report on the impression S makes on a more or 
less specified group of others perhaps including 0, in regard to overt 
and/or covert cfaaractensncs, eg, S is well liked by the boys in this 
fraternity, *S maintains rapport with patients to whom he gives 
therapy 

c 0 may tty to report his inferences concerning Ss self con 
cept, including those aspeas of which S is conscious and those of which 
he is not 

It seems likely that reports of Os made under these varying frames 
of reference will be far from identical, but we have no systematic infor 
mation as to how they differ In any event, it is not possible clearly to 
classify the available studies as to which of these S and 0 reports have been 
used Therefore it is not entirely certam |ust how many of the possible 
combinations of S and 0 reports have been attempted thus far And 
because of ambiguity in the operaaonal definitions of S and O reports, one 
cannot clearly interpret and synthesize the results of studies on "insight. 

If in spite of these difficulties we consider possible combinations of 
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insight presumably would not lead to anxiety or defensiveness (It may, 
of course, lead to maladjusted or inappropriate behavior, as judged by an 
external observer ) 

Many workers have indicated that there is a great deal of surplus 
meaning to their concept of insight beyond that which their operational 
definitions cover We shall take it for granted, then, that in this sense, all 
the operational definitions to be discussed need to be improved Our com 
ments concern methodological problems of a more restriaed nature 

B Varieties of Operational Definitions 
1 Dtscrepancy Scores 

Most, but not all, operational definitions of insight which have been 
used involve a discrepancy between 5 s self report and the report of an 0 
concerning 5 The reader wiU recognize that such definitions lead into all 
the problems associated with a two part index, parallel to the difficulties 
discussed in conneaion with the [Self-Ideal] discrepancy scores Much 
of the present analysis will be taken up with such problems 

In order to subclassify and analyze this bnd of operational definition, 
we must first note the following possibilities on the part of 5 and 0 
So far as S ts concerned 

a He may tell how he privately sees himself with respect to char 
acteristics which can be measured relatively objectively, eg, intelli 
gence, or with respect to feelings and behaviors less objectively meas 
urable This type of report includes 5's social self concept to an 
unknown degree, the extent of such inclusion depending partly on Es 
instniaions Examples are Brownfam s private self ( 1952 ), probably 
Calvin and Holtzmans self concept (1953), and probably Sears s 
self ratings (1936) 

b He may report his social self concept, i e , regardless of how 
he personally evaluates himself, he tells how he thinks particular or 
generalized others see him More specifically, 5 may try to guess how 
othef(s) will rate him, or may tty to guess the score he will make on 
Os test 

These two sets of instructions do not result m identical self ratings, 
as shown by several investigators who obtained self reports from the same 
5s under the two sets of instruaions (Brownfam, 1952, Flyer, Barron, & 
Bigbee, 1953, Goldings 1954, Israel, 1958, and Miyamoto & Dornbusch, 
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3. Insightfulness of S Inferred from a Specially Devised 
Self-Insight Test 

Gross (1948, p. 223) based his Self-Insight Scale on the following\ 
nonoperational definition of insight: “Self-insight is the acceptance and 
admission of both the presence and absence of personality traits within 
oneself when this acceptance runs counter to a system of emotionally toned 
ideas or when the admission of the presence or absence of these traits 
clashes with one’s feelings of self-esteem.” Sixty-four psychologists judged 
a large group of items, and items were retained in the final form of the 
scale only if they fell in one of the following two combinations: (1) 
judged to be true of most persons in our society, but "disesteemed”; (2) 
judged to be false of most persons In our society, but "esteemed.” This 
procedure of item selection necessarily implies that "insight” is equivalent 
to derogating one’s self whether or not such a derogation is objectively 
warranted. Such a definition seems theoretically inappropriate and the 
operations do not permit the establishment of discriminant validity of the 
instrument as a measure of insight per se. Two of the four validating 
studies for which formal statistics are reported consist, in effect, of cor- 
relations between the Self-Insight scale and some other self-report on 
which S has the opportunity to admit undesirable characteristics. In a 
third study there was no relation between the Self-Insight scale and pro- 
fessors’ ratings of the self-insight of social work students, even though 
the ratings were based largely on socially undesirable characteristics. A ^ 
but significant rho with Chapin’s Social Insight scale was obtained.^ We 
must conclude that this scale is not a satisfactory measure of se -insig r. 


C. Construct Validity of [Self— Other] Discrepancy 
Measures of Insight 

The most commonly used insight measuiements involve combmanom 
of two classes of variables (S's reports and Os reports). It is evi ent 
the problem of construct validity of such insight me^urements ^ 
more complicated and confused than was the question of consttua validity 
of some of the measures of self-regard which we discussed earlier. 


1. SiSelf-Reporti 

To understand insight measures, we need first of 
thing about the construct validity of S's repons. any 
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Ss' and Os’ reports which have actually been used, we find the following 
seem to be most common types of scores 

v4 S reports his personal view of himself, and this is compared 
to 0 s report on 5 s actual charaaeristics 0 s report is based on in 
formal peer interaction and includes in unknown amounts O s idea 
of the group's impression of S, and Os own impression of S (eg, Ban 
dura, 1956, Brownfains Insight I, 1952, Calvin & Holtzman, 1953, 
Flyer^ Barron, & Bigbee, 1953, Murstein, 1956, and Sears, 1936) 

S reports on himself as he thinks specified Os will view him 
(social self concept) , and this is compared to 0 s actual statements about 
S Each 0 s statements are based on informal peer interaction and they 
include unknown amounts of 0 s own impression of S and O s idea of 
the groups impression of S (Bronfenbrenner et al , 1958, Brownfain’s 
Insight II, 1952, Flyer, et al, 1953, and Wylie, 1957) 

■^^c S reports on what he expects to make or do on a standard test 
and this is compared to his actual score or standing (Brandf, 1958, 
Klein, 1948, and Torrance, 1954) 

d S reports on himself without knowledge that 0 will be report 
mg on him also S‘$ reports are dien compared to 0 s 'The latter have 
usually been based on projective tests or hidden observations, but some 
times on more objective test scores (eg, Beilin, 1957, Child, Frank, & 
Storm, 1956, Fridman, 1955, and Kelman & Patloff, 1957) 

It IS apparent that studies covering this array of possibilities could 
not lend themselves to easy synthesis, even if each design was well enough 
controlled within itself 

2 Insf^htfulness of S Dtrectly Inferred by an Observer 

A second general type of insight measurement has employed direct 
i inferences of this charaaeristic itself by O That is, 0 rates 5“ as to how 
^ insightful 8 IS concerning specified or general characteristics Such a pro 
1 cedure requires 0 to infer both what S thinks about himself and whether 
\ those thoughts are accurate m terms of 0 s other impressions or sources 
1 of information about 5 Two assumptions are made (1) Os ideas about 
5*8 self picture and actual charaaeristics are more accurate than 5"s, (2) 
O can intuitively synthesize his impressions of S’s self concept and Ss 
actual characteristic with optimum weighting assigned to the variables 
imolved (Reed & Cuadra, 1957, Wemgarten, 1949) 
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opinion; (b) how the Os’ opinions will average out, if several are to be 
taken; (c) the degree to which each 0 will speak for himself or will vacil- 
late between that and an expression of his (O’s) idea of how "generalized 
others” view S. Although instruaions could presumably be written which 
would tell S what to aim for, this would not serve to control Os' individual 
or collective behavior to fit in with ^s expectations. 

The study of Bronfenbrenner et al. (1958) is concerned with some 
of the complications mentioned in the above paragraph. They distinguish 
conceptually between (a) 5“s accuracy in predicting the average opinion ' 
which a specified group of Others hold about him and (b) S's accuracy 
in discriminating differences among the individual Others’ opinions of 
him. 

Their research interest was in the ability of S to discriminate indi- 
vidual differences among five spedfied Os' ratings of him. The authors 
wished to develop a measure of S's "ability to estimate correctly the rela' 
tive position of ratings made by a series of others on a panicular item ’ 
(Bronfenbrenner et al, 1958, p. 48). 

As their measure they used the correlation between ^ s estimates and 
Others’ ratings of S "within items." That is, for each item, the estimate 
which S made of an individual O’s rating of him was expressed m a 
deviation from the mean of the estimates S made of all the Os ratings 
of him on that item. The racing an individual O made about S on the 
given item was expressed as a deviation from the mean of the ratings 
which that 0 had given on that item to the five 5s whom he rated. The 
five sets of within-item deviations constitute five sets of paired obse^a- 
tioQs. Since there were twelve items, and five sets of paired observation 
for each item, a correlation coeffident could be computed for each S, 
based on sixty paired observations. (See Table II for a listing o eir 
items.) 

By this means the authors hoped to rule out the problem^ of differences 
in elevation (mean level) between S's estimates and Os ratings, m 
to rule out interitem differences in elevatioa Thus they ope to ge ^ 
"pute" meiisme of S's sensitivity to individual diffetences among Os 


opinions of >iim 

We question whether their ptocedurc is appropriate 
pose. Let us examine some of the unresolved amb.gnm« _m 
For simplicity’s sake we shall examine first the possththnes wh.ch could 
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here are the same as those already detailed in Chapter III. In addition, 
some other difficulties crop up. Since S^s reports may be obtained under 
varying instructional sets, we need empirical information and process 
analyses to establish what S is doing under the varying sets, and to what 
extent the same or different constructs are being tapped. 

A priori theoretical considerations make plausible the idea that, even 
with the clearest instructions, there can be no sharp separation on S's part 
between his private-self concept and his social-self concept. On the other 
hand, as mentioned above, the work of a niunber of investigators shows 
that there are significant differences in self-concept reports obtained under 
private-self and social-self instructions- This matter should be system- 
atically explored further. In any event, when instructions to S are loose, 
we certainly cannot know to what extent S is trying to give private-self 
or social-self reports. Therefore we cannot determine the degree to which 
idlosynaatic interpretations of the instructions influence individual Ss‘ 
insight scores, and the consequent findings. 

Let us suppose for the moment that instructions to S tell him defi- 
nitely to report his social-self concept, and that he is willing and able 
to express his social-self concept within die limitations of the technique E 
is using. Even under these conditions S’s task in an insight study is more 
complicated than It is In some of the simpler self-regard studies. This is 
true because S, if he is to receive a nonartifactual insight score, must 
have some knowledge of the characteristics of the instrument itself. That 
is, he must know something about the genera! way O’s test scores distribute 
themselves (in the case of objective tests); or he must know something 
about the general rating behavior of Os (in the case of rating scales). 
This is, of course, a version of the problem of stereotype and individual 

and Cioiftjatli , aiA 

by Bronfenbrenner, Harding, and Gallwey ( 1958) . It has been surmounted 
to a certain extent in some insight studies by having 5“ rank himself in a 
specified group This procedure rules out (1) the effect of intra-S dif- 
ferences in knowledge of the characteristics of test score distributions; and 
(2) the possibilities that Os will vary from Ss in elevation of all their 
ratings, as can happen with the use of rating scales (e g , Bandura [ 1956] ; 
Brownfain’s Insight I [1952]). 

Another special complication of S’s report of social-self In an insight 
study is due to the fact that he may be trying to estimate any one or an 
unknown combination of the following faaors: (a) each single O’s 
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there may well be systematic differences from S to S m the range of 
inter O differences they are asked to estimate, considering all twelve 
Items That is, Ss score is determined not only by his ability to judge 
individual differences in Os judgments of him but also by the difficulty 
of the discrimination task with which he is presented 

Perhaps because of the measurement problems just described, Bron 
fenbrenner et al obtained 2 ero reliability coeffiaents when they correlated 
first person sensitivity scores (within item fs) based on six of the items 
against first person sensitivity scores (within item fs) based on the other 
SIX items 

In sum, under the conditions of this study, the within item correla 
tion is not a measure of 5 s sensitivity to individual differences in Os 
opinions of him. The S about whom Os disagree will automatically have 
the greatest chance of getting a high correlation between his estimates 
and Os ratings of him Conversely an S about whom Os agree will never 
be able to get a high correlation between his estimates and Os ratings 
of him even though he may be completely accurate in perceiving the 
degree of individual differences among Os (le, that there are no in 
dividual differences among Os in his case) If we were making a visua 
perception test to discover individual differences in S$ abilities to is 
criminate brightness differences we would consider it necessary to present 
all Ss with equaUy fine discriminations to be made If we did not do this 
we would not feel that individual differences in 5s scores would tell 
us anything about individual differences m 5s abilities to isaiminate 
brightness differences The same logic applies to the present study Since 
5s were undoubtedly required to make unequally difficult discriminations 
among Os opinions of them, one cannot use these scores to in ex in 
vidual differences m 5s abilities to differentiate among Os opinions ot 
them 


Discriminant Validity of Disckepancv Scores 
A second source of serious troubles involves die 
strucr validity of the two part insight score Let us assume ^ 

that the Self and Other components of this two part ins g 
htgh degree of validity as indices of ^^s and Os 

We must stiil demonstrate that individual ‘ ^ Jlf regard 

something more than individual differences in sc ^ compared 
For example suppose that the defensiveness of insightful 5s ts compa 
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occur if the correlation for a given S were based on the five estimates he 
made for a swgle item. 

The size of this within item correlation between S s estimates and 
Os’ ratings will depend on the dispersion in both the estimates and the 
ratings Thus a perfect correlation can be obtained only if the following 
conditions hold true The Os differ with respect to where they rate S 
on the Item, and S estimates accurately the rank order of the ratings Os 
give him on the item A zero correlation, on the other hand, could be 
obtained m various ways, among which are the (oUowiag nodal possibili 
ties (1) Os all agree with one another m rating S (eg, each 0 places 
S at his [the 0 s] mean) "With no dispersion among Os’ ratings, zero r 
must occur, regardless of what estimates S makes Under these circum 
stances S may correctly perceive that Os views of him ate alike, but he 
would attain a zero correlation nevertheless (2) 5 estimates that all Os 
will give him the same rating With no dispersion among S s estimates, 
zero correlation must be obtained, regardless of what Os ratings of 5“ are 
like Again S may be correa, if Os ratings of him show no dispersion, 
but he would attain a zero r nevertheless (3) 5*s estimates and Os' rat 
mgs have equal dispersion, but S is incorrea m estimating the rank order 
of Os’ ratings In this case a zero correlation would always indicate poor 
perception on 5*5 pan of individual differences acrualJy present among Os’ 
ratings 

Even if both S' s estimates and Os ratings show some dispersion on 
the Item, and the rank order of S’s estimates shows a stated, fair degree of 
accuracy, widely varying values of r may be obtained The value of r 
in such a case will depend on the variance in S’s estimates and on the 
variance unthtn each 0 s ratings of all the Ss be rates For example, if S s 
estimates cover a narrow range and he misestimates two O ratings, the 
correlation could be high and positive if each 0 he misestimates has 
a narrow dispersion among his ratings of all Ss However, if each 0 he 
misestimates has a wide dispersion among his ratings of all Ss, the correla 
tion will be near zero 

Thus far ue have analyzed the possibilities for correlations which 
might be obtained using the five pairs of observations on a single item 
Actually each S' s score in the Dronfenbrcnner study amounted to an aver- 
age SMthm Item correlation, across tocIvc items It seems unlikely that 
zero dispersion would occur among five Os judging a gnen S on every one 
of the twelve items Nevertheless the logic of our analysis applies, since 
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D. Errors of Method in Relating Insight to a 
Dependent Variable 


In addition to the problem of confounding of self concept and 
insight, we must note several other frequently repeated methodological 
errors. 

The most common error involves artifactual contamination between 
the independent and dependent variables, in the following manner. In one 
way or another, all investigators have used some measure of "adjustment" 
as their dependent variable, and many have used self-reports of 5" as their 
index of adjustment,^ Now we know from many studies reported earlier 
in this book that evaluative self-reports tend to intercorrelate positively. 
We have also said immediately above that self-reports have not usually 
been held constant across groups which differed in insight. These facts 
imply that positive findings from such studies may simply be artifacts of 
the well-known tendency for two evaluative self-reports to correlate 
positively. 

Another version of the same kind of artifact may be seen in studies 
where insight has been related to "projection," and projeaion has been 
meastired partly through Ss' ratings of others. We know from a number 
of studies presented earlier in this book that ^s’ evaluative self-ratings 
tend to correlate positively with the evaluative ratings which those Ss 
assign to others. If the groups that differ in imi^t also d^er in self- 
rating, the relationship between insight and projection may simply e an 
artifact of the tendency for Ss ratings of self and of others to correlate 


positively. j j a 

OccasIonaUy other sources of contamination between dependent an 
independent variables aop up, as when die same instrument, or items rom 
the same instrument, are involved in some way in both t e in epen 

variable and the dependent variable. . 

And finaUy, it seems to the present writer that some 
have assigned psychological significana to findings w i mig 
occurred by chance alone. , . , • • t,* 

When we turn ro an analysis of the studies in 
directly by O, we find that insight as an indepen ent varia , 

cntly Ln confounded with other variables here. too. In Weingarrens 


■See Chapter IV, Seeuon C-9 lot . discusjiaa of problems in 
ment of adjustment. 


the measure- 
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to the defensiveness of nomnsightful ft, when insight is measured in terms 
of a discrepancy between S s and Os* reports about S Suppose further 
that 5s’ self ratings are not equated between insightful and nomnsightful 
groups This would mean that differences in insight are confounded with 
differences m self regard If correlations between ' insight and defensive 
ness are obtained in studies having this confounding, the correlations might 
be parsimoniously interpreted as meaning that defensiveness is associated 
with level of self regard rather than with level of insight 

2 Or Reports on S 

Then there are many problems of construct validity of 0 s reports 
0 s statements of his own personal impressions of 5 are subject to the 
t same pitfalls which we discussed in connection with 5 s self reports on 
I self regard measures (See Chapter III ) But when 0 presumes to say 
not only what he thinks of 5, but to repon what others think of 5, the 
i situation of course becomes more complicated This is so because 0 s 
] opinions of others opinions of 5 may be biassed through insufficient 
knowledge, motivational distortions, etc When 0 rehes on tests, especially 
projectives, he is making many assumptions concerning the validity of 
these tests for inferring anything about 5 s actual characteristics, and/or 
inferring anything about 5 s self concept, conscious or unconscious Some 
of these assumptions are poorly supported or completely unsupported 
When we try to combine 5 and 0 vanables to make an insight score, 
e run into further pitfalls One of these concerns the question whether 
lack of insight represents 5*$ failure to try to utilize a dimension cor 
responding to the one used by 0, and/or 5*5 having a different view of 
himself on the same dimension as that used by 0 For instance, in Sears s 
(1936) and m Calvin and Holtzmans (1953) studies, 5 was most prob 
ably rating himself in the private frame of reference Therefore, if his 
rating did not correspond to the pooled Os’ ratings, we cannot know 
whether (a) 5 could have predicted the pooled Os’ ratings, but he was 
not trying to do so, or (b) 5 was trying to predia the pooled Os’ ratings, 
but he was unable to do so If the latter alternative is correct, we are 
then faced m some studies with the question Is 5’s failure due to lack 
of insight concerning his soaal self charaaenstics, or is it due to the van 
ous methodological difficulties we have just mentioned^ 
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seven traits.” [G— S]<. was "that part of the original discrepancy between 
self and group judgment for a particular trait and individual which re- 
mains after the spurious relationship between G and [G — S] has been 
eliminated" by means of a correction based on the regression of [G — S] 
on G. A positive or negative [G — S]^ was considered to indicate, re- 
spectively, greater self-enhancement or greater self-depreciation than that 
of "the average individual with a comparable G score” (Calvin & Holtz- 
man, 1953, p. 41), 

Four basic scores were studied: 


1. Algebraic Sum [G— S]. over all seven traits (a general measure 
of self-enhancing tendencies) 

2 . [G— S],. for the trait Adjustment only (a measure of self-en- 
hancement for this trait) 

3. Absolute Sum [0—5]^ over all seven traits (a general measure 
of insight) 

4. [G— S]j for the trait Adjustment only, considered without re- 
gard to sign (a measure of insight for that trait) 

The first measure was found ro have an estimated split-half reliability 
of -f.56, but it did not correlate significantly with any MhffI scale. 

The second measure (self-enhancing tendencies for the Adpisment 
trait only) correlated inversely with nine MMPI ^ ® ” “ ' , ' 

and Sc scales teaching the .01 level or better (N = all 79 ft). ^ ^ 
noted that self-rating must have correlated positively with self-enhancing 

tendencies if G was ruled out. , 

The estimated split-half reliability of the third measure was only 
so its relation to the MMPI was not pursued. 

Using the fourth measure pertaining to Adjustment ° 7" 
treme groups of 24 High and 14 Low Insight ft were sele ^ 
sign of the discrepancy was not taken into account. 
and self-depreciatots could be thrgroup. It was found 

It IS not repotted what proportion of ra* T scores on the 

that High Insight ft consistently obtained mote ta ^ 

MMPI scales than did Low Insight ft. wnh 

and AI/ reaching the .05 level or better. The conclusi 

^ ^ Table H- Four differeot 

*For mote mformatioo on this iDStfomen^ see ^ j described h the 
fraternities were used, but the data were pooled by a m 
article. 
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study (1949) groups which differed in rated insight also differed in rated 
tension When the data are examined with tension held constant, no 
consistent relation between insight and the dependent variables is present 
In Keed and Cuadras (1957) study. Os were supposed to ignore Ss un 
pleasant qualities in rating 5s insight If O was not successful m follow 
ing this direction, however, the correlation between insight and the de 
pendent variable might amount to a correlation between two O judgments 
of 5s unpleasant characteristics 

E Summary of Studies Relating Insight to a 
Dependent Variable 

Since there has been so much methodological difficulty with studies 
of insight over a period of more than twenty years, the studies will be 
rather fully summarized below In this way it is hoped that the various 
ways in which common problems recur will become apparent 

For purposes of discussion, the studies will be ordered according 
to the type of dependent variables which have been related to insight This 
classification is only a rough one set up for convenience It will be seen 
that all these dependent variables may plausibly be considered to be some 
variant of personal adjustment measures of 5 

1 adjustment (or personality variables associated with adjustment) 
as inferred from 

a ^s self reports 
b an external observer s diagnosis 
c a score based on a combination of a and b 
d 5 s having undergone psychotherapy 

2 defensive behavior, inferred from 5s responses on a nonprojective 
instrument or a projective technique 

3 competence as a therapist 

4 success in a vocation 

1 a Adjustment Inferred from S s Self Report 

One of the studies relating insight to a self report measure of ad 
justment is that of Calvin and Holtzman (1953), who used a number of 
measures of insight, and the MMPI as their index of adjustment The 
insight measures consisted of variously derived discrepancies between 
each fraternity 5*$ self ranking and the pooled group ranking of 5 on 
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seven traits® [G— Sj^was that part of the original disaepancy between 
self and group judgment for a particular trait and individual which re 
mams after the spurious relationship between G and [G — S] has been 
eliminated by means of a correction based on the regression of [G S] 
on G A positive or negative [G — S]^. was considered to indicate, re 
spectively, greater self enhancement or greater self-depreciation than that 
of the average individual with a comparable G score (Calvin & Holtz 
man, 1953, p 41) 

Four basic scores were studied 


1 Algebraic Sum [G— S]. over all seven traits (a general measure 
of self enhancing tendencies) 

2 [G— S]e for the trait Adjustment only (a measure of selfen 
hancement for this trait) 

3 Absolute Sum [G-S]. over all seven traits (a general measure 

4 [G_S]^ for the trait Adjustment only, considered without re 
gatd to 'sign (a measure of insight for that trait) 


The first measure was found to have an estimated 
of + 56, but it did not correlate significantly with any MMPI 

The second measure (self enhancing ““ 

trait only) correlated inversely with mne Mm ^ es, 
and Sc scales reaching the 01 level or better ( celf-enhancing 

noted that self rating must have correlated positively with self-enhanc g 

tendencies if G was ruled out , , . j was onlv 

The estimated split half rehability of the third measure was only 

+ 19, so Its relation to the MMPI was not P^sue ^ 

Using the fourth gf^Tselected Since the 

treme groups of 24 High and 14 w ^^g self enhancers 

sign of the disaepancy y" Insight group, and 

and self depreciators could be 

It IS not reported what proportion o favorable T scores on the 

that High Light 6s consistently obtainedjore^^^^^^ 

MMPI scales than did Low ^ conclusion was drawn that 

and Mf reaching the 05 level or better 

V «... Table H Foar differeot 
■For more ■af°"”t“°°,he“dat“»OT'^W bv * ""’’od deicrited ■» the 
fraternmes were used but 
article 
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these results were substantiating the claim which is frequently made that 
lack of insight is a sign of maladjustment (Calvin & Holtzman, 1953, 
p 43) In interpreting these results we need to note the likely possibility 
that self rankings of the High and Low Insight groups were not held con 
stant* Although we can only speculate, it seems plausible that the average 
self ranking value of the High Insight group mi^t have been more favor 
able than that of the Low Insight group For example, if the faaor of 
stereotype accuracy is taken into account, it seems likely that Ss giving 
themselves moderately good 'elf rankings would stand the best chance of 
getting a low [G — S], and hence a low [G — 8]^ If so the mean self 
ranking of the High Insight group might be moderately favorable Also, 
from a purely statistical point of view, it seems plausible that there might 
be greater opportunity to obtain an extremely deviant [G — 5]^ by ranking 
oneself extremely low than by ranking oneself extremely high llius there 
would be more self depreciators than self enhancers in the Low Insight 
group If this reasoning is correa, then the High Insight group would 
have a more favorable absolute self ranking than the Low Insight group 
Thus the 6ndmgs with the MMPI could plausibly be interpreted as another 
instance of the correlation between two evaluative self reports In the 
absence of defimte knowledge that self ranking was equated between 
insight groups, we cannot feel sure that the results are attributable to the 
association of maladjustment with lack of insight per se 

Another study purporting to associate insight with experienced mal 
adjustment as inferred from a self report measure is that of Smith ( 1958) 
He defined insight in terras of summed discrepancies between Ss self 
ratings on 29 traits (made m the placebo condition of a drug experiment) 
and the corresponding ratings of S by two psychologists who had inter 
viewed and tested S for 20 hours (See Table II ) (The psychologists 
ratings were used only if they agreed closely and each psychologist had 
confidence m his ratings so an average of 18 5 traits per S actually entered 
into the insight score ) Insight thus measured correlated negatively at the 
01 level with S s self minus ideal and self minus social discrepancies ob 
tamed from the same 29 trait rating instrument Unformnately the faaor 
of self rating was not held constant when studying the relation of insight 
to experienced maladjustment Even more important, the self ratings 

•In a personal communication dated May 30 1959 Dr Holtzman stated 
that while be did not have the oiigma! data at hand he believed there was some 
possibility that high and low Insight grtmps differed appreciably m self rankings 
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entered into both the independent and dependent variable scores. This 
means that the results are probably arcifactual, and that they offer no clear 
support to the idea that insight and experienced maladjustment are in- 
versely related. 

Reed and Cuadra (1957) hypothesized that lack of social sensitivity 
would correlate with scores on Gough’s Delinquency Scale (De), since 
the latter was based on the idea that a psychopath is unable to see himself 
as seen by others. Their measure of lack of social sensitivity is included 
in this chapter dealing with insight, because the index seems to be essen- 
tially comparable to the "insight” measures of other authors. When Reed 
and Cuadra compared the high and low De scorers among their female 
student nurse i's, they found that the high De scorers ( 1 ) predicted less 
accurately which adjectives their peers would check as decriptive of them; 
and (2) indicated their expeaandes of peer descriptions in terms of more 
unfavorable adjectives.^ Despite these expeaations, there were no differ- 
ences in the adjectives actually used by the group to describe high and low 
De scorers. Since unfavorability of self-reports was not held constant 
across groups which varied in insight, we may say that these results indi- 
cate a tendency toward derogatory self-reports across two instruments, in- 
stead of a correlation between Delinquency scores and lack o xmig t. 

These authors also defined insight in terms of nominations of the five 
most and five least insightful Ss, obtained from these same peers some 
months after the initial study. Insight was defined for nominators as fol- 
lows: "An insightful person has the ability to recognize an un ers 
the motives underlying her behavior and is aware of the e ects ° ® 

behavior on other persons. She is alert to what other peop e t in o 
as a person. (In making judgments do not be influenc y ^ ’ 

likeability, etc., which are not necessarily related to insig t. 
person for example could still be an insightful person) ( ee 

'^^Nomtaarions were converted ,o T scorer, and 5s in ” “5“^“ 
of the De distribution showed a diiference in ese s^ ...Mine the 
level of signifieance. If the nominators were ;™*”®**; 

influence of likeability or unpleasantnes of 5s on em “ . 
findings offer support to the hypothesis that insight and maladjusttnent (as 

defined by self-reports) are inversely related. 

‘Apparently the Goush Adiective Check list was “ 

sse Table II, Sarbin et aJ. 
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Finally, Brownfain (1952) found that ‘stability of the self concept 
(his presumed index of maladjustment) did not relate significantly to 
either of the following indices (1) Insight I (Group’s mean rank of S 
minus S s most accurate estimate of group s mean rank summed absolutely 
over items), (2) Insight 11 (Groups mean rank of S minus S's private 
self summed absolutely over items) These measures of insight were 
among the dependent variables in this study, rather than being independent 
variables 'Thus insightful and noninsightful groups equated for self 
rating were not formed for comparisons of stability of self concept For 
this and other reasons, we cannot make a clear interpretation of these null 
findings regarding the relationships of insight to stability (For an evalua 
non of the stability score, see Chapter IH ) 

lb Adjustment Inferred from an External Observer's Report 

Some studies attempt to relate insight to adjustment when the latter 
is indicated by an external observer s report on S 

When adjustment is measured by judgments of therapists or other 
persons not involved in the origmal insight ratings, the danger of con 
tamination is smaller than in those studies where two of S s responses are 
correlated Nevertheless, the need for holding self rating experimentally 
constant across groups is still present, and for the same basic reason, i e , so 
that the results cannot be interpreted as a correlation between self rating 
an o server rating of S, rather than as a relation between insight and 
observer ratings 

One of the earliest of these studies is that of Green (1948), who 
re te insight into ones leadership ability with adjustment as rated by 
ones teachers 

In this investigation twenty three male students rated themselves and 
each other on a five point scale of leadership ability (Table III) Rank 
or ers were in erred by £ from the rating data Out of nine 5s nominated 
y eir teac ers as neurotic, five showed more overestimation of self than 
was s own y any non neurotic 5 The remaining four neurotic 5s fell at 
t e upper en o the normal 5s range of self overestimation The present 
writer as etermined that the means of the self ratings of the neurotic 
M non neurotic 5s seem to be quite similar (30 as contrasted to 2 9) 

ere appears to be very little variability m self rating within either group 
This implies an association between being considered neurotic by ones 
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teachers and being rated low on leadership ability by one’s peers. It also 
tends to support the contention that insight and adjustment are inversely 
correlated, when self-rating is held approximately constant. The author re- 
ported no tests of statistical significance, however. 


Holt’s (1951) study is another one in which insight is related to 
an external observer’s report about S. Holt attempted to find some per- 
sonological correlates of insight, using as Ss ten male college sradent volun- 
teers who were intensively studied at the Harvard Psychological Clinic. A 
ten-member Diagnostic Coundl assigned pooled ratings to each S, using 
a six-point scale for each of 148 personality variables. Insist was defined 
as the sum of the squared discrepancies between S’ s self-ratings and the 
Council’s pooled ratings for S on eadi of 35 “overt needs.” (The 35 overt 
needs were among the 148 characteristics, providing an opportunity for 
contamination between independent and dependent variables in 35 of the 
correlations.) Insight scores thus derived correlated +.70 with Dr. Mur- 
ray's ranking of Ss in order of their "insight into ovat aspects of ones per- 
sonality,” When Insight scores were correlated with the 148 rated vari- 
ables of personality, six of the rbos reached significance levek of .05. 
Although the author suggests interpretations of these correlations in terms 
of the psychological significance of insight, it seems to the present writer 
that they do nor require any such interpretations, for two reasons. (^ 
Six out of 148 correlations significant at the .05 level might ^ , 

to occur by chance alone (even if 35 of them were not possi y i at 
by an artifactual common faaor). (b) The factor of self-re^ 
held constant when comparing Ss who differed in insight, o t a^ 

Cusses at length a correlation between Insight scores and rat roject , 
which was unexpectedly positive. However, this correlation co 
ably short of the .05 level so that it, too, does not seem to demand psych - 


logical interpretation. , 

In an earlier section, we indicated that a^^ept^ce y on 
might be considered to be an external criterion o a . . 

assumption, some results reponed by Brandt (195 ) classmates 

Each sixth, and eleventh-grade S estimated whether each of 
would stand higher or lower than he on three aca emi and 

tasks. "Brndentf who were mosr frequently chosen on 
■friendly to everybody' items of the soaal '“jpp^'who were 

more overrating in relation to underrating t frequently 

least frequently chosen on the 'friendship item and/ 
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selected on the 'not friendly to everybody’ item . . . (p <.001 )’’ (Brandt, 
1958, p. 83). Before we can conclude, however, that overrating pet sc 
is the crucial variable in this conelatlon, we need to know whether the 
self-rankings of the "accepted" students were comparable to the self-rank- 
ings of the "nonaccepted" students on all tasks. 


In Arsenian’s (1942) study, 125 male college Freshmen estimated 
their quarter standing on various entrance tests, as compared to all Fresh- 
men entering college at that time. Fifteen students estimated their quarter 
standing accurately on all the tests. Thineen students over- or underesti- 
mated their standing by one quarter on five or six tests. Arsenian com- 
pared these two groups with respea to a number of variables, including 
those test scores on the basis of which 5s had been classified as accurate or 


inaccurate in their self-estimates. Case history comparisons were also made. 
Arsenian (1942, p. 302) concludes, "Students who grossly over- or un- 
derestimate their abilities, knowledges, and adjustment are as a group 
somewhat less iatelligent and less well-adjusted." His methods do not 
warrant such a conclusion, however, because (1) none of the obtained 
differences was reported as being statisticallj’ significant; (2) there was 
contanaination between the dependent and independent variables; (3) 
accurate Ss were not matched with inaccurate Ss with respect to self-esti- 
mates (so "lack of insight" is confounded with level of self-regard). 

lotos'' ““tioned (Daphne Bugental & Lchner, 

) , an unusual and questionable measure of accuracy of self -perception 
was related to external observers' reports concerning S’! popularity and 
To measure accuracy of self-perception, Ss took the 
^mltotd-Zhmmerman Temperament Survey and then rated themselves di- 
^ ® aaors that the test presumes to measure. T scores for the 

^ in the experiment) were sub- 

maed from T scores for the dirca self-ratings (also based on all 48 5s 
pfoccdute secms dubious from a number of 
msnnA assumcs that 5 is implicitly defining the factors in a 

a J “ using the rating scale, (b) It 

nnd tP at 5 knows something about the distributions of self-ratings 

nrsrcrt ^ ° pcisons in the experiment and is using these 

ns as a re erence group when making his self-ratings, (c) Self-rating 
evi ent y not held constant when variations in accuracy of self-percep- 
t explored. Their hypodiesis was that persons voted "well 
y mem ers of a small discussion group would show greater ac- 
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curacy of self-perception than would persons voted "leaders" of the group. 
Their obtained null findings are uninterpretable for various reasons, in- 
cluding those mentioned above. 


l.c. Adjustment Inferred from a-Combination of SV Self-Reports and an 
External Observer's Diagnosis 

Norman’s (1953) study is a complex one in which the dependent 
variables are made up of a combination of 5's self-reports and external ob- 
servers’ reports. Norman related four types of insight to several other 
variables. An outline of his design reveals that his results are inconclusive 
because one or both of the problems of artifact encountered so often in 
studies of insight affect each of his findings. That is, self-rating has not 
been held constant across Ss who differ in insight; and in some of his 
correlations there is a common contaminating factor between the inde- 


pendent and dependent variables. 

His ijs were 72 of the students used in Kelley and Fiskes study of 
prediaion of success in the field of clinical psychology. All scores except 
the sociometric index were based on 31 traits which are listed in Normans 

article. (See Table II.) Each 5 rated himself and was rated by three peers, 

and four insight scores were derived; Insight I = sum of absolute di - 
ferences between peers’ ratings of S and 5*s self -ratings. Insight I ver 
estimation = algebraic sum of differences between peers ratings of iS" an 
5’s self-ratings. Insight II *= absolute sum of differences between^ t e 
assessment staff’s rating of S and 5*5 self-ratings. Insight II Ch^restuna 
tion = algebraic sum of differences between the assessment st s rating 


of S and S’s self-ratings. . . . 

Considering only that part of Normans report which ears 
as an independent variable, we find that he relates it to^ 

dependent variables; (a) two measures of Self -Other I entity w i . 

respectively, the absolute and algebraic sum of differences , 

rating and ratings S assigned to others; (b) two me^ures o 
Perception which were, respeaively, the absolute and " 

dWerences between ratings S assigned to peers an Acreptance. 

those peers by the remaining peers (other than il, \ ) . . . 

The latter was derived from a fifteen-item sociometric 

consisted of the sum of nominations S received in answer to 

toned questions minus the sum of nominations he receiv 


ffie negatively toned questions. 
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As stated above, in none of the comparisons was the factor of self 
rating held constant when correlating insight with a dependent variable 
Therefore, on this ground alone, none of the results would be clearly 
attributable to relations between insight per se and another variable In 
addition, when any one of the insight measures is related to either one of 
the Self Other Identity measures, the common factor of the self rating m 
each measure would artifactually contaminate the findings The Net Ac 
ceptance score seems relatively distinguishable operationally from the in 
sight measures However, four of the twenty four 5s whose responses 
determined a given 5 s Net Acceptance score were the same as those used 
in obtaining the insight scores Since each instrument consists of a broad 
variety of evaluative statements, a correlation with Net Acceptance might, 
to an unknown degree, be a manifestation of the consistency with which 
the peer group negatively evaluates 5 

Tarwaters (1953) design is similar to Normans in that the de 
pendent variable (understanding of others) is derived from a response 
of S combined with a response of an Other Tarwater tentatively equated 
self understanding with a good Emotional Adjustment Score (or a good 
Total Adjustment Score) on the Bell Adjustment Inventory The Emo 
tional, but not the Total, score correlated significantly with success in pre 
dieting one s spouse s responses to the inventory Since the original assump 
tion that such a score measures self understanding is not logical or 
convincing and since attifactual problems common to this type of design 
have evidently not been considered one cannot conclude from this study 
that understanding of others is a by product of understanding the self 

1 d Adjustment Inferred from S s Having Undergone Psychotherapy 

If one assumes that therapy should result in improved adjustment 
an t at adjustment and insight are correlated one may postulate that 
insight should follow therapy Kelman and Parloff 
(9 7) studied changes in self awareness associated with group therapy 
o in ex self awareness they used (1) correlations between 5 s self sort 
if about 5 by a trained observer who had seen 5 in and out 

of the therapy group, but had not participated in the therapy (see Table 
I), an (2) accuracy of 5's prediction of sociomemc ratings he would re 
ceive from other patients on three variables (respect, regard as leader, de 
site as friend) Neither measure of self awareness showed significant 
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changes over therapy, although certain other measures did show significant 
change (which suggested that the self awareness measures might have been 
expected to show change) The findings from this study cannot be clearly 
interpreted, however, because (1) insufficient information is available con 
cerning the instruments, (2) two of three significant changes which were 
found may have been artifactual because the "before and after ratings 
were both obtained after therapy, and (3) no control group was used 


2 Adjustfnent Inferred from Defensive Behavior 

Another group of studies relates insight to adjustment when the latter 
IS measured in terms of defensive behavior, usually projection Pro 
jection is most commonly defined operationally as attribution of traits to 
others In one study S was said to project only if he consistently at 
tributed more of an unfavorable trait to others than the group as a whole 
attributed to these same others (Wylie, 1957) In another study, how 
ever, the ratings Si assigned to others were simply compared across insight 
ful and noninsightful groups without an attempt to see li Ss ratings o 
others deviated from the pooled value for those others (Sears 193o) As 
we have already pointed out we know from many studies that there is a 
positive correlation between the ratings S$ give themselves and the ratings 
they give to others Therefore in forming insightful and noninsightt^ 
groups, one should be careful to hold the self rating part of the insist 
measure constant across groups Otherwise the relationship ^ 

independent and dependent variables may parsimoniously be attri ute 
a correlation between self ratings and ratings assigned by 
rather than being due to an assoaation between insight an projectio 

Sears did not hold self ratings constant when making his . 

between insightful and noninsightful groups However, it is p . 
using his published data, to compare groups in which self ^ 

patently at least approximately equated between i- A lacks 

var.es Thus GroupVA and D bch rate Aemselves f^vorab^. ^ 

insight Groups B and C both rate themselves unfavorab y, u 
sight In A .r D compar.sons results for only two cut “f 
the noninsightful Group A members ““iS"!"^ C compat. 

to others than do the insightful Group D members noninsightful 

sons also results for only nvo out of four traits s . jo 

Group C members assigning more unfavorable ratings to 
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insightful Group B members Thus when self rating is held approxi 
mately constant Sears s data do not support the contention that projec- 
tion IS associated with lack of insist 

His puzzling, partly positive findings appear to have been artifactual 
in the following way To test his hypothesis, Sears held group rating con 
stant and varied insight by varying self rating When noninsightful Group 
A (self rating good, rating from group bad) was compared to insightful 
Group B (self rating bad, rating from group bad), he found Group A 
members rating others mote unfavorably than did Group B members 
This was artifactual because, m order to get into Group A in the first 
place, S had to place himself in the top half of the distribution (thus 
assigning poorer ratings than his own to at least half of the Ss he rated) 
Also, m order to get into Group B, S had to rate himself in the bottom 
half of the distribution (thus assigning better ratings than his own to at 
least half of the 5s he rated) When Sears compared noninsightful Group 
C (self rating bad rating from group good) with insightful Group D 
(sel rating good, rating from group good), he naturally obtained the 
puz ing finding that the instghtfut group attributed more ««favorable 
ratings to others These findings are artifactual for the reasons lust out 
lined (See Table II) 


Rokeach (1945) studied the relation of insight and projection 
utilizing coUege womens self and group ratings of beauty, made on a 
ten point graphic eating scale (see Table HI) Recognizing some of the 
I cu ties wit Sears s method, he attempted to devise a more refined 
insight score First he determined how much self rating (B„) deviated 
rom t e average of the ratings S gave to her peers (B.,) This difference 
511 rracte rom the deviation between the average beauty rating S 
^ fifoup (Bg) and the grand mean for all Ss (which was 
h r measured in terms of the average rating S assigned 

to otners (i3„) Thus it can be seen that B„ entered into classification 

deper^ent bl^) (insight), and into her projeaion score (the 


formed two mam groups, according to the group ratings Ss 
A Homely Within each of these using the method 

described above, he formed four subgroups those who slightly, and those 
w o mar e y over and underesumated themselves Although he ob 
tain no smtisti y significant findings, he did obtain some tegular trends 
wit in e eauti ul group Even if these trends had been significant, they 
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would apparently have been artifectual if the following reasoning is 
Correa 

Considering first the Beautiful group, we may infer that group ratings 
were held approximately constant aaoss the four subgroups, while in 
sight most probably was varied mainly in terms of varying S$ self ratings 
That IS, in the following formula, which expresses the design of the ex 
periment, (B^) was apparently approximately constant aaoss all Beautiful 
subgroups which varied in insight* 2 nd of course 6 07 was always constant 
across such subgroups 

Instgif related to Projection 

(B,— 607) — (B„— B„) wasrektedto 

The major burden of the relationship would then reduce to 
(B„— B„) related to 


Whatever findings one might obtain wouJd be most parsimoniously 
interpreted in one or both of the following ways ( ) 
two scores due to the common variable, B,„ or (2) covariation 
B and B It would not be parsimonious to attribute variations ' P 
jeaion in insight until it could be shown that neither of 

the above two possibihties would account or t e m 

An exactly paraUel argument could be made for .he case of the four 

Wn Wie' T iStTS self ratings very closely across expai 
mental groups, and varied insight by bd: of 

no consistent evidence that consistent under 

insight Defensiveness was measur specially devised Rational, 

estimation of others on a rating scale, (2) by ajpeoaj^^ ^ 

ration Projection Inventory split half reliability, and 

tionaliiation Projeaion , j j ^jate to absolute self rating 

both It and f„ft:mjfn7manuer predicted by phe- 

values and to certainty abim ,cari 

nomenal theory This imp les measuremena (See Table 

able were probably not due simply to errors 

If) the relationship of rationalintion 

Torrance (1954a, 195 ,^pce on academic tests Before 

to accuracy of estimate or P“ 
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and after taking the ACE Psychological Examination, the Cooperative 
English Test, and the Cooperative Reading Achievement Test, 1,215 
Freshmen who were just entering college estimated their standing, m re 
lation to their classmates, on each of eight subscores On both occasions 
they also listed factors which might have adversely affected their per 
formance but not the performance of their fellow students All such fac 
tors were assumed to be rationalizations (a somewhat questionable assump 
tion, It seems to the present author) Only the rationalizations offered at 
posttest were considered in analyzing the data A discrepancy was con 
sidered only if it was at least one quarter (25 centile points), and such 
discrepancies were summed across eight subscores Torrance established 
two classes of over and underevaluators, and a class of accurate evaluators 

It was found that women who rationalized fell more often, at pretest, 
in the extreme overevaluating group than did women in general (sig 
nificant at the 02 level) A similar trend in posttest evaluation was m 
significant At posttesc, however, rationalizing women fell less frequently 
in the accurate class of self evaluators than did women in general Similar 
trends for the men were insignifiant 

Unfortunately these results and others reported for the particular 
categories of rationalization cannot be interpreted unequivocally, because 
the actual scores of the accurate and overestimating Ss were not held 
constant For statistical reasons, it seems that the actual scores of over 
estimators must have been lower than those of the accurate S’s or of the 
group m general For example, 95% of Ss placed their scholastic ability 
in the upper half at pretest, so accurate must have made fairly good 
scores If this is so the findings may be attributable to an association be 
tween limited ability and the tendency to rationalize rather than to a 
relationship between lack of insight into one s ability and the tendency to 
rationalize 

Mursteins study (1956) enables us to compare the degree of pro 
jection of hostility shown by Ss who differ in insight but have approxi 
mately the same self concepts (self ranking scores on hostility) (See 
Table III ) He measured projeaion in two ways (1) by means of a 
Rorschach hostility score based on content, (2) in terms of the favora 
bility of S s rating of an examiner s interview behavior under two condi 
tions (a) the examiner gave S a fa\orabIe report on S's Rorschach, say 
mg, among other things, that it indicated that S was warm and friendly, 
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(b) the examiner gave S an unfavorable report on 5 s Rorschach, saying, 
among other things, that it indicated that S was cold and hostile 

Four extreme groups of 20 Ss each were used, these being drawn rom 
a pool of 536 Ss from 25 living groups who had ranked one another 
Within their respeaive living groups with respect to frien mess 
tility) The numbers in parentheses in the following tab e are t e ap 
proximate standard deviation values of the self ^ranking scores rom 
mean of the normalized, pooled self rankings 


Group Number 
1 
2 

3 

4 


Group Ranking of S 
Friendly 
Friendly 
Hostile 
Hostile 


Self-ranting of S InstghtfuP 
Friendly (+42) Yea 

Hostile (—61) No 

Hostile (—46) Yes 

Friendly (+2 6 ) No 


By looking at Groups 1 and 4 we MurstSi 

but whose self rankings are nearly equal at rrend toward 

found that Group 4 («o»insighcful) showe ® that Group 4 

higher Rorschach hostility scores It may b ^ uninsightful, 

has a somewhat less friendly self ranking ranking 

so the trend, if signiBcant. could be associated with 
value or degree of insight ,„„r,are Ss who vary in insight 

ByloofingatGroups 2 and wecanccmp-j^^^ 3 
but whose self rankings are nearly , Rorschach scores This can 

(insightful) showed significantly more jinking however, be 

not be attributed to their having more hostile self ranking 

cause It IS the Group 2 5s who have a ^ own fnendUness 

One could say that 5s who are as the author points out 

were projecting mote be modified m order to con 

classical projection theory would have 

ceptualize these findings divided into halves, which were 

When each of the fom S'™*’ , half received a 'hostile inter 
matched on Group and Sd* f other received a friend^ 

pretation of their I*orschach remrf ^ ( 1 , No mam effect 

interpretation, the or group ranking and derogation 

was found between eit 

c me u.puMul'J-*'"'”'””’ 

These fiauies .ete obtameJ tam 
published article was basw 
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of the examiner’s interview behavior. (2) Regardless of group- or self- 
rankings, there was significantly greater derogation of the examiner when 
he was hostile in interpreting Ss Rorschach record. (3) A significant in- 
teraction effea occurred, thus: greatest derogation of the examiner was 
found among those who considered themselves friendly (whether or not 
insightful) and received a hostile interpretation of their Rorschachs. 

The results seem to offer no support to the idea that lack of insight 
per se is associated with projection of hostility, when self-rankings of 
hostility ate held approximately constant and projection is measured either 
by a Rorschach score or by the i's devaluation of a threatening person. 
The self-ranking, regardless of its insightfulness, was significantly associ- 
ated with devaluation of a threatening person. 

Chodorkoff (1954a) measured insight in terms of the correlation be- 
tween a Q sort made by S to describe himself and a Q sort made jointly 
by several observers to describe S as seen through his TAT, Rorschach, 

word Msociation test, and biographical inventory. (See Table I.) He stated 

three hypotheses which we may paraphrase as foUows: (1) Insight is 
negatively correlated with perceptual defense. (2) Insight is negatively 
TOtreat with adjustment ratings. (3) Adjustment ratings and perceptui 
detense are negatively correlated. 

^ To measiue perceptual defense, he compared means and sigmas of 
wua recognition thresholds for ten ’’threatening” and ten "neutral” words. 

^ e t reatemng and neutral words had previously been chosen for each S 
m mrms o is reaaion times to fifty threatening and fifty neutral words 
association test. To measure adjustment he used two 
c^u °^™ber of checks on the Munroe check list based on Ror- 

lo ^ ^ rated adjustment on eleven subscales based on Mas- 

low and Mittelman’s text. 

^ bypothcses were supported, a number of un- 

artJfnrf, 1 design make it seem likely that the results are 

T?n w psychological interpretation given them, 

n hncU fn ^ t indices were derived from the sources also used as 

T^* ^ 2-sort opinions which were used to measure "in- 

j contamination between the independent vari- 

’w the dependent variable, adjustment, in the test of the 
author himself pointed out this weakness.) In 
I I n, we 0 not now whether the level of self-regard was held con- 
s across groups w ich differed in insight. Therefore we cannot know 
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to what extent the adustment measures (or the perceptual defense meas 
ures) may be a function of variations in self regard rather than of varia 
tions m insight This throws doubt on the interpretation of the findings 
pertinent to Hypotheses 1 and 2 

It is interesting to note that in the group as a whole there was no 
difference in visual recognition threshold for threatening and neutral 
words There was, however, a highly significant inter-S correlation between 
perceptual defense and rated adjustment. This supported Hypothesis 3 
However, perceptual defense was measured with words drawn from the 
word association test, which in its turn was used as one of the bases for 
rating adjustment Therefore, there is a source of contamination between 
these two variables which may account artifactually for the correlation 
supporting Hypothesis 3 

rinaUy. the cortektion between perceptual defense and insight, 
which allegedly supports Hypothesis 1, may possibly be a function of the 
common basts (word associatioo test) involved in both the insight meas 


ure and perceptual defense measure 

Weingarten specificaUy eschews a classical projection interpretation 
of her dependent variable measure However, her study seems most neatly 
to fall into this category, so it will be discussed here 

Although mosfmvestisatots have used a discrepancy score as a m^ 
ure of insight, Weingarten (1949) had * insightfulness 

from anonymous autobiographies She says (p 578), ^ 

to undersriud .he <>7°-- ^e mp" :m;h"^^^^ 
tions and the extent to which he represses / nrodioloeical con 
stands his own motivations - 

gtuence of the various aspects of the P add.uon Ss auto 

of tusi^t Lily, a^d social tensions In the belief 

biographies were rated for elt, ^ techniques, Ss 

that they were cooperating by someone to an Intuition 

later scored the answers j^ly and social tension as judged 

Questionnaire Ss degrees o . ^ respectively with the degrees 

from their — raph.es w J 

of self f‘“‘'y-“‘*=L ouestionnane AH « were low positive, and two 
spondent on the Intuition Q 

of them reached *e 05 l^el is Weingarten s state 

Of chief rdevance to ^ ^ mfluenced by their own emo- 

ment that insightful 5s were less p 
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tional problems in making clinical evaluations of others than were the 
noninsightful S$ However, the present author notes that when Ss' own 
rated tension is held constant, by comparing high and low insight groups 
having the same tension level, four of the six possible comparisons go 
against Weingartens hypothesis It seems, then, that Weingartens con 
elusions must have been based on comparisons which were contaminated 
by the tension variable 


3 Adjustment Inferred from Psychotherapeuttc Competence 

The next two studies are based on the assumption that insight into 
self should be positively related to psychotherapeutic competence 

Kates and Jordan (1955) related insight to the degree of psycho 
therapeutic promise shown by clinical psychology students ® To do this, 
they obtained from fourteen such students (1) a fifty word free self de 
scripnon, (2) fifty word free descriptions of each other S These were 
u c into a composite social stimulus self description for 

p 1 coded for mentions of specific classes of traits 

fft therapeutic promise of each other S, which were pooled 

1 blindly matched the self descriptions and the 

Vh.e (lesaiptions, with accuracy significant at the 01 level 

of the degree of insight occurred m the self descriptions 

fnnnfl many theorists might predict, however, the authors 

promise^an^''^^^^ (—62) between rated psychotherapeutic 

social stimnl A ^ which the 5s self descriptions and 

this findinp esctiptions could be accurately matched) To interpret 

positivelv Jnh psychotherapeutic promise correlated 

bihtv mamrif ^ of favorable social stimulus self traits (Iikea 

stimulus trair negatively with an unfavorable social 

of The LZv 1 ""I that at least part 

IS attribuf bl ^ between insight and psychotherapeutic promise 

-anifestmg oWus beLioral made 
LirselfdesLiA”:'^^^^^ self descriptions thus making 

nique and easier to match with social stimu 

Jordan s discrepancj^mw^ure** attached by the present author to Kates and 
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liis-seIf*descriptions. In other words level of self-regard was not constant 
among Ss varying in insight. 

The interpretation of the findings for the more adequate Ss seems 
not to be so clear. There are at least two alternatives: (1) Ss with adequate 
charaaeristics are not so uniquely distinguishable from one another. If 
this is so, accuracy of matcliing self-descriptions and social-stimulus-self- 
dcscriptions is not a valid indicator of degree of insight, (2) As Kates 
and Jordan suggest, mature Ss will not be greatly preoccupied with their 
obvious adequacies, but will tend to be concerned with and mention their 
less obvious and less mature charaaeristics. The pubUshed findings do not 
enable us to choose between these alternatives. In any case, no simple re- 
lationship seems to hold between insight, as measured here, and psycho- 


therapeutic promise. 

Bandura (1956) hypothesized that insight into one’s anxiety concern- 
ing one’s sex. hostility, and dependency needs would be associated with 
psychotherapeutic competence as rated by sopervisors. orty-two psy o 
therapists in four settings tanked themselves and varying 
as to degree of anxiety concerning each of the three needs. ™ 

defined in a "one-sided" Irk ’he received 

was lower than the pooled rank he receiv ro erouD rankings 

needs, significant associations were rn«. wLS 

of Ss- anxiety levels, and Ss’ ‘herapeutic competence, 

rankings for anxiety did net = S"''’ „ J^ings are partialled 

however. It is not competence are insignificant, since 

out, fs between insight and the self -rankings and corn- 

one would be essentially retesting rankings with competence, 

petence. In view of the ^*3 constaft by matching two 

it seems possible that, with insivht and competence would be 

fo3 m^frllatrrrmanner predicted by the hypothesis. 


4 Adjustment I«ferred from 

lu the finaismdy to be siimmariaed. vocational ad,ustment is the 

"i- T.« -- Kr:” 

mates of their achievement on six psy 
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gave instniaions intended to ego*involve Ss in making accurate estimates. 
When standard scores on the psychomotor tasks were held constant by 
means of partial bIserial rs, there was a very slight trend for cadets who 
overestimated their task performance to fail in flying training more 
often than would be expected for that standard score. The reverse trend 
occurred for those who underestimated their performance. All twelve par- 
tial biserial correlations were negative, and it appears to the present author 
that about two of them reached the .05 level of significance. If we assume 
a statistically significant finding, the data are still insufficient to clarify the 
dynamic underlying trends, as the author points out. For one thing, it 
seems to the present writer that the method of gathering Ss' estimates, and 
of determining over- or imderestimation, does not permit one to know 
whether Ss inaccuracies are of the stereotype or individual variety. That 
is. on the ten-point descriptive self-rating scale which used, a self- 
OTerestimatmn may indicate optimism about oneself, the group, or both. 
This is so because S evidently did not indicate whether he thought the 
poup average performance would fall in the middle of the scale, nor did 
e express is own performance in relation to such a perceived norm for 
his group. 


Conclusions Concerning the Relationship of Insight to 
Adjustment 

Insight is usually measured in terms of a dis- 
have heen ^ ^ ^ reports about S, and that such insight scores 

behavior various measures of "adjustment,” including defensive 

tw Tnn '^^onstrated by studies cited in Lpter III 

measurei correlates with many of these 

ratines cnncra ^^f^forc, any study which does not hold self- 

orobahlv nrr'f” attempting to measure insight leads to ambiguous, 

Md other respects. ’ uncontrolled in this 

nineteen of the studies which we have just discussed, 
Rightful Ss ate compared to noninsightful Js. when insight is measured 
n tet^ of a dtsctepancy between Seif and Other reports about 5. In at 

dW f *= self-tatings of the insightful groups ate 

different from the self-ratings of the uoninsightfnl groups. tZs. ^ffet- 
cnces m insight arc confounded with differences in self-regard in these 
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sixteen studies In fifteen of the sixteen studies where such confounding 
occurs, insight is reported to be related to adjustment In one of the 
fifteen investigations, self regard was shown to be uncorrelated with the 
dependent variable We might parsimoniously interpret the remaining 
fourteen by saying that the dependent variable was a function of self 
regard, since self regard was not held constant across groups differing in 
insight On the other hand there are three studies in which the authors 
held self regard constant across groups which differed in insight, or they 
presented their data in such a way that the present writer could make 
comparisons across groups which had comparable levels of self regard Of 
these three studies, only one gave a possibly significant association between 
insight and a dependent variable In short, there is no clear evidence that 
insight is significantly associated with adjustment or defensive behaviors 
However, even the three relatively well controlled studies do not cover a 
wide enough range of behavior diaracteristics and do not use sufficiently 
precise instruments, to warrant our acceptance of the null hypothesis at 
this time 


It 18 clear that research on insight has not gotten us very far, due 
to methodological errors What imphotions can now be drawn concern 
mg the possibilities of ever doing fruitful research on the role of insist 
in behavior’^ Certainly many of the more gross sources of artifact can be 
avoided if a properly detailed and expbat analysis is made of the pro 
cedures used to define independent and dependent vaiiables But can 
positive suggestions be made for a systematic development o su stu 
And IS even such a positive ptogtam inherently limited in the light it can 
throw on the dynamic postulates of petsonahty rf.eotis« ccncetning 
insight’ 

It seems to the present writer diat 
separately the self components of the two part “■ 

they should establish mote of phenomenal self regard 

Muct vahdj^ty of f f o^I llat.onsh.ps of the seltoncept 

They should also establuh It will no doubt be 

measures to theoreticaUy televan p ^ 

found that self concept measures do not snince to 


t. 1 ftf ■niecedent facton in the derelopmeci 

’One could also consider ^ not been primariljr concerned 

.f imisht bat since die researches "Mlyaeu 

nth that it will not be sene into here. 
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dictions of behavior as one would like to make, and they will need to be 
supplemented by "objective measures.” 

Among these objective measures may be O's opinions of S, based on 
a variety of sources. With valid self-conapt measures held constant, one 
can see whether objective measures, including O’s reports, increase the 
accuracy of prediction of various dependent behavior variables. That is, 
one could see whether multiple fs which include objective measures of 5’s 
charaaeristics are higher than those obtained between self-concept meas- 
ures and dependent behavior variables alone. 


Insight studies may be viewed as only a special case of this type of 
multiple f exploration. That is, one could compute a multiple r by adding 
any number of objective measures to the correlation between self-concept 
and behavior. However, only one sort of objective measure would be 
pertinent to studies of insight. This objective measure must purport to 
index the same dlmension(s) as S’s report. 


et us suppose we have an objeaive measure which indexes the same 
dimension as S’s report. Let us suppose further that its addition to the 
correlation increases the accuracy of out prediction of S's behavior. Under 
suitable conditions, the difference between S's and O’s reports may then 
be said to index S’s insightfulness, and S’s behavior may be said to be 
a unction o insight. ('The suitable conditions must include a satis- 
iaaory handling of scaling problems.) 

Even if these proposed studies warrant the conclusion that 5’s be- 
vior IS a^ unction of insight, they still would not warrant the dynamic 
f ^ investigators interested in insight studies wish to 
converging operations would be necessary before 
rii,. nik* predictive discrepancy between 5“s self-report and 

jective in ex involves repression or active avoidance of perception 
on ys part. ^ ^ 


G. '^^oiiFnvE Facts ABOUT THE Occurrence OF Insight 

inerm^ addition to the central issues about the relation of insight to ad 
j” ’ . under review here permit us to answer partiall] 

me esaiptive questions about the occurrence of insight itself, and the 
variables of which it may be a funaion. 

others, and untb objective data? 
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“f«btion coefficients ate general^ low. although they may 

”mh«rh-H? on 22 characteristics 

+ 10 m + 0 Scale. Amatora (1956) found rs ranging from 

boys- 17 m't of ~ significant at the .01 level for 200 

ys, ly.out of 22 « were significant at the .01 level for 200 girls (Table 

to -Jfft “"Clarions ranging from +.22 for "security" 

“vetfhs ‘f "ce between self-ratings and mean group ratings on 

nve traits, made by fraternity 5s (Table II) . “ 

"avowM'h"^*-^^^"^^ generally positive rios between twenty 5s’ 

made by five^'T* “dependent judgments of 5s’ happiness 

(Table III) " significant, however 

siimJ°Mil,iJlf'*®?t relation between Betnreuter scores (as- 

»n dormitory m adjustment) and adjustment scores based 

"Guess Who" teT°H" ‘descriptions of 5 on a 

•ban were theh ro', “Y”"’ * 'ccre using 3 different instrument 

■asightfulnessintoseff!*”* “native findings cannot reveal 5s’ degree of 

catcmallv ^ investigation also, self-perceived adjustment and 
sttumeno fn r apparently measured on different in- 
may be vil^ “‘”‘'”8 “'“'“C "insight." but his research 

Pc'rcU’s In contrast to 

®*ternallv Beilin obtained significant correlations between 

from an umnerifi^^ self-reports of adjustment obtained 

“nd eighteen at “ ‘’f boys who were between the ages of nine 

"personal" and ’’soc’ v?"!!"'"® composite Pupil Index of 

‘cotes from invenm*^ ° justment was computed by averaging standard 
'TPe iasttumenrr completion, rating scale, and nominating- 

dndex Was anoth ^ '“'bteh pupils described themselves. ’The Teacher 
{’“'d on a nominat-™"?”**'^ personal" and "social” adjustment score, 
“baviors, and a sr.,l-° r°™’ ^ "Pburstone-type rating scale of responsible 
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munity reputation criterion of how well Ss were “getting along,” an in- 
terviewer’s "global estimate” of the interviewee’s "adjustment," and the 
interviewers rating of the interviewee’s “adjustment.” (The two inter- 
viewer criteria of Ss* adjustment were essentially similar, correlating 
+.91. The interviewers’ ratings correlated only +.31 [p = .01] with 
the community reputation score, however.) The self-tarings did not 
correlate significantly with the community reputation scores, but they 
correlated +.51 with the interviewer's rating of adjustment, and +.49 
with the interviewer s global estimate of adjustment. The correlations be- 
tween .Js self-reports on the morale scale and the three external criteria 
of adjustment were ail significant at the .05 level or better. We must 
remember, however, that the interviewers’ measures were based on Ss 
interview behavior, including his reports about himself given in the inter- 
view. 'Therefore correlations between the interviewers’ ratings of adjust- 
ment and Js’ self-reported adjustment may be inflated because they are 
based partly on two self-reports made by S. 

Miyomoto and Dornbusch (1956) report an apparently significant 
relation between 5s’ self-ratings and others’ ratings of 5 on four traits; 
intelligence, self-confidence, physical attractiveness, likeableness. They also 
found, however, that self-ratings tended to be closer to 5’s perception of 
how others would rate him than to others’ actual ratings of him. 5s were 
given ^('T^le"”) ^^^^tnities and sororities. No significance tests are 


rilrl (1957) found higher self-peer correlations than 

fnr ,!,■ ‘"''“'‘8+°” mentioned, but stereotypy may partially account 
for this. In their study, each of 67 psychotherapists from three disciplines 

• psychotherapist peers who were well 

acquainted with him. (Sometimes a rater described more than one col- 
league, and sometimes the rated 5 aaed as rater for another 5.) Twenty- 
five imms were used in their data analysis. These items covered six out 
■p . p prevails y isolated from their Multidimensional Scale for 
^ mg Psychiatric Patients (T*le II). For each person, across 25 items, 

a mgs were corre ated against the average of two peer ratings. Fifty- 
® correlations ranged from +.53 to +.87 (o- = .204 if 

^ ■ i, 4 erapist ratings tended to be more homogeneous than patient 
ratings had been shown earlier to be, which would tend to hold down 
the present correlations. Conversely stereotypy could inflate such correla- 
tions. A sample of 15 intercorrelations of therapists’ self-ratings ranged 
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from -i-^5 to + 68, -Kith an average z of + showing that stereotypy 
of self ratings must have entered into the relatively high self peer cor- 
relations 

In a report on Steier's unpublished work with four groups of fifth 
and eighth grade diildren, Russell (1953) gives self peer correlations 
ranging from ‘\-2.2 through “f* 49 on social adjustment and from 45 
through -J- 55 on self adjustment. Self teacher correlations ran from +.28 
through +65, considermg boii kinds of adjustment The rating scales 
were adapted from the California Test of Personality Self standard test 
correlations on academic achievement ran from 35 through 54, while 
self readier correlations on academic achievement ran from + 36 through 


Using Naval Aviation Cadets. Webb (1955) obtamed a correlation 
of + 43 between self ratings on intelligence and the group s raon^ of S< 
mtelhgence; and a correlation of +.21 between self raungs on int gence 
and Otis scores The eleven week test retest self ratings wae J«y ^ 
reliable (r = + 19) Thus, unreliability may have lowered 
correlations Just why the self ratings were so unreliable annO' 
mtely determined from the published mformanon on ^ 

Webb snggests that it is assoaated with the shoniiBs or 
charaaeristic of the self rating; and m a later arnde (195 ) P op05« 

a procedure for obtaining more reliable self ratings 

With the exception of one inees-igztion, none m^t 

thus far required 5 ro guess where others would 

be a factor in lowering *e self ratings from 

mgs of Hyer, Barron, and Bigbee < 19 ) ^ qnestions Tfow do 

air officer candidates on six traits, ^ 

you see yourself’" and "How do o J__eei 5 cor-eli-ed higher with 

which Ss received from their jo o^ers see you’" One 

their self ratings m answer to *'9^ „„ ^ 0 ,^ had 5 been in 

wond^ if the ^ others (lat, th= niembers of his 

structed to guess how tbcx P^ jL) 

current living group) seem no- ro be m fme 

On the f S! were specffically 

with such a spccniation. H , wculd rate them, yet she obtained 

to guess how their hvingptn^® ^ (Table 11) 

only one significant f (fn' 
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Differences between the two studies in traits, scales, and Ss make direct 
comparisons impossible, however 

Torrance (1954, p 212), using eight subscores from academic apti 
tude and achievement tests, reports little relationship between self csti 
mate and achie%ed standings among 1215 entering college Freshmen 
The correlations ranged from 4“ H to 35 for pretest evaluations, and 
from 4" 22 to 4" 4l for posttest evaluations ® 

In Arsenians (1942) study, 125 male college Freshmen estimated 
their quarter standing on various entrance tests as compared to all Fresh 
men entering college at that time Estimates made before testing yielded 
corrected contingency coefficients with actually obtained quarter place 
meats tanging from 4 ~ 30 for the ACE Psychological Examination to 
4 " 57 for the Cooperative English Vocabulary 

Israel, using female student nurses in Stockholm, discovered that the 
number of Ss who were more accurate than chance in their self evaluations 
and m their subjeaive estimates of their evaluation by the group is so 
small for all four abilities that the null hypothesis has to be accepted 
(Israel, 1958 p 37) However, considering trends for the group as a 
whole those who evaluated themselves high and/or made high subjeaive 
estimates of the group s tanking of themselves received higher ranking 
from the group on Intelligence and Leadership Differences were non 
significant for Orderliness and Appearance (Table II) 

Interpretations of low correlation coefficients are ambiguous, be 
cause we cannot know to what extent S s inaccuracies are of the stereotype 
or of the individual variety That is in order to get high correlations aaoss 
Ss between Ss self ratings and the ratings Ss receive from others each S 
must be able to estimate two sorts of things (1) the elevation and dis 
persion among Os ratings of all Ss (2) the particular rating he will re 
ceive from the Os Consequently no firm conclusions can be drawn from 
the available data as to the extent of idiosyncratic inaccuracy m self ratings 
among persons m general or among persons from any specified popu 
lation. 

2 Is there any systematic tendency for Sx to overestimate or under 
estimate when rating or ranking themselves? Is the degree andfor dtrec 
non of inaccuracy a function of characteristics of the Ss? 

•These coefficients were obtained from the unpublished dissertation upon 
which the published article is based 
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It seems that the tendency is to overestimate one s standing on socially 
desirable charaaenstics. 

Green (1948) found that 20 out of 23 young male students and I6 
out of 23 young female students overestimated their standing on leader 
ship ability, as rated by their respeaive peer groups The ranges of over 
and underestimation differed considerably between sex groups, but sta 
tistical significance tests were not reported, nor were they warranted in 
view of differences between the groups other than sex (See Table III ) 

Brandt (1958) asked each sixth grade S to tell whether each other 
child in his classroom would fall above or below him on arithmetic, vo 
cabulary, and speUing tests, and on three physical tasks The 
more accurate than the girls when over all accuracy scores were consi er 
When aU those wrong ratings which were made were analyzed, errors n 
the overrating direaion were 52% more prevalent than un grating 
Differences were significant for each task and ea^ grou^ta 
This tendency was significantly greater among boys ver ^ 
approximately twice as prevalent as under ratings among boys, but only 
25% more prevalent among girls (Brandt, 195 , p 

Id FroehUch and Mosers study (1954), ^ ^titude 

own percentile rank profiles on eight subrests o r e 
Test, and approximately fifteen monrhs lamr ^ 

memj ‘°''+ 57 on“s«rsuLfs .he median of remernbered 

ranged from + 41 to + 57 Un seye „p.c-ntiles No significance 

percentiles exceeded the median « ^ standing pupils 

tests were given, howler ^ ^ less^extteme than they had ac 

tended to remember their percen toward remembering ones 

tually obtained the net effect m e g P subtests, the pro 

standing more favorably than “ remembered their percentiles 

portion of students m the upper croportion of students in the 

as being in the upper 30% ^ „centiles as being m the lower 30% 
lower 30% who remembered P comparison, either 
No significance tesis were above, oictesiima 

In the study of Kansas Smt ^ 955 fi of all 5s placed them 

lion was evidently qmte matkM ^ 1,0 „cmally 

selves in the upper half m acadOT , 1 ,^, would stand in the 

achieved the bottom quartet, 0 /» that "women underevaluate 

top fourth Torrance (1954a, p 212) 
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themselves more frequently However, no exact data are given to support 
this statement 

Wylie (1957), in the study referred to above, found significantly 
more overestimation than underestimation of self on four out of five traits 
(These particular findings are not published m the article referred to ) 

In Goldings s study ( 1954), two different groups of Ss were asked to 
rate their own happiness, as compared to that of their friends and associ 
ates, on linear rating scales In both groups the numerical average of self 
ratings for happiness was significantly higher (happier) than the nuraeri 
cal value of the average referent point of the scale On the assumption 
that the groups tested were not in fact above the average of their friends 
and associates, these results may possibly be interpreted as another example 
of self overestimation of a socially desired characteristic (See Table III ) 

In Arsemans (1942) study, mentioned above, 266 self estimated 
quarter standings deviated one quarter or more from aaually attained 
quarter standings Sixty two percent of these were overestimates, 38% 
were underestimates No significance tests are given for this difference, 
however 

Russell (1953) summarizes briefly several early or unpublished 
studies in which children were found to overestimate their standing on a 
variety of achievement and personality characteristics In four of these, 
girls overestimated their standing more than did boys, or rated themselves 
higher than did the boys 

I “S'"™'”' with those listed above is that of 

Israel (1958) He found that female student nurses in Stockholm tended 
to underevaluate themselves significantly on leadership, orderliness, intelli 
^nce an appearance when rank ordering themselves among the peers m 
their living group (See Table III ) 

It seems safe to conclude that self overestimating trends are more 
requeue m les pu ished since 1948 seem to indicate a somewhat greater 
tendency toward overestimation among male Ss while the trend in RusseU s 
repon o ear « or unpublished studies was toward overestimation among 
females more than among males la any event, since the sex groups smdied 
are not known to be comparable with respect to possibly relevant variables 
one cannot draw any firm conclusion about sex differences at this time 
ne mig t presume that other subject variables are associated with 
accuracy o se rating or self ranking For example, is overestimation 
more common among 5s who are m fact low on a trait’ Purely in 
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terms of rating scale or ranking possibilities, this would be stausticalJy 
probable, and, for example, Calvin and Holtzman ( 1953) found that mean 
group rankings correlated with [Group — Self] discrepancies However, 
before we assign psjchodynamic significance to such trends, we need fur- 
ther evidence, based on studies in which statistical opportunities for over 
estimating (or underestimating) the self are held constant between 
actually "good’ and ’bad’ Ss (Oilvin and Holtzman did not in fact 
attempt to assign psychological significance to this correlation ) 

Similarly, although one might imagine that accuracy of estimation 
in a number of self charaaeristics is a funaion of 5 s intelligence, we 


would have to guard against artifacts in research purporting to find this 
Let us suppose that there is a correlation among various traits actually 
possessed by persons, eg, leadership, intelligence, and poise, and that 
there is a general tendency for Ss to rate themselves favorably on a num- 
ber of traits Those who are in faa intelligent will then stand a greater 
chance of being accurate on all three ratings, even if they were made ^der 
a nondtscrimmarory self favorable response ser On the other hand, ac 
tually unintelligent 5s would be inaccurate on all traits while operating 
under the same nondisaiminatory favorable response set 

The data from one experiment suggest that •^SO-m^lvement of 5 
may be a faaor m self overesamation, but 

culcics do not permit a firm conclusion (Gerard, 95 ) n performance 
who presumably felt mvolved m a d""-™ ^wu" 
aUegrfly would affect them course grade .ended to 

edge. sk.U m explanarmo. and amount of conmbu..on “ 

d.d .s who d^sed d.e same “P- 

involving instructions The ego involv significance 

higher on the three variables dian did „ 4;! themselrrhighet 

ratios are given for this the rank others would give 

than others ranked them, and ewer ^ effects However, there 
them, whereas immvolved Ss did not s ® having assigned 

are certain difficulties of interprerauon ^ ^ sojre com 

different roles to different group mem the trend in an arti 

paring self- and other ranks ,ndex are necessarily tied 

factual manner, since the two pa seem to be warranted by 

together For these reasons, °° ® c«iion E of this chapter are also 

thL dam Hie smdies siinunarized in Seennn u 


pertment to this question 
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3. Is accuracy of self-cstimate a func/ion of the variables being 
estimated? 

The answer appears to be "Yes," although we cannot be sure why this ' 
is so. Those traits on which S would have most objective evidence, on a 
basis permitting him to compare himself uniformly to others, arc usually 
among the most accurately estimated (c.g., characteristics sucli as intelli- 
gence and leadership). The studies of Amatora (1956), Green (19^8), 
Israel (1958), Wylie (1957), and Webb (1952) support this idea. 

It is plausible that a combination of lack of comparable standards of 
objective evidence and intensity of desire to be considered high on socially 
or personally desirable traits may enter into poor accuracy of self-evalua- 
tion with reference to such charaaeristics as likeability, good sportsman- 
ship, and thoughtfulness of others. We must not forget that interobserver 
reliability among the group raters will also be poorer for such character- 
istics as these, probably for the same reasons as ^'s self-rating is inaccurate. 
The methods and findings to date do not permit firm conclusions. This is 
partly because we do not know the extent of rating variability from trait 
to trait, and such variability can affect the size of a correlation coefficient 
without necessarily reflecting variations in 5s’ absolute accuracy of self- 
rating. It would seem worthwhile to pursue further the relationships be- 
tween ^aracteristics of the traits being rated and the accuracy of self- 
evaluation, with populations of 5s constant and methodology properly 
arranged to permit psychologically meaningful comparisons. 

4 Is there any intra-S consistency in the tendency to lack insight 
regarding a number of characteristics? 

Sears (1936) reported that he found little such consistency. Webb 
(1952), on the other hand, showed that the probability was significantly 
greater than chance that a given 5 would overestimate himself on severid 
characteristics. Calvin and Holtzman found a split-half correlation of only 
i-.35 between self-enhancing scores on two groups of three traits each, 
even when the choice of traits put into each half was "based upon a 
cluster analysis of the trait intercortelations and represents an attempt to 
make the two sets of scores as comparable as possible” (Calvin & Holtz- 
man, 1953, p. 42). A similar split-half correlation between scores indicat- 
ing lack of insight without regard to the direction of discrepancy was 
only +.19. 

In his snidy mentioned above, Brandt (1958) assigned an accuracy 
score to each 5 s self-estimate on arithmetic, vocabulary, spelling, and 
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three physical tasks By a complicated system, accuracy scores were cor 
reaed for ease of judgment, le, for whether the child s actual per 
formance was near the extremes, hence easy for him to sense Brandt re 
ports that between individual variations in accuracy of self estimate was 
significantly greater than within individual variation (In this part of the 
data analysis, both the sixth and eleventh grade Ss were used ) Brandt 
(1958, p 77) writes, ’Almost every conceivable pattern of accuracy of 
self estimate prevailed Although there was a tendency for students to 
differ in a general sense with respect to accuracy of self estimate, there was 
also a tendency among the majority of students (inconsistent group) for 
some area of the self concept to be more sharply differentiated than other 
areas' 


On the whole, available data permit no firm conclusion as to the 
generality of Ss overestimating tendencies across traits, although it seems 
likely that at least weak trends toward such generahty are present It 
seems plausible that further research might establish the following gen 
crahzations ( 1 ) There is considerable but not complete independence m 
•Ts tendencies to overestimate or underestimate himself from rwt to trait, 
with the influence of stereotype accuracy upon his estimate ' / 

The degree of such intertrait independence is a function of 
which Se traits overlap with tespea to (a) con.eot or meaning as pet 
ceived by S, and ( b) subjeaive importance to S s seU regard 

5 self tatingsshow low 

The typical but not unanimous findi g 

but significant correlations with *e Probably 

This seems to hold true for a wide .rails Before 

the correlations for some traits ^ about the degree 

definitive, clearly inteiptetable statem . received from others 

of correspondence between ''‘f methodological difficulties 

further research is necessary t stereotype accuracy should 

are elim.na.ed For example, *= the frame of refer 
be ruled out, the instruaions to Ss s ° , jmcrait differences in 

ence he is to use in making his ““”“Xu“uto account 
variability among self ratings s o overestimation is more com 

There is considerable .rue for a wide variety of 

mon than is self underestimation needed before more defin 

traits and persons Here K^m^e concerning the conditions of which 
itive detailed statements can 
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overestimation is a function. For example, the roles of subjea variables 
and of the objeaivity and salience of traits remain to be explored in con* 
trolled research designs. 

There is some limited evidence to suggest that there are consistent 
individual differences in the tendency toward ovcrcstimation, underesti- 
mation, or accurate estimation across a variety of traits. Detailed Informa- 
tion on this matter remains to be established, however. 



VII 

Conclusions and Implications 

The psychological literature of the last two decades shows a marked 
resurgence of interest in personality theories concermng the self, ^ a 
great increase m the number of researches which have been inspir y 
these theories, or have tested hypotheses pertment to them Now at we 
have reviewed m detail the recent empirical hteramre, the time has come 
to attempt an over all evaluation of the current state of affairs m is area, 
m terms of its broader imphcacions 

We have noted that the empirical researches on constructs conca 
mg the self cannot be classified according to theoretically retort cate 
gories because the theories ate vague, incomplete, and over app g, 
because no one theory has received extensive, 

On the whole, we have found dial there 
to be tantalizing On the other hand, diere is a good dej of 

m the results, considerable methods to produce 

of various studies, and a tendency t cbstantive findings 

different results In short, the effort 

is disappointing, especially in piopo 

which obviously has been expended ^ jo implications’ 

How can we explain this state o a ai appraisal 

Let us consider these questions 

of theoretical and methodological pro ® shortcomings of all those 

Part of the instructs concerning the self The 

personality theories which emp ^ ^ presently formulated, are ade 
first question is whether such const • examine the scientific 

quate analytical and predictive categories Let 

utility of these constructs. some persons have felt the need to 

We may begin by asking w y obvious that on 

postulate such inferred cocmtions and feelings ha\e subjective 

a nonscientific level sel re ere 
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validity But of course this is no necessary justification for putting con 
structs concerning the self into a theory which purports to be scientific 
To some, however, these constructs have seemed to be necessary to give a 
complete, scientific account of human behavior 


What sorts of observations are theorists trying to account for by 
introducing constructs referring to the selP For one thing, psydiologists 
of a number of schools of thought have noted that antecedent conditions, 
defined in terms of interexperimenter agreement, ate not sufficient to pre 
dia either group trends or individual differences in human behavior 
They have suggested that one could increase the accuracy of predictions 
of behavior if one found out what the subject perceives, knows, or feels 
about the objective situation, including his own characteristics We have 
discussed this issue and its research implications in Chapter II 

Personality theorists have also pointed out that general behavior 
theorists for purposes of their own, have thus far delimited their theories 
in such a wy that they are unable to account for some of the behaviors 
one can observe in the clinic in school, and to other everyday life situa 
tions or example, general behavior theories in the area of motivation 
ave een mostly concerned with organic drives and physically painful 
aversive stimuli To theorists interested in the self, these do not seem to be 
adequate motivational constructs to account for all the kinds of behavior 
t ey wis to explain In fact, the general experimenal psychologist himself 
as recognize this limitation, as evidenced, for example, by the recent 
emp asis upon ego involvement as an independent variable, or as a 
varia e w ic must be controlled in experiments on basic learning and 
perceptual processes 

addition, many personality theorists have felt that the organiza 

^ ^ Surational properties of human funaioning are not sub 

Tr rJ y ^ constructs of most present day general behavior theories 

as part y to account for the apparent interrelatedness of observed 

nominal gestalt chaiaaeristics were attributed to the phe 

ftudes « 

While constructs concerning the self may seem to be needed for the 

above reasons the way they have been used poses a dilemma That is, these 

constructs ave een stretched to cover so many inferred cognitive and 

motivational processes that their i j f 

» wiai uieir utility tor anahtic and predictive pur 

poses has been greatly diminished 
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What are the implications of this dilemma^ One possibility is that 
theories which depend heavily on overgeneralized self referent constructs 
should be abandoned as potentially fruitful scientific tools Certainly if 
the construct system cannot be more precisely reformulated, this alter 
native seems the correa one 

But perhaps the constructs and hypotheses can be improved For 
example, it appears that more molecular inferred variables may have 
greater research utility That is, such characteristics as self actualization 
self-difFerentiation, and self-consistency have not led to enlightening re 
search. By contrast, constructs such as self acceptance or self esteem, es 
pecially when referring to specified attributes, have yielded more manage 
able and fruitful research procedures 

An additional alternative to abandoning self theories may be to im 
prove their predictiveness by the addition of more variables The question 
is whether, in introducing and emphasizing constructs of certain m s 
some personality theorists have also restricted their conceptual systems to 
such an extent that they have limited the prediaiveness of the theories 
In other words, they may be simply failing to rake into account the role 
of some important determinants of behavior A possible examp e o t is 
kind of restrictiveness is the emphasis of self concept theory upon t 


subjects conscious processes . ,, 

For instance, certain psychologists have thought t at 
research yields weak or equivocal results because the * rnncnous 
systematically include the unconscious self concept, or ot er , 

cognitive and dynamic processes With reference to t ^ . 

concept, for example, some theorists believe that ® nieious self 

predia behavior more accurately from a knowledge o s unco 
concept than one can from a knowledge of h.s 
And of course it follows that unconscious self concept m , 
to conscious self concept measures, should improve the predictiveness 

qL possibly the omission of vahd 
. ntes could be one of the reasons we have ^ 

in ptedimng important behaviors However, w.,h unconscious self 

one can predict behavior as well, let alone . state 

concept measures than with conscious sei parlous 

of validation of unconscious self concept me;^ measures There 

than IS .he state of vahdat.on of conscious self-concept measures 
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fore the burden of proof is presently on the person favoring the addition 
of the unconscious self concept to the variables from which we try to 
predict behavior Although it seems quite plausible that phenomenological 
theories could become more predictive by the addition of constructs con 
cerning the nonphenomenal self, our point here is that this has not been 
demonstrated with the indices we now have 


A similar argument applies to any of the currently available indices 
of other unconscious processes, such as the unconscious motivations postu 
lated by Freudian theorists Although valid measures are not at hand to 
test unequivocally the value of adding such constructs to phenomenal 
theory, these nonphenomenal constructs may someday prove to be of 
equal or greater predictive value than phenomenal constructs 

One must remember, too, that we cannot say how much the obtained 
Msociations between conscious self concept measures and behavior would 
e strengthened if the conscious self-concept measures themselves could be 
made more reliable and valid 

There IS another important hmitation of self concept theory which 
a so stems from the theory s emphasis on the subject’s conscious processes 
In stressing the importance of S^s view, objectively measurable variables 
have been slighted It has been suggested that prediaions of behavior 
could be made mote accurate by the inclusion of objectively specifiable 
antecedent factors, including facts about S$ previous experiences, S's ob 
jective charaaenstics, and objeaively defined current stimuli In this 
connection, it might prove profitable to effect more connections with the 
^nera experimental psychology of learning, motivation, and perception 
pertinent facts, already established through experiment, 
w ic t eotists stressing the self have not referred And some of the 
ns tucts 0 t ese theorists, e g , jn regard to learning, might also have 
phases pfediaions of mtef«t to personality theorists who em 

demonstrated whether behavior can be pre 
^ cicnt y by objective measures than by indices of the 
adding objective measures to self concept 
improves t e prediaions one could make from either type of 
measure alone 


T I which emphasize self referent consttuas are phe 

nomeoo ogica ut m the case of self concept theory, the objeaion may 
e rais t at e a dition of objective measures and measures of uncon 
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scious processes is inconsistent with the phenomenal premises of the 
theory However, this cannot be taken too seriously since, for one thing, 
self concept theory is already internally inconsistent, as we have pointed 
out m Chapter II For another thing empirical improvements in predic 
tiveness should be the test of the worth of any suggestion about broaden 
mg self concept theory 

We have just mentioned the internal inconsistency in self concept 
theory In fact, internal inconsistency apparently characterizes all per- 
sonality theories which emphasize constructs concerning the self, although 
the vagueness of their statements often makes it impossible to identify 
inconsistencies with certainty On this score alone none of these theories, 
as presently formulated, can be called wholly saentific Probably the« 
inconsistencies are partly responsible for the poor state of research 


mgs in this area 

Not only are delimited construas and internal consis«ncy among 
postulates necessary, but * lower order hypotheses are require ^ we , i 
personality theories which stress he self are to become saentific^y use 
Some psychologists have argued that general behavior theorist ave en 
too molecular, and that they have failed to attack reaUy significant «pew 
of human development and funaioning Even if one were to . 

allegation, it does not follow that stating vague, us 

generalizations will remedy the situation As Morison { ^„lipnsive 
It may be satisfying to psychologists needs to have a m 
theory, but it is probably more scientificaUy productive in the 1 g 
begin ones work with limited but testable hypo eses 
If. as was suggested above, self theorists were to 
with general behavior theories, the tough minded involving 

helpfJm making the needed reformulations m hypoheses involving 

Thus far we have tried to explain the state 
m terms of shortcomings in the theories which research pro 

cerning the self Now let us 

cedures which, if carried out might lead to theoretical construas 

Corresponding to the need for more limited theoretical 

have not, of course anemprcd “ Svr« ancSpttd * de* 

m the light of criteria for a goi^ i L, nf^nous pcrsooalitr 
tailed comparison of the scientific nsefu lncss scope of this bocJt 
behavior thwries Such an undertaking » beyond the scope 
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is a requirement for more limited and well-analyzed measuring instru- 
ments. The instruments which have been applied thus far have tried to 
cover too much too soon, in a fashion parallel to the premature overin- 
clusiveness of the theoretical constructs. Microanalysis of newly devised 
indices is badly needed. That is, one must undertake a slow accumulation 
of information in regard to reliability and construct validity at the item 
level, if any clear meaning can be attached to one’s measures. It is par- 
ticularly important to avoid the use of complex two-part indices until the 
component parts have been thoroughly explored. The experimental con- 
ditions leading to optimum validity must be ascertained and this informa- 
tion systematically applied to researdies which use self<oncept measures. 
And of course scaling procedures should be systematically applied to the 
instruments so that one can get some idea of the psychological meaning 
of statistically significant changes or group differences. 

Corresponding to the need for more lower-order hypotheses is a re- 
quirement for more systematic, analytical designs. For example, analysis, 
of variance designs are called for, because some of the apparent contra- 
dictions may be due to interaction of variables which are as yet tinexplored 
in a ystematic way by any presently available studies. Also, more use of 
the ’transition experiment" described by Campbell (1957) would be 
highly desirable. 

^ The wide use of R-R designs, in which two responses are correlated, 
IS one of the main reasons why the substantive results in this field are 
generally inconclusive. Such R-R designs can, of course, never lead to 
cause-e ect inferences. They may throw some light on theoretical ques- 
tions, o ten they have not been well enough controlled to do even 
that. Alth(^gh it might seem that some kind of R-R design is uniquely 
demanded by self-concept theory, we have shown in Chapter II that this 
IS not the case. 


“ Srrat many avoidable methodological 
* j ^ at t e design level. This is certainly a difficult area to work in, 
and It IS understandable that artifacts cannot always be ruled out by those 
there are pertinent methodological precautions 
which have been worked out in other areas of psychology, and they can 
and should be applied to this one. 


In short: It is true that personality theories which stress the self have 
addressed themselves to imponant, unanswered questions concerning 
human behavior. However, the empirical evidence supporting the theories 
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is limited, in proportion to the effort expended. This seems to be due in 
part to each of the following four faaors: ( 1 ) the lack of proper scientific 
charaaeristics of the theories themselves; (2) the inevitable difficulties 
encountered in formulating relevant, well-controlled research in a new 
area; (3) the understandable fact that individual researches in a new 
area are not part of a planned research program, and therefore cannot be 
easily synthesized; (4) avoidable methodological flaws. 

When we examine the history of scientific thought we^ find that 
prescientific speculations seem to be a necessary way of beginning to un- 
derstand any phenomenon one is trying to explain. From some of these 
kinds of prescientific efforts, hypotheses of a scientific sort ha\e come, 
when proper steps were taken. Those who have presented personality 
theories which stress self-referent constructs have performed a use u 
pioneering funaioo, and their work may weU point to a scientific meta- 
morphosis with regard to the psychology of personality. 

However, as time has passed and a considerable body of resear ^ 
accumulated, it seems that a crisis situation is at band vn 
personality theories and research which emphasize tht self. For one thing, 
the usefulness of these theories is called into question by e 
empirical evidence, because the latter is panly a a function o am gu 
in the theories. 

If personality theories stressing self-referent 
to be counted among scientifically useful ' 'TAhe iheornical 

them to move in the directions wc have outlined a ve. efforts 

difficulties cannot be overcome, both the theoreti ^ to 

might just as well be abandoned, so far as their pro a 

scientific psychology is concerned. with important 

On the other hand, these theories u^heses 

issues. Therefore, a serious attempt to develop . manageable 

which begin to deal wtih these issues in a more restr.aed, manageah 

way might well be worthwhile. , teen at 

It appears that limitations and flaws i ^ j^rrmininc the poor 
least as important as the theornial '. jj, be metcome if 

state of the available evidence. These can .tten. 

the basic problems of hj-podtesis formanon are clanfied. 

tion is given to methodological requirement^ self-refercnt com. — 

If theorists and researcher, who are -n'er^^ 
stmes dedde ro face the crisis and do what ts necessarr 
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on a more solid footing, the process will be arduous and time-consuming. 
In this respect these workers are in the same position as any other psychol- 
ogist, or any other scientist for that matter. That is, the required pro- 
cedures are not peculiar to these theories. Morison (I960) has repre- 
sented very well our final thoughts on this matter: Although interpreting 
the facts thoughtfully and going beyond them are the most important 
things, gradualness, drudgery, and patience arc the price of attaining 
those significant increments in factual knowledge from which valid psycho- 
logical laws may be formed. 
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68 69, 90, 126, 160 
Jourard et al Self Cathexis Scales, 68 
69, 90, 113, 126, 130 

K 

Kuder Vocational Interest Inventory, 

176 

L 

LA, 72, 94. 118, 243 249 
Leadership 

nonphenomenal self concept and, 
140 142, 253 254 
self concept and, 136, 140 
selfimight re, 87, 89. 98, 290 291 
310, 312 


Learning 

ego involvement and, 318 
of ideal self, 200 

of self accepting statements, 164, 200 
of self concept, 121-122, 132 133, 
136 

self concept and, 73, 118, 201 202, 
251 

Level of aspiration, 72, 94, 118, 243 
249 

Little and Fishers Denial and Admis 
Sion Scale, 230 
Lobotomy, 118, 183 184 

M 

Machover Figure Drawing Scales, 157, 
261 

Marital Happiness Scale, 89, 97, 145, 
232 

Nfaslow Security Insecurity Inventory, 

Maslow Self Esteem Sale, 91, 169 
Maslow Social Personality Inventory for 
College Women, 67 68, 91, 169, 224 
MAT, 267 
Measurement 
extant instruments for 

ofm,.sht,278 279,2BS 3 (5 
of nonphenomenal self, 251 274 
of phenomenal self, 39 113 
probto .e 275 284, 304 

piouLj re nonphreorecnal van 

yre Kuibitr; VJ.itr, con 

licbS^''senren« Cornptoon T«t, 
142, 261 

filler Analogies Test, 2bl , , 

[.nnesore Mnlnphanc Pcrrennliir 

ventoty 177 129 131, 

„,d,u,tmcntre^. 127 >2S, re 

229 231,286-288 

ammJe toward self index, 89, 

Eareot e 7 I, 229 

as defensixenes! meanire, 72 75, 

231,255 236 
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GAMIN Inventory, 64, 83, 85, 192, 
226, 232 
Gestalt 

properties of nonphenomenal self, 
181, 261, 263 

properties of self concept, 7, 44, 51- 
54, no 113, 168, 181, 208, 261, 
263 

psychology, 11, 13, 15, 318 
Global scores, obscuring effects of, 52 
54, 69, 73 75, 77, 105, 166 
Gough Adjective Check List, 94, 142, 
144, 205, 289 See also Sarbins Ad 
jective Check List 
Gough Delinquency Scale 289 
Guess Who Test, 219, 307 
Guilford Zimmerman Temperament Sur 
vey, 130, 292 


H 

Happiness Self rating Scale, 98, 228. 

255.307,312 ’ 

Health (mental) See Adjustment 
Health (physical), 221 223 
Hostility See Aggression 

I 

lAV Bills Vance-McLean Index of 
Adjustment and Values 
Ideal Self 

adjustment and, 57, 77, 211 212, 228 
culmral ideal and, 28, 43 52 53 57 
82 86.’ 88 

96 105 106, 133, 143 144, 146 
147, 152, 223, 245 
defimuon of, 41 
discrepanaes within 111 

“T32,'r39lor" 

friends charaaenstics and, 151 152 
models for, 125 126, 131 133, 2OO 
negauve self concept and, 105 106 
of neurotic Ss 211 212 
nonphenomenal 55, 254 
patents' ideals and, 75, 126, 133 
psychotherapy and, 57 
of schizophrenic Ss, 211 212 
sex role stereotypes and, 143 144 
146 147 * 


Ideal Self— ‘(cont ) 

social class status and, 139 
stability over time, 50, 126, 133 
stereotypy of, 57, 74, 77, 82, 105 
106, 133, 152, 212, 228 
of teasers, 152 153 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale and, 
105 106 

See also Cultural ideal, Social De 
sirability 
Ideal sort 
defined, 41 

in diagnostic groups, 212 
psychotherapy and, 57 
See also Ideal Self 
Identification 

adjustment and, 124 126 
definitions of, 123 126, 128 132 
with parent, 125 126, 128 131, 135 
Index of Adjustment and Values See 
Bills Vance McLean Index of Adjust 
ment and Values 
Initial opinion artifact, 154 155 
Ink Blot Suggestion Test, 271 
Insight See Insightfulness of self con 
cept 

Insightfulness of self concept, 275 324 
adjustment and 275 276 285 306 
anxiety and, 275 276, 303 
behavior and 275 276 286 306 
defensiveness and, 275 276, 283 284, 
286, 295 302, 305 See also over 
estimation errors m below 
dcfiniuons of, 275 279 
descriptive facts re, 306 316 
errors in studies of, 285 286, 304 
305 

mtra S consistency m, 314 315 
measures of 
classified 276 279 
validity problems in 36, 278 284 
overestimation errors in 310 313 
315 316 

perceptual defense and 300 301 
projection and, 286 295 301 
psychotherapy and, 286, 294 295 
psychotherapeutic competence and, 
286, 302 303 

relationships with other variables, 
285 306 
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Parent child imeraaion, 118, 121-156, 
257 

Perception, research in, 24 27, 32 35, 
38 

Person I Would Like to Be Like, 120, 
125, 131, 139,200 

Personal Preference Schedule (PPS), 
33-34, 232 

Persuasibility and self esteem, 153159 
Phenomenal self See Self concept 
Phenomenological constructs 
behavior and. 7 8, 38, 319 321 
measurement problems, 6 8, 23 39 
specific measures of, 39 113 
See also Self concept. Self regard 
Phenomenological theories 
ahistorical propositions and, 20 21 
behavior theory and, 19 20 
exponents of, 2-3 

geneuc propositions and, 20 21, 115 
meaning of, 3, (S 

nonpbenomenal variables in, 4, 7 8, 
38, 319 321 

research design and, 6 22 
re self insight, 275 276 
vagueness of, 3 4, 8. 21 22. 110, 156. 
240 241,243 245.248,318 321 
Phenomenology, 3 
definition of, 6 
research design and, 3, 6 22 
and self concept theory, 7 
PhilLps Self- and Ocher Acceptance 
Questionnaire, 66 67, 71, 92, 138, 
221, 236 

Positive self concept, 72, 83 84 
Postural Sway Test, 271 
PPS. 33 34, 232 

Private self concept, 83 84, 276, 278 
280, 284, 290, 293, 307 309 
Projective measures 
« Ach, 141, 246, 254, 271 
of adjustment, 61, 72, 204, 226229, 
300 

« Affil. 141, 254 

of aggression, 141, 253 254, 256, 
258 261, 298 300 
of body image, 223, 264 273 
of nonphenomenal self concept, 251- 
274 

Projeaion Movement Sequences, 267 


Psychogalvanic skin response See Gal 
vanic skin response 
Psychophysical methods 
in testing phenomenological theories, 
15, 18 

in scaling self concept dimensions, 
102 104 

Psychosis, 207, 209 218, 252 
Psychosomatic Inventory, 228 
Psychosomatic symptoms 
and body image, 267-268 
and self regard, 72, 83 84, 214 215, 
221, 228 229,233 
Psychotherapy 

motivation and self regard, 82, 167, 
172, 174,206,217 
research for theory testing, 16I 166, 

181. 1S3 

self concept and, 55 58. 107, 118. 
161183 

self insight and, 286, 294 295 
Q 

‘^~rn.,94,204,229 234 ^ 
reliability of, 39. 66-68, 70, 77, 86 
102 

re self disclosure. 31 
re self regard. 66 107 
validity of, 98, 104 107 

.co:^.29^0.4M7.i6- 

criticisms of, 33, 3> 

55 60 

calniral itols 45 

53 55 52,60 
jostrumcats list^. 39 
itrai Isos*, 5? 60 

proccdurs lo, -f WZ 

Kliabilitr, 35, 47 51, 59 64 

yaliditr of, 36, 51,60 
R 

MhosproredorM,32, 2S0 
aung scales 
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Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In 
ventory — (cont ) 
diagnostic categories, 131, 217 
Edwards s Social Desirability Scale, 
29 

Ego Control Scale, 230 
Gough s Delinquency Scale, 289 
Little and Fisher s Denial and Admis 
Sion Scale, 230 

as personality measure, 168 169 
as psychotherapy change measure, 
172 173 

and self acceptance, 72 73 
self concept index, 91, 93, 105, 128 
129, 146, 150, 168 169, 172 173, 
177 

self organization measure, 111 
social interaction measure 82 
See also Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale 

Minnesota Personality Scale, 169 
MMPI See Minnesota Mulnpbasic Per 
sonality Inventory 

Multidimensional Scale for Rating Psy 
chiatnc Patients 94, 308 
Multi method, multi trait matrix 
defined 25 26 
extent of use, 37 
need for, 38 

N 

Negative self concept 
nonphenomenal, 141, 233 254 258 
261 ’ 
phenomenal, 71, 83 86 247 
Negroes, self hatred of, 253 
Neo-Freudians 

nomological laws and, 9 
self constructs and, 2 
theories about insight and 275 
Neurosis, 78, 205 209, 211 218 
Nomological psychology, 9, iQ 21 
Nonphenomenal self concept, 4 
behavior and, 251, 319 320 
of body image 

’“s'J'on'c lensra, 

264 265 

measured by distorted pictures 

265 266 

measured by Rorschach, 266 273 


Nonphenomenal self concept — (cont) 
of body image — (cont ) 

relationships with other variables, 
267-273 

construct validity, 250 251 
problems in, 250 251 
status of, 251, 258, 274 
correlations with self concept, 252 
253, 255 257, 266, 269 
defensiveness and, 250 251, 255 256 
definitions of, 6 
ideal self, in TAT, 55, 254 
measures of, 251 274 
doll play, 257 

figure drawings, 157-158, 160 I6I, 
257, 261,263 264 
picture judging techniques, 255 
256 258 

Rorschach test, 85, 158, 181, 248. 

251,259 263,266 273 
story telling techniques, 252 258 
TAT, 55, 252 255, 258 261 
negativity of, 141 142, 253 254, 258, 
261 

organization of, 181, 261, 263 
phenomenological theories and, 6 8, 
38, 250 251,319 320 
preverbal learning and, 251 
relationships to other variables, 250 
274 

of self acceptance, 248, 259, 263 
of self adequacy, 248 254, 258 259 
261, 263 

of self attitudes, 263 
of self esteem, 158 
of self hatred, 253, 258 

Nonphenomenal variables See Phenom 
enological theories, Nonphenomenal 
self concept 

Nosological categories 
ideal self and 211212 
self concept and, 78, 81 82, 205 218 
nonphenomenal self and, 210, 252 
O 

Occupational Interest Inventory (Singer 
and StefHre), 177 

Otis Higher Intelligence Test, Form A, 
176 

P 

Paranoia 209 212,214.252 
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ScaUng — (cont) 

need for, 54, 102.104, 166, 182, 198, 
306, 322 

psychophysiral methods for, 103 104 
ratio, 103 

of Social Desirability, 27 
Schizophrenia, 209 212, 216-218, 252 
Scott Duke Questionnaire, 95, 209 
Secord Homonyms Test, 228, 262, 267 
Security Insecurity Inventory, 69, 237 
Selective recall, 78, 196 
Self 

behaviorists and, 1-2 
concept of Se^ Self regard. Self con 
cept 

Freud and, 1 2 
functionalists and, 2 
history of interest in, 1 2 
inferred, 277 

IntrojectingExtrojecting, 111 
introspectiOQists and, 1 
James and, I 
meanings of, 1, 4, 7 
neo-Freudians and, 1-2 
percept of S^e Self concept. Self re 
gard 

Primitive Construed, 111 
structure, 7 
Social, 111 

Self acceptance See under Self regard 
Self Activity Inventory, 74, 75 79. 105 
196 197, 211, 213, 232, 236, 246 
Self adequacy See under Self regard 
Self Approval motive, 156 157, 26l 
Self awareness 108, 171, 175, 294 295 
Self blame See under Self regard 
Self Blame Questionnaire, 195 
Self concept (phenomenal or consaous 
self concept) 

of aggression, 62, 75, 90, 96 98, 138 
256, 298 300 
of anxiety, 89 90, 96, 303 
as antecedent variable(s), 7, 18, 20 
114, 118, 140 141, 150 159, 200 
202 

behavior and, 7 8. 114, 118, 250 251 
of beauty, 98, 296 297 
body image and See Nonphenomenal 
self 

child $ view of parent and, 124 125, 
128 132 


Self concept — (coot ) 

classification of research on, 118 119 
coded from interviews, 71, 107 110, 
164 165, 170 176, 183 
congmence with ideal self See Self- 
regard 

as consequent variable (s), 20, 114, 
118, 121 200 

omsisteocy of, 7, 110 113, 168 
de^nition of, 1, 7 
development of, 111. 118 121 
differentiation within, 110, 113 
discrepancies from reality, 7 8 See 
also Insightfulness of self concept 
drugs and, 64 

evaluative aspects of, 40-41 See also 
Self regard 
of executives, 139 

experimental role enactment and, 


148 149 

friendship choice and, 137, 150 153 
Gestalt (organizational) 
of, 7, 44, 51 54, 110 113, 168, 
181,208,261,263 
of happiness 98 , 228 , 255, 307, 3 
hypnotic age regression and, I8i 
identification and See Identification 


,f self concept 
ntelligence See Self tegin 

ejecting Extro;ecung, III 

and, 73, I2I 122 132 133, 
36. 164, 199 202, 251 
)tomy and, 118, 1^5 184 
surement, 6 8, 23 113 
sjaval officers, 63 

itjve nonphenomenal See Non 
henomenal self - - — 

U-ranmMtl, 


erational definitions of. 4 
enomenal self concept 
iphenomenalself 
ration within S 
, ernes of, consistency ot 
a, 72, 83 84 

‘’'83'ir27l;27i 280,2S4 

’293, 307 307 

,0 ote If 

„ affiliatioo and, 142 I’a 
rception and, 181 
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Ratmg scales — (cont ) 
hstiDg of, 86-98 
teliabiUty of, 39, 70, 98 1-02 
scaling procedures and, 102 104 
types of, 32 33, 65 
validity of, 27 39, 98, 104 107 
See also Semantic Differential scales 
Rationalization Projection Inventory, 
23'^, 297 

Recall ratios, 78, 196 
Reliability 

of adjective check lists, ratmg scales, 
questionnaires, 39, 66 70, 77, 80, 
83, 98 102 

general problems of, 47 51, 99 102 
of interview codes, 107*110 
of nonphenomenal self measures 254, 
257,259 262 

of Q sorts 39,47 51,61 64 
Religious affiliation, 142 143 
Research designs 
ahistoiical, 20 21, US 
antecedent consequent, 13 14, 15, 19 
21,115, 322 

Brunswik a representative, 45 
ouse effect inferences and, 13 14 15, 
19 21, 115, 322 

common errors in, 20 21, 114 118 
163 166 285 286 
eaistential psychology and 9 10 
genetic (historical), 20 21, 115 
individual differences and, 17 19 
longitudinal, 119 

in perception and self-concept theor 
les, 24 27 

phenomenal theory and, 6-21 114 
118, 322 

recommendations for. 21. 115 118 
163 166,322 ’ 

Response response (RR), 13 14 15 
19 21,115.322 

Sumulus response (SR), 13 14 15 
19 21, 113.322 ’ ’ 

See also Dual indices. Measurement 
Variables 

Response determiners, irrelevant, 24 39 
content areas, 31 
contextual facton, 32 
instruaions, 34 35, 276-277, 280 
284 


Response determiners, irrelevant— 

(cont ) 

lostcument fotm, 32 
known identity of S, 31 
rapport, 31, 229 

response frequency and familiarity, 

35 

f«poQse sets, 32, 66 67, 81, 101 102, 
104 

restrictions of S‘s responses, 32 34 
scoring and statistical procedures, 35 

36 

set or expectation, 34 35 
Soaal Desirability, 27 30 
test taking 181 
Role, 136 149, 181 
Rorschach Test 

as adjustment measure, 61, 226-227, 
300 

as affect measure, 72 
Darner scores, 266 273 
as depression measure 226 
as faostibty measure 298 300 
as nonphenomenal self concept meat 
ure, 85. 158. 181. 251. 259 2fi3 
as psychotherapy change measure, 
172 

as self acceptance measure, 248 
as self adequacy measure, 248 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study, 
98, 192, 195, 256 
Rotter Board, 246 

Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank, 35, 
228 

S 

SAI See Self Activity Inventory 
SAM Pseudoscope, 271 
Sampling of items, 39-40 44-46, 48-49, 
61 64, 68 69, 83, 87 88, 91 92, 95, 
96 

Sarason Test Anxiety Questionnaire, 78, 
153 154, 157. 194 195, 232 
Satbm s Adjective Check List, 94 95, 
143 144, 148 

Scales See Rating scales. Semantic 
Differential scales 
Scahog 

of adverbs of degree. 103 
category, 103 
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Self regard — (cont ) 
inclusive listing — (cont ) 
measures of, 39 110 
mental hygiene films and, 169 
motivation for therapy and, 82, 
167, 172, 174, 206, 217 
of Naval officers, 63, 225 
negative self concept and, 71. 83- 
86 

in neuroses, 78, 203 209, 211 218 
nonphenomenah See Nonphcnom 
enal self concept 

nosological categories and, 78, 81- 
82,205 218 
of alcoholics, 207 
of Naval officers, 63, 225 
of paranoid 6s, 209 212, 214, 252 
parent child interactions, 118, 121- 
136 

peer adjustment ratings and, 219 
persuasibthty and, 137, 153 139 
physial health and, 221 223 
positive self concept and, 72, 83 
84 

PPS scores and, 232 
of prison guards, 139 
ptojectively measured adjustment 
and, 72, 226 229, 300 
psychosomatic symptoms and, 72, 
83 84, 214 215, 221 222, 228 
229, 233 

psychotherapy and, 35 58, 107, 
118, 161-183,217 
of psychotic 6s, 207, 209 218, 252 
regard for others and, 235 240 
related to other variables, 114 249 
religious affiliation and, 142 143 
of schirophrenic 6s, 209 213, 216 
218.252 

selective recall and, 78, 196 
self blame and, 72, 194 195 
self concept stability and, 82 86 
sex behaviors and, 233 
sex differences in, 143 147 
social class status and 137 139 
oocial Desirability and, 28 29, 75 
interaction and, 118, 136 

sociometric status and, 133, 219 

stability over time, 50 51, 64, 101 

102,120 121 


Self regard— (cont) 
inclusive listing — (cont ) 
stress reaaions and, 78 
of stutterers, 223 224 
success and, 118, 184 199 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scores 
and, 72, 78, 129, 134 135, 232 
teacher adjustment ratings and, 
204,218 219, 224 
test taking defensiveness and, 27- 
31, 72 73, 77 78, 85, 172, 203 
204,229 232 241 243 
of volunteers for sex study, 224 
word association and, 73, 225, 228 
self acceptance (rejection) 

alternate measures compared, 67, 
71-72, 106 107 
definition of, 40, 66, 82 
discriminant validity, 67, 106 107 


measured 

•directly, 65 75, 87 95, 98, 
106 107 

by self minus ideal discrepancies 
79 82, 91, 97, 106 107, 133, 
145,212 

by interviews, 109 
motivation for therapy, 82, 167, 
172, 174,206,217, 242 

nonphenomenal See Nonphenome 
nal self concept 

relationships with other variables 
See Self regard, inclusive listing 
[Self— Ideal] discrepanaes and, 

71, 74, 79. 82, 133, 145, 230 

self adequacy, 246 

self blame, 72, 124, 128, 194 195. 


f criticality, 94 
f depreciation, 76 
f dislike quesuonnaire, 87 
f esteem 

as aspect of self regard, 107 
defined, 40 


88 93 

nonphenomenal 6#^ Nonphenome 
nal self concept 

relationships with other variables 
See Self regard, inclusive Iiiung 
[/•evaluation scale, 92 
If favorability 
defined, 40 
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Self concept — (cont ) 

role playing and, 148 149 
role status and, 136 147 
scaling of, 102»104, 166 
sex differences and, 143 147 
similarity in courtship and marriage 
pairs, 151 

social, 83, 89. 91 92, 95. Ill, 276. 

278, 280 284, 290, 294 295 
stability of (Brownfains), 36, 82 
85, 220, 247 

stability over time, 50 51, 64, 101- 
102, 120 121 
of supervisors, 139 
teacher adjustment ratings and, 204, 
218 219, 224 

theories See Phenomenological theo 
ries 

unconscious See Nonphenomenal self 
concept 

unconscious motivation and, 7, 250 
251, 319 320 
See also Self regard 
Self concern 93, 183 
Self confidence, nonphenomenal 141 
Self consistency See Gestalt, Self concept 
Self continuity 183 
Self ciiticality See under Self regaid 
Self depreciation See under Self regard 
Self differentiation See Gestalt, Self con 
cept 

Self dislike See under Self regard 
Self esteem See under Self regard 
Self Esteem Behavior Rating Form, 224 
Self Esteem Inventory, 88, 224 
Self evaluation See under Self regard 
Self favorabihty See under Self regard 
Self ideal correlation See under Self 
regard 

[Self-Ideal] discrepancies See under 
Self regard 

Self insight. See Insightfulness of self 
concept 

Self Insight Scale, 279 
Self Inventory, % 

Self organization See Gestalt 
Sclf^^her Attitude Scale, 239 240, 242 

[Self — Other] discrepancy 
as measure of ego strength, 78 
as measure of self depreciation 76 


[Self— Other] discrepancy— (cont) 
and selective recall, 78, 196 
Self regard 
inclusive listing 

acceptance by others and, 219 221 
acceptance of others and, 66 67, 
118, 130. 145, 147, 170, 212, 
235 243 

achievement in school and, 144, 
169, 224 225, 245 
adjustment and, 55 57. 72, 77*78, 
83, 94, 118, 161 183, 202 235, 

242 

of alcoholics, 207 

anxiety and, 72, 78, 106, 153 154, 
194 195. 232 

authoritarianism and, 118, 174, 
176, 232, 239 243 
body cathexis and, 68 69, 160 
body charaaetistics and, 118, 159 
161,253 

body image and, 269 
confiia and, 73, 225 
defensiveness and, 203, 206, 224, 
226, 229 232, 242 243, 250 
251. 256, 310 316 
defined, 40 

delinquency proneness and, 218 
219 

depression and, 72, 90, 214, 226 
development of, 119 121 
ethnocentnsm and, 118, 176, 239 

243 

expectation of success and, 72 
failure and, 78, 118, 184 185 
and friendship choice, 137, 150 
153 

and group therapy teaching 72 
re intelligence, 88 89, 92, 94, 96, 
98, 247 248 

interviews coded for, 71 107 110 
164 165, 170 176. 183 
leader behavior and, 136, 140 I42 
re leadership ability, 87, 89, 98, 
290 291,310,312 
learning and 73, 118, 121 122, 
132 133, 136, 164, 201 202 
level of aspiration and, 72, 94, 
118, 243 249 

lobotomy and, 118, 183 184 
marital happiness and 89, 145, 232 
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Stimulus — (cent.) 
defined— (cont ) 

as response inferred construct, IS- 
IS 

lessor’s analysis of, 14 15 
past, 20 

in phenomenological theory, 16-18, 

20 

Verplanck’s analysis of, 14 
Stress, 78, 267 

Strong Vocational Interest Inventory, 
169 

Stuttering, 223 224 
Subception, 33 
Subject variables 

in behavioristic research, 18 20 
contemporary, 18 20 
in phenomenological research, 18 20 
Success, 72, 184 199 
Suicide, 93, 222 

T 

TAT See Thematic Apperception Test 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, 72, 78, 
106, 129, 134 135.232 
Thematic Apperception Test 
adjustment scales, 61, 227, 300 
guilt feeling index, 192 
nonphenomenal self indices, 55 , 62, 
141 142, 160, 252 255, 258 261 
« Achievement score, 141, 246, 254, 
271 

» Affiliation score, 141 254 

« Aggression score, 141 142, 253 
254, 258 260 
other blame scores 195 
psychoanalytic mental health sea es, 
227 

psychotherapy improvement indices, 

171 172 

self blame index, 195 
Thorndike Lorge Word Count 88, JO, 
201 

Thorndike Senior Century Dicaonary, 
Two-part indices See Dual indices 
U 

Unconscious self concept See Nonp e- 
nomenal self concept ,-^_„n,rts) I 
UPC (Universe of Personal Cbnstru ; j 
See Sampling of items 


Validity 

concurrent, 23 
construct, 4, 23 24 
converging operations and, 24 25 
factor analysis and, 25 26 
of interview codes, 107 
and irrelevant response determin 
ers, 24 39 

Item analysis and, 25 
multi meffiod, multi trait matrix 
and, 25 26, 38 

of nonphenomenal self concur 

measures. 250 262, 264, 274. 
319 

of phenomenal self concept meas 
ures. 27-40. 104 107 
Q soft procedures, 51 64 
rating scales, etc, 6698, 104 

of self orgaouation indices, 110 
spifficaiions for establishing, 25 

27 

^*S^^»raage measures, 266 , 269, 

of Sgbt measures 279 , 283 284. 
289. 302 

of nonphenomenal self measures 

ofselfconctptstabilW S'*®’ 
of self differefflution 
of self regard mmores. 57 58, 67, 
71, 74, 76, 106 107 

empirical 38 
face, 38 
predictive 23 

"'“."SSent obserYbl| (sfmuln eo 

oJ^^o^Sr^aUNbebaerer.,. 
demograpbre, .oterpretat.ve problem. 

inferred, tntervertrng, 11 12. 

oast Strmolas or environmental ante- 

"^ents. See Scrmulus, Cnnstuct 
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Self regard — (cont ) 

self favorability — (cont ) 
measurement of, 62, 87, 89, 133, 
228 

relationships with other variables 
See Self regard, inclusive listing 
self ideal correlation, 41 60 
contribution of ideal sort, 57 
defined, 41 42 

discriminant validity of, 57 58 i 
as index of 'adjustment,' 55 57, 
205.211,213 

as index of self concept organiia 
tion, 44 

as index of self regard, 43, 51 60 
relationships with other variables 
See Self regard, inclusive listing 
stability of, over time, 47 48, 51, 
120 

[Self— Ideal] discrepanaes 
as aspect of self regard, 107 
criticired 36 53, 70 82, 104 107 
deHoed, 41, 243 
measures of 69 82 87, 89 97 
relationships with other variables 
See Self regard, inclusive listing 
' reversed discrepancies and, 53, 
74 75 77 105 

self acceptance and, 71, 74. 79. 82 
133, 145, 230 

as self acceptance index, 79 82, 91 
97. 106 107, 133. 145, 212 
Social Desirability and, 28 29, 75 
variance of Ideal, 74, 77, 82,’ 105 
106, 133 212, 228 
variance of Self 74, 77, 105 106 
self satisfaction (dissatisfaction) ^ 

defined 40 * 

measures of, 46, 61 62, 70. 88 90 
174 176, 242 » ^ . 

self vorth, 91, 137 
Self regarding Span, 93, 183 184 
Self report 

and self concept theory, 5, H, 23 24 
See also Response determinen, irrele- 
yanr. Validity, consttua, and Ta 
bles I III 

Self sausfaaion (dissatisfaaion) See 
under Self regard 
Self sorts 
defined, 41-42 

Self stecnng behavior, 271 272 
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